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HOUSEHOLD ENCYCLOPEDIA 

ABRONiA, to cultivate. 

A balf-liardy annual. Suitable for dry soils and for rockeries, 
Sow in early spring, in pots, and plant out. 

ABSCESS, remedy for. 

Boil a fair-sized parsnip to a pulp. Bathe the aflected part with 
the water in which the parsnip has been boiled and then apply the 
parsnip itself as hot as can be borne. 

ABSCESS, treatment of 

The part should be kept at rest, and hot. fomentations or 
poultices constantly applied. Small abscesses may be opened with 
a needle, the point of which has been passed through the flame of 
a lamp or gas and allowed to cool. Larger ones require the aid of 
a surgeon. After an abscess has burst or been opened, poultices 
should not be applied, but hot fomentations. The bowels should be 
kept free A teaspoonful of liquorice powder for a child, adults 
should take a bliie pill at night and a Seidlitz powder the following 
morning. 

ABSCESS, IN THE TONSIL See QUINSY. 

ABSCESS, MILK, to treat. 

Warm vinegar should be applied to the part every two or three 
hours. 

ABUTILON, to cultivate. 

This half-hardy green-house perennial is useful for training on 
conservator.' walls*; may also be transferred to open borders for the 
summer. Sow in February and Jlarch in pots; replant when about 
an inch high, setting well into the earth. The plant needs plenty 
of water and room. 

ACACIA, to cultuatc. See IiIIMOS.\. 

ACANTHUS, to cullwatc. 

A fairly hardy perennial, remarkable for the beaut3' of its foliage. 
Thrives well in 'shade, but requires sun to produce good flowers. 
Ma3* be raised from seed, but is more easily increased b\' division 
of roots. 

I A 



Accidents 2 Accompaniments 

ACCIDEMTS, ELECTRIC \L, precautions .wir.st and treatment for. 

Xcter grasp a '' broken ’’ clcctnc v, ire inth the iiaitttl hand. 
Failing the proper incli.i-nibhcr glotc'., gt.asp the wire with a drv 
cloth On no account should a wet or dntnp cloth be tor tlu^i 
purpose l!ie broken end of the v ire "ilitntld be pressed to c.arih to 
enable the current to pass into the ground. This should be done 
uilh a stick or the foot. 11 .a " li\e " Mire has been grasped -and 
the person cannot ‘‘ let go," iiwt.antly c.arth the wire, si, hen it will 
be possible to detach bis band. In c.r'cs of seicre shock resulting 
m unconsciousness, .artificial respiration must be .applied. 

ACCIDENTS, GAS, precautions against. 

In houses where the okl-fnsbioiud gacclicr is s'till being used 
it IS of great importance th.at the tube which runs from the ceiling 
should be filled with water Otherwise there will be an escape of 
gas, winch, if not iiistaiith cktccltd, iiiav have fatal rtsulls. Danger 
may be aaoidcd by filling the tube with w.alrr a.s usual <and then 
adding a dessertspoonful of sweet oil The oil prevents e'v .ajioration 
ol the water, and the tube will not then need attention for some 
months 


ACCOMPANIMENTS, to serve with game, me.it, fish, etc. 

BEEF, BOILED — Boiled vcgct.ahlcs, carrots, turnips, etc., 
boiled dumplings, while sauce willi lemon ju'^^u and a little 
mustard 


BEEF, ROAST.— Yorkshire pudding, homt-r.adisli s.aucc, gravy. 

CALF’S HEAD, BOILED OR STEWED —Brain sauce, slices of 
calf's tongue, lemon, bacon and suitable s.iucc. 


CHICKEN, BOILED— Egg sauce and lemon. 

CHICKEN, ROAST. — Bread sauce, bacon, fried sausages, 
stuffing, gravy. 

COD, BOILED —Egg sauce. 

DUCK, RO .AST —.Apple sauce, sage and onion stuffing, green 
peas, and gravy 


DUCK, Y'lLD, \\ IDGEON, TE.VL, etc. — Or.ingc or lemon salad, 
pieces of lemon, cavenne pepper. 


FISH, BOILED —Pieces of lemon, parsley and sauce 
FISH, FRIED -Pieces of lemon, fried parsley and sauce. 
PISH, GRILLED —Pieces of lemon, flavouring and butler. 



Accompaniments 3 Agapanthus 

ACCOMPANI lAZlilZ— continued 

GAME. — Bread sauce, salad, potato chips, fried bread-crumbs, 
cranberry sauce, gravy. 

HERRINGS.— Mustard sauce. 

LAMB, ROAST.— Mint sauce and gravy 

MACKEREL — Gooseberry sauce. 

MUTTON, BOILED, — Caper sauce and boiled vegetables. 

MUTTON, ROAST.— Onion sauce, red currant jelly, gravy. 
Baked suet dumplings if desired. 

PORK, ROAST. — Apple sauce, sage and onion stuffing. 

TONGUE, BRAISED. — Pur6e of spinach and brown sauce 

VEAL, BOILED. — Parsley sauce and boiled vegetables. 

VEAL, BRAISED. — Stuffing, bacon, and brown sauce. 

ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, to treat. 

Heartburn, flushings of the face, and other disagreeable sensa- 
tions are symptoms of this disorder. It is best cured by taking 
two teaspoonfuls of magnesia in a tumbler of milk or- water, 
preferably the former. 

ACID ON CLOTHES, to counteract the effects of. 

Immediately moisten the spot with spirits of ammonia 

ACNE. See BLACKHEADS. 

ADENOIDS, treatment of. 

These are fleshy growths at the back of the nose (in children) 
Salt and water injected into the nose may effect a cure, but most 
cases require operation. This should be followed by breathing 
exercises. The child closes its mouth, and takes, a long breath 
through the nose. The mouth is then opened and the air allowed 
to escape. 

ADONIS, to cultivate. 

These useful rock plants thrive in a shadj’- position if planted 
in a mixture of loam, peat and leal-mould. 

AGAPANTHUS (AFRICAN LILY), to cultivate 

A bulbous-rooted plant with graceful foliage and large heads of 
blossom. The blue variety is the most successful in this countr 3 '. 
The bulbs should be stored in winter and planted out in early 
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Almonds 


Alum 


ALMONDS, to blanch and peel 

Place either in cold water and bring to the boil, or in boiling 
water and let them remain for about 6 or 7 minutes. Take out, 
remove skin, and throw into cold water. If to be used immcdiatelj’ 
dry with a cloth. If to be pounded, or stored for a few days, dry 
them off in a cool oven. 

ALMONDS, DEVILLED. 

Put enough butter in a small pan to give a depth of i inch when 
melted. Bring to boiling heat and, after blanching the almonds, 
throw them in all together. Mix salt and a little caj’cnne on a 
piece of paper. Pemove almonds from the pan and roll them in 
the salt, shaking them well until almost cold. 

ALMONDS, SALTED. 

Prepare exactly as for Devilled Almonds, but omit the cayenne. 

ALMOND TARTLETS. 

2 07 . ground almonds castor sugar 

2 oz. cakc-crumbs short crust 

2 eggs strawberry' jam 

2 tablespoonfuls sherry 

Line some patty tins with the pastry and put a tcaspoonful of 
strawbeny’ jam in each Separate the yolks from the whites of 
eggs, mi.v the ground almonds, crumbs, sherry, yolks and sugar 
(to taste) together and put some in each tart. Whip the whites 
stifilj’, add some castor sugar and a few drops of almond essence; 
pile some of this meringue on top of the almond mixture, and bake 
111 a moderate oven about 30 minutes. 

ALOES. 

This is a purgati\c if taken in large doses, but acts as a tonic 
if taken in small ones. 

ALOES, to propagate. 

.Slips, bottom off-sets, or suckers should be planted separately 
in pots of very light dry' compost Press the soil down firmly and 
water moderately. The plants should be placed in the green-house 
and sheltered from the midday sun They will quickly take root. 
Water very sparingly iu winter. 

ALOYSIA (SWEET VERBENA), to cultivate 

Usually classed as a green-house perennial, but in our southern 
counties it maj' be left out of doors during the winter if well 
protected bj' a covering of straw. Of late years it seems to have 
lost favour, but it is worth cultivation for the fragrance of its leaves 
and the delicate tint of its foliage. 

ALUM, as an astringent eye-wash. 

, Proportion . — A diachin of alum 111 A pint of water. 
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American Cowslip 7 Anchovy Eggs 

AMERICAN COWSLIP, to propafratc. See DODECATHEON. 

AMERICAN PLANTS, suitable soil for. 

Azaleas, rliodoclcndroii-s, audromedas, kalnnas, bcduins^ and other 
plants which usually require bog earth to be cultivated successfully, 
may be grown in a compost of dead leaves, spent tan, rotted saw- 
dust, decomposed straw, grass mowings, and burnt vegetable refuse 
of every description, mixed with suflicicnt garden soil to make it 
hold the moi.slurc. The situation should be such that the plants 
shall be under the direct rays of the sun. 

AMMONIA, HOUSEHOLD, to make 

I large tcaspoonful of soap 24 oz strong solution ammonia 
powder {or finely shredded 10 drops oil of lavender 
caslile) \ i gallon water 

i 07 , powdered borax 

Mix well together and keep in glass bottles with rubber 
stoppers. 

ammonia soap, for flannels. 

Use melted soap and make a lather with warm (not hot) water, 
adding liquid household ammonia in the propoition of 1 tablcspoon- 
ful to each gallon of water Place the flannels in the «olution and 
cover the utensil with washing board foi half an hour. Lift out 
and rinse two or three times in vvann water. 

AMMONIATED TINCTURE OF QUININE. See QUININE. 

AN/EMIA. See BLOODLESSNESS. 

ANCHOVIES. 

These are used, cither whole or filleted, fot hors d'ceuvres and 
savoury dishes. 

ANCHOVY EGGS. 

= eggs 
butter 

chopped parsley 
anchovy paste 

Ilard-boil the eggs, place in cold water for a few mintttes and 
then remove shells Cut eggs in halves across, not lengthwise. 
Scoop out the yolks and well pound with a little butter, anchovy 
paste and a pinch of cayenne Cut bread into neat rounds and either 
fry, or toast and butter. Cut a small piece ofl the bottom parts 
of the cups of wliites of eggs to make a flat base, and then stand 
the wdiitcs of the eggs on the rounds of bread, filling these egg 
cases with the mixture with the aid of a forcing bag and fanej- 
tube._ Sprinkle over with chopped parsley and serve on a dish 
ganiished with cress. 


cayenne 

rounds of bread either fried 
or toasted and buttered 



Anchovy Sauce 

ANCHOVY SAUCE. 
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Antiseptics 


I oz butter pincli cucb of suit und pepper 

I tablespoonful flour i pint new milk, or milk and 

I or 2 teaspoonfuls of anebovy water, or milk and nsb 
essence stock 

Melt tbe butter and stir in the flour, taking care to keep smootl 
Then gradually add the milk, stirring well until the mixture boili 
Add pepper, salt and ancho\'y essence and simmer for 5 minute! 
This sauce is used with various fish dishes 

For alternative recipe see SAUCE, ANCHOVY. 

ANEMONE (WINDFLOWER), to cultivate. 

A hardy perennial which is easily raised from seed. There ai 
many kinds both bulbous and herbaceous, the Alpine and Apennir 
varieties being especially delightful For flowenng in the following 
year the seed should be sown in the open in June or July, while 
from sowings made in January or February the plants should bloom 
in September or October of the same year The seed should be 
covered very lightly with soil, as germination is slow, and the 
plants should be thinned out so as to stand 5 or 6 inches apart. 

ANISEED. 

This IS a spice used largely in confectionery and for flavouring 
and colouring liqueurs and cordials 


ANTHRAX, to treat 

Tbe ulcer should be swabbed with pure carbolic acid and hot 
fomentations applied 

ANTIRRHINUM, to propapate See SNAPDRAGON. 

ANTISEPTICS, to use 

As the name implies, these are used to prevent any wound, etc. 
becoming septic The following are the antiseptics m most common 
use to-day • ^ 


PEROXIDE OF HYDROGEN — This is always in liquid form 
and is obtainable at any chemist’s. It is non-poisonous and, 
as It IS sold in various strengths, the proportion to be used 
in water is stated on each bottle. 


BORIC ACID —One tablespoonful to a pint of water. 

^^“nd POTASH -One teaspoonful to the pint, 

gargle, one of the stock mixture to twelve parts of water. 
CARBOLIC ACID —One tablespoonful to the pint. 



Antiseptics 9 Appendicitis 

ANTISEPTICS— 

FRIAR’S BALSAM Slioulcl be used pure. The bottle contain- 

ing the antiseptic should be labelled and kept out of the 
way of children. 

ANTS, to destroy. 

If the nests appear in the turf, boiling water should be poured 
in. When ants attack ripening wall fruit, lay a broad band of tar, 
mixed with a little sugar, on the bottom of the wall and around 
the stem of the trees. Bands drawn in white chalk will have the 
same effect. 

APERIENTS, to use. 

CASTOR OIL. — One tcaspoonful to two tablcspoonfuls. 

SEXKA or BLACK DRAliOnT.— Two to four tablcspoonfuls. 

CONFECTION OF SULPHUR.— One to two tcaspoonfuls. 

SYRUP OF CASCARA.— Half to two tcaspoonfuls. 

MAGNESIA. — Half to one tcaspoonful. 

LICORICE POWDER —Half to one te.ispoonful 

APHIDES, to destroy. See PLANT-LICE 

APHIS (GREEN FLY), to remove from rosebuds. 

Nothing is better than the aphis brush, which consists of a pair 
of soft brumes joined together with a steel bow, so that by pressure 
of the hand they arc brought in contact and the bud between them 
IS cleared. See also INSECTS ON PLANTS, to destroy. 

apoplexy, treatment of 

Bleeding into the brain It occurs most frequently in men, and 
is a disease of middle and advanced life. 

The head and shoulders should be raised a few inches from 
the ground. If the breathing is bad he should be turned on his 
side; a wet towel may be placed round his head. The patient should 
be kept quiet, to give the bleeding a chance to stop, and stimulants 
of any sort avoided. 

APPENDICITIS, 

Causes — Constipation, cold, strain, fruit-pips, toothbrush bristles 
swallowed w'hilst cleaning the teeth, violent purgatives. 

Sympioms . — Sudden pains in the abdomen, "often beginning in 
the centre, but ultiinatclj’- located in the right side. These pains 
are fiequently accompanied by vomiting. 

Ticatmciit . — The person should be put to bed and hot fomenta- 
tions applied to the abdomen. Diet should consist of milk and beef 
tea A doctor should be sent for at once as immediate surgical 
treatment is sometimes necessary. 
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Apple Charlotte 

APPLE CHAHLOTTE. 

apples 
stale bread 
3 or 4 dotes 

(liitotipb for four <>t fne people ) 

Stew tlic apples (peeled and rornP ttll tc'-Vr 
closes lane a c.il.e im witii bleed dipped lu : or tlanfitts PJU.T. 
join Uic edKCs tOKClbcr with tirt: ft'*-' ‘'fT C'. and 

coscr with a round of btiud dipjied in tii.Utr lliiu 
buttered paper and baV.c in a qineb otett, turnis’g lO'.tnd to bio.sn 
all sides alike 

APPLE CHIPS. 

Peel and core tbe apples, cut into tbin slice' i.tul bike in an 
oven till quite bard They will then keep b'r ye-its. Steep in not 
water before usine 


APPLE CHUTNEY. 5 ff CHUTNCV 
APPLE DUMPLINGS, 

6 or 8 .apples 6 or 8 dotes 

S or flour sujrar 

4 or lard and butter tt.Her 

pinch of salt 

(EnouRb for sW or cirIu people ) 

Make tlie pastry tvtth flour .and butter and lard ; ndd pinch nl 
salt, mix sltfily with water, cut into (i' uiatty pieces as appltt, 
allotting roughly i o/. ol pastry to each .apple, Veel and core the 
apples, keeping them ttliole; p’kacc c.ach on ,a pic<x of pastry and 
fill the hole with sugar attil a clove. Work the pastry rcatnd the 
apple, brush over with water and sprinkle with sugar, ll.akc about 
20 minutes. 

APPLE FLAN. 

f lb short pastre- i or butter 

S medium-sired cooking apples gr.aird rind of about lialf a 
2 tablcspoonfuls of sugar lemon 

Peel and core 4 of the apples and cut them into thin slices. 
Place in nan with the butler, sugar and lemon rind, cooking over 
aery gentle heat until the apple becomes pulp, when allow to cool 
Make short pastry and line flan ring with same. Place in the pastry 
the pulped apple. Prepare the uncooVed apiilc In* peeling, coring 
and cuttmg into thin slices. Place these Uifn slices on the top of 
the cooked apple until tt is completely covered Bake in fairly hot 
0^001^^’^ s^xed either hot 
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Apples 


Apple Fool 

APPLE FOOL. 

Peel aiul core the apples, stew till tender, beat to a pulp, 
gradually adding citlicr i pmt milk or i pint cream and i pint 
milk. 

APPLE FRITTERS. Sec FRITTERS. 

APPLE JAM. See JAM. APPLE. 

APPLE JELLY. See JELLY (PRESERVE). APPLE. 

APPLE PUDDING. 

i lb flour 1 tablcspoonful of sugar 

4 oz. beef suet tablcspoonful of water 

pinch of salt little grated lemon nnd 

I lb. good cooking apples 

Chop the suet finely and roll in flour, then mix with the flour 
and pinch of salt. I^Iakc into a dough with water, knead and roll 
out thinly Butler a basin and line it with this paste. Peel and 
core the apples and slice into thin slices until the basin is filled. 
Add the sugar, lemon rind and water and a small piece of butter. 
Cover the top of the basin with paste, cover with a cloth and boil 
for 3 hours. When cooked turn out of basin and serve with cream 
or custard. 

APPLES, hints on buying and cooking. 

Do not buy very small fruit even if it is verj' cheap, because 
there is so much waste from cores and peeling. 

The heaviest apples are always the best and it is advisable to 
choose fruit which yield with a slight crackling sound when pressed 
between the thumb and finger. 

Peelings can cither be stcivcd in a little water and sugar and 
used for tarts and puddings or to make a sauce. 

Vary the flavouiiiig in apple dishes — cinnamon, cloves, ginger 
and lemon nnd arc equally suitable for the purpose. 

APPLES, to dr>'. 

Peel the apples and cut into slices. Then spread on cloths or 
boards and dry outside if the weather is fine. Port.able frames 
are an adianLage. They can be used cither in drying indoors or 
outside. After the apples are pared, quartered, and cored, .string 
them in lengths to leacli twice across the frame; the ends of the 
twine should then be lied together and the string bung on the 
nails across the frame. As the apples dry they can be taken from 
the string and others placed on m their place. Dried apples may 
be bleached by exposing to the fumes of burning sulphur. 

APPLES, to keep 

Choose an elevated piece of ground in the orchard, and dig a 
shallow hole in which heap the apples in quantities of not more 



Apples 12 Apricots 

than 10 or la bushels. Cover them with straw laid lengthwise 
from top to bottom of the heap : leave them thus two or three 
daj's, during which time thej’ will heat and sweat. When drj', 
cover the straw inth a thin layer of earth except in three or four 
small places at the top and tlie bottom, where a large wisp of straw 
should be inserted and bent over as a watershed. 


APPLES, to peel easilp 

If scalding water is poured o\cr apples the skins will peel 
o 5 more easily. 

APPLES, to preserve the colour of. 

If apples are soaked for a quarter or an hour in cold water to 
which a little lemon juice has been added they will retain tbeir 
colour dunng cooking. 

APPLES, to store 

Lay the fruit on the floor or shelf so that they do not touch 
one another. They should be frequently examined and any that 
show signs of decay should be removed Rough skinned apples 
such as russets keep best. 

APPLE SAUCE. Set SAUCE, APPLE. 

APPLE SNOW. 


i lb apples 
i oz gelatine 
4 oz. castor sugar 
1 gill water 


rind of 1 lemon 
juice of i lemon 
whites of 2 eggS 


(Enough for four or five people.) 

dks^tf slice the apples. Stew them with the sugar, 
imcflf Stated rind and 

Put into ' to a stiff froth and sUr lightly. 

Put into a mould. Turn out when set, and serve with custard sauce. 

APPLE TART. See TART, FRUIT. 

APPLE TREES, the cultivation of. 

the bKt— Md good, deep soil— a rich, sandy loam is 

below’ the surface it- doc ond^cy of its root growth is to run just 
surface it does not usually require root pruning or lifting. 

APPLE WATER. 

of boiUng^v^ter^''^BSt^t*nn’ pulp and pour upon it a pint 

COM. Thi'SS 

apricot jam. See JAhf, APRICOT. 
apricots, bottling fruits, to bottle. 


Apricots 13 Artichotes 

APRICOTS, to dry. 

Choose fruit which is not quite npc and scald in a jar immersed 
in boiling water. Then skin, stone, and put them into a syrup of 
lialf their weight of sugar, in the proportion of a pint of water 
to er’crj' 4 lb. of sugar, scald, and then boil them until elear. 
Allow to stand for two daj's in the sj'nip, before scalding in a tliin 
cand3^ Keep them in the candy for two daj's, warming them up 
each daj'. I'inall}’- place them on a strainer to dry. 

ARROWROOT, to test 

The best arrowroot is the Bermuda If a slight crackling is 
heard uhen rubbing between the fingers, the arrowroot is sound. 
Pure ariouTool is usuallj- of an opaque whiteness. 

ARROV/ROOT BLANCMANGE. 

Take 2 t.ablcspoonfuls of arrowroot to i quart of milk, and 
a pinch of salt. Scald and sweeten the milk and then stir in the 
arrowroot, which must first be moistened with some milk. Let it 
boil once. Orange water, rose water, or lemon peel can be used to 
flavour it. Pour into moulds to cool. 

ARROWROOT CUSTARD, for inv.alids 

Mix a tablcspooiiful of arrowroot with a little cold milk. Then 
add 1 pint milk, and boil. Stir in the .arrowroot, an egg, and a 
tablcspoonful of sugar, well beaten together. Let it scald, and pour 
into cups to cool. A little cinnamon boiled in the milk flavours it 
pleasantly. 

ARTEMISIA (WORMWOOD), to cultiv.atc 

A half-hardr' annual, with a graceful growth of fresh green 
foliage and prettj- little j’cllow flowers. JIaj' be raiped from seed 
sown 111 gentle heat. 

ARTICHOKES, to choose. 

Break off one of the stalks. Young and good artichokes will 
break off clear, old ones will be stringy. 

ARTICHOKES, to cultivate. 

The globe varict5>^ gives largei heads and more fleshy edible 
parts than the oval. Plant the j’oung shoots in April in CTOund that 
has been well worked and manured Place in rows aDout 5 feet 
imart and 2 feet between the plants and give plenty of water. 
Trim the tops and roots before planting. Plant a row or two each 
year to secure a succession of ciops from .Tune to October. Bring to 
a large head bj’’ cutting off the side suckers when about as large 
as an egg. Gather when the scales open and before the flowers 
appear at the centre. Break down the stems close to the ground 
after gathering. 

ARTICHOKES, JERUSALEM, to boil 

Wash, peel and cut the artichokes in oval or pyTamid shapes. 
Put at once into cold water with a little lemon juice or vinegar. 



Artichohes 


14 Asparagus 

Put them in boiling water with salt and lemon juice, and boil 
gently from 30 to 40 minutes. When tender drain nell, put them 
in a hot vegetable dish, and serve with wlute sauce 

ARTICHOKES, JERUSALEM, to grow. 

A row of artichokes set about 18 inches apart makes an excellent 
screen for an ugly fence. Thej' will grow in almost any soil so 
readily that it is difficult to clear the ground of them again. Pro- 
pagation is by sets or cuttings of the roots as for potatoes Plant 
them 4 or 5 inches deep in rows a 5'ard apart, allowing about 2 feet 
distance in the rows. They mav be had throughout the autumn 
and winter. 


ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION, to apply. 

Turn the patient on his face, and drain the water out of the 
mouth and air passages. The finger should be swept round tbe ba^ 
of the throat to see there is no obstruction to the entrance of air, 
such as water, weeds or false teeth. The tongue should be grasped 
and drawn forward, and then the patient turned on his back, and 
pillow or Tolled-up coat put between the shoulder-blades, and 
the head pulled backwards Grasp the arms at the elbows, and 
maw them over his head, and keep in the position for two seconds. 
Lowct arms to the side of the chest, and press them against the 
nos to expel the air, after remaining in the position two seconds, 

again The movements should be 
done fifteen tunes a minute Smelling .salts should be put under 
the nose, and hot and cold water dashed alternately on the face. 

When respiration has been 
should be coiered with blankets, and given 
not tea or brandy and water. ^ 

ART WORK, washing of. 

sido^^Ti^ water, stiffen with gum water and iron on wrong 

sine. Do not use soap when washing. 

TU (SNAK&ROOT), to cultivate 

from its stem which resembles a serpent’s 
Inv soil tw ^ and will grow in 

be .disturbed rather moist. It is hardy, but should not 

asparagus, to boil. 

with'laM ^the^-ft white part of the asparagus; tie in bundles 

of toilig:’ water if” ^ ^ 

a pinch of carbonate nf '*P possible) with salt and 

minut“, taW^e not to for^bout 20 to 30 

drain, untie and L the l.eads Lift out the bundles, 

Serve with melted butter or H^ante ^nee 
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ASPARAGUS, to gather. 

Cut flic shoots when they arc from 2 to 5 inches above the 
ground, otherwise the heads soon become open and loose. Thrust 
the knife down close b}' the side of the .shoots to be cut, taking care 
not to damage or destroy any young buds that are coming up in 
succession and do not yet appear, cutting the shoots off wanting, 
about 3 or 4 inches within the ground. TJie -mam cutting for the 
year should finish about thc^econd or third week in June. 

ASPARAGUS, to grow. 

Grow in a light easily-worked soil aud in a situation open to 
the sun. Divide off into beds 4 or 5 feet wide and leave a 2 foot 
path between each bed. Well dig in plenty of rotted manure before 
planting roots in hlarch. Always keep beds free from weeds. 

ASPARAGUS, to prcscnc. 

It IS best to eat asparagus when freshly gathered as it then acts 
as a mild apenent. But it may be kept quite fresh for some time 
by standing it upright in not more than half an inch of water. 

ASPERULA (WOODRUFF), to cultivate 

Tilts is a hardy perennial suitable for shubberies or the spring 
garden, as it thrives in shade and blossoms into pretty tufts of 
small white flowers in May. Its dried leai’cs aud stems are 
extremely fragrant and may be used to lay among linen. 

ASPIC JELLY. JELLY, ASPIC. 

ASPIDISTRAS, the care of. 

Remove some of the soil aud sprinkle a little bone meal on 
the roots as a food. Make a solution of i teaspoonful of nitrate of 
soda dissolved in warm water, and add it to a bucket full of cold 
water. Allow the plant to stand for a time in the bucket and then 
dram. A little silver sand placed lu tbo pot will greatly improve 
the plants. 

aster, to cultivate 

This is a large family, including the Michaelmas Daisy and 
many named kinds of half-hardy annuals winch deserve a place in 
every garden, as they put forth their beauty late 111 autumn. To 
secure a succession of bloom there should be several sowings, and 
the first will need artificial heat. The best results are often obtained 
by growing asters entirely in the open, in which case the sowing 
should be made in April on a well-prepared bed of rich soil lightened 
with wood ashes. The seedlings should be thinned out so as to give 
each plenty of room to grow into a sturdy plant before being 
transferred to its final quarters; and here again the soil should 
be dressed in readiness with well-rotted manure, while the plants 
should be assisted with weak liquid manure until they begin to 
flower. 
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At Homes 


ASTHMA, to relieve. 

Silk 2kc? Pork, 

»f SL£^-' to thi Se^rgS rSicTSrmrSt 

and - at HOME" DAYS 

^eBts sufficrsulh rSl '3'^^te simple refresh- 

IH" ^ 

pS’ t- -s Hot = 

^ regard for tie r these should 

At these infonnal flffr..r*i/vy^ »* grexisv natnrf* 

?n?-euHfii^ to^hllcfthe oT'lpeml 

ffifar^-S'Xro “ r£&f'T«f 2e s 

Shon/alf^™ mVh ”r 'j^ormal'w^ shotan into the 

to see m thl r^m *'^tore any Sds”lhe ’m 

her circle i ^he case of a ci,,, ^ ^he may chance 

^hile Md t^^stess wd ^ newcomer to 

spirit. '“troduce her to anyone for n little 

. . A hostess if ceat^d ■ a kindred 

amrll oT ril^^upra^fin 1 a tady 

A gentlema-n -Kc-^' '^hen thp Sheeted by a new 

sfandmg until she is v.-hen greeteTbv^^^ d ^ g|“tleinan. 

down while any course no remains 

accommodation ^ ^ ^ ^ ^^re standiaor %1° ^^“tleman would sit 

a.h„„„ i, ." "“ '*'= '” 

tion should be not been introduo "t^^nct to chat with 

yotir hostess anr? On ^he conversa- 

necSsS^ " -». f-“1 

The hostess tries to hare . that is 

lu nare two or 

three minutes' conversation 
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■witli each fresh caller, then must probably interest herself with 
newcomers, so you talk and make yourself generally agreeable 
without expecting her to look after you all the time. 

Take your leave quietly — a bow and a smile for other visitors, 
a handshake and word of farewell for your hostess — without any 
fuss of the kind that makes other people feel as if they also ought 
to go 

The Bndc at Home . — Upon coming to her new home a bride 
moving in formal circles usually gives several At Homes in quick 
succession, sending out the usual afternoon or evening At Home 
cards, each mentioning the various dates, to friends and relations, 
particularly including all who attended the wedding or sent presents 

It is not necessary to provide any special entertainment at these 
first At Homes, as the primary object of callers will be to see and 
chat with the bride. 

Doubtless the bride wdll receive many cards and calls, all of 
which must be promptly returned in like manner 

If not moving in circles where the formal routine of calling 
and card-leaving is observed, she should still give some little 
“ afternoons ” or " house-wanning ” parties to friends and relations 
of her own and her husband’s, especially those from whom they 
received presents and good wishes, inviting also any of their new 
neighbours who have already approached them in a fnendly spirit, 
and the bride should call upon any who have paid a welcoming 
visit to her. This is, of course, providing that the latter are people 
whose acquaintance she and her husband wish to cultivate. 


AUBERQINES. 

These are usually sensed stuffed and either baked or boiled, as 
an entr^. They should only be eaten when quite npe as they are 
very indigestible at any other time. 


AUBERGINES, FARCIES. 

Cut in halves from end to end (not acioss) and take out part 
of the centre. Place this in a basin with a dash each of pepper, 
salt and , vinegar and let it stand for about one hour. Then 
cook carefully for a few minutes a few mushrooms, one or two 
small onions, chives and a little chopped parsley, with a good spoon- 
ful of oil, after which add the aubergine pulp from the basin. Mix 
well and fill up the scooped-out centres of the aubergines with 
this mixture, dust over with bread-crumbs and small bits of butter. 
Place on fireproof dish and bake for about 20 minutes in a hot oven. 


AUBERGINES, FRIED. 

Peel, cut mto rounds about J inch in thickness, dip in batter 
and fry. When cooked, drain and sprinkle with sugar or salt. 

B 
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aubret,.. " '■“Wte 

■ easily bvT^ gardens and sloping 

seed; indMd. the seed will so v^ftseH n, 
wall m .,g b,„„ in the‘S„:?f|.S“^ «ld«ka ot . 

AUmcULA, to cultivate 

from 

k£1s"S' Karbnro‘p%fSt“3 ? » '^”- 

Ste %r " «ay R’lS*?; Sj„‘'™"oa «! the loMs in 

-eVed wh'ennS1e“Af-‘j ' 

0^1 and black{e?d“°"^ thoroughly with i lb. each of castor 

in”a”s'heUer^^ no*’ plants, but the 

and sandy loan? i. ®°>1 sho^d planted 

PropagatiL is mthir neither^ too dam ^^'^th-mould 

seed. “ther by layering, off-sets °^“P too dry, 

„ . ® ^^atting, or by hybndizrf 

BACHELOR'S BUTTON c ry 

back, tvEAK , ranunculus 

Welli^b With fflntr? cure. 

S^SiuJ^^® IS sXlSgSSoS^ 

bacon m 1. 

=*kb„Wu'p7ob,^“ 

“■'J-'O. pr.....„„ EAKEIVEIL 

■>r4 J. “h « » Si fn”Sf „ 

AAKing powdek '"'aated from bnSinJ'"'' '’”'■•■»& meat, 

“*=«| to make 

4or'caSn“°^ ‘^^tar 

l^tix all Well ^ ^onnd^rice^°‘^^ 
tin, keep covered Pass thr 

- a dr/Sy^ugh a hair sieve, put into a 
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Bandages 


BALDNESS, a cure for. 

Apply regularly a mixture of i pint water, ^ oz. pearl ash, and 
I gill onion juice. 

BALDNESS, to avoid 

Dandruff is a frequent cause of premature baldness. The head 
should be washed once a week in soap and soft water, and the scalp 
kept oiled with a mixture of three parts of almond oil to one of 
spirits of wine A tablespoonful of flowers of sulphur shaken up 
in a medicine bottle full of water and the lotion applied to the head 
will keep the scalp free from scurf. 

BALM, to propagate. See HERBS. 

BANANA FRITTERS. See FRITTERS, FRUIT 

BANANA SPLIT. 

Place a teaspoonful each of two different kinds of ice cream on 
a banana cut lengthways and pour over fruit juice Sprinkle with 
chopped walnuts. Serve with whipped cream and a maraschino 
cherry. 

BANANA TRIFLE. See TRIFLE, BANANA. 

BANDAGES, application of 

The following will have to be applied by a surgeon, or skilled 
nurse, but certain materials will have to be prepared for them • 

1. Plaster of Pans — Necessary strips of cheese cloth, plaster of 
Pans, and hot water must be ready 

2. Starch — Rolls of sheet wadding, basin of boiled starch of a 
thin consistency and strips of bandage of necessary width must be 
prepared. 

3. Bandages for broken bones . — ^Necessary bandages and splints, 
iif available. Person must on no account be moved until the arrival 
'of the doctor. 

The following are bandages which can be applied at home with- 
out the aid of a surgeon, or nurse . 

4. Finger Bandages — ^Width about i inch to i inch To apply 
wind first around wrist, then bring up the back of the hjind, wind 
around finger from tip to base, down back of hand again and around 
wrist in the opposite direction from the first winding, so that the 
ends may be tied to secure the bandage. 

5. TFrist Bandages — Placing one end at the base of the palm 
of the hand, take bandage over the hand between the thumb and 
first finger, then completely around hand between thumb and first 
finger again, down back of hand, around wrist, gradually winding 
up the arm as far as necessary, reversing the bandage to keep it 
flat on the arm. 
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Basil 

Bandages —Wind baudagfc once or twice around Bead 
and then once under chin to prc\ent bandage from slipping. Tie 
the ends over the spot where the most pressure is needed. 

1. Z Shng — As IS uell known this can be made from a large 
j V 1 • ^ triangle, the point of the triangle being 

a^ened behind the elbow and the ends of the handkerchief knotted 
behind the neck Endeavour always to arrange bandage so that 
the hand is shghth’ raised compared with the elbow, 

? Bandagc ~A narrow folded bandage is the best for this, 
fow eye to be bandaged, then 

it ^ ^ bandage below the car and the other diagonally 

to the back of the head, where the ends should 
e crossed and brought round again, being tied over the eye If 
bandaged, a broader bandage should be used 
round to the back of the head, ends 
crossed, brought to the front and tied 

BANNOCK. 

snooS oatmeal and flour, half a tea- 

treacle a same amount of salt, a tablespoonful of 

pa^te 'laKa at?"’ buttermilk to make into a stiff 

bark, decoction of, to prepare 

until bark iu pints of water. Boil 

d»nta., ay„.,.,y, oi ‘.”S” s,“‘“ 

barley sugar rock. 

until it whUen^^'d should be boiled together 

luice of a iS Dron StH ^i'^ 

crisply it is ready to lip water, and if it breaks o6 

.t .Ku b. Sig t fx?. ".“nfiSS 

barley water. 

I sugar 

Well wash the barky put it into ^7 7 ^^“ 
aud juice and a little su^w bout 

let It stand for 6 or 7 liSu« ^ ’^=‘ter over, cover and 

Wash I oz pearl'bS;„^i^?’“ use Or- 

^ith I pint cold water. 'UTipn ^ n wakr and put into a saucepan 
strain o2 the water and' add t nmrf boikd for about 15 minutes 

half the liquid, anr^rain'V^ i”^ 

a little lemon juice. swam. Sweeten and flavour- with 

basil, to propagate See HERBS 
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Bath 21 Bath Salts 

BATH, to clean a. 

Soak a piece of clotli in paraffin and rub bath well with it, after- 
wards rinsing bath in hot water. 

BATH, EFFERVESCENT, to prepare 

(а) i oz. sodium bicarbonate (c) ij oz sodium chloride 

(б) i oz. sodium acid sulphate (common salt) 

(d) } oz calcium chloride 

First dissolve (n), (c) and (d) in a gallon of water; then add 
sodium acid sulphate and increase the quantity of water to 25 to 30 
gallons. 

Though the above formula is for one bath, it can, of course, be 
prepared in larger quantities in the same proportions. 

BATH, EMOLLIENT, to prepare a. 

1 Ib barley meal 

2 lb wheat bran 
I oz borax 

These ingredients should first be dissolved as far as possible 
in 2 quarts of warm water and then strained into the bath-tub, 
afterwards adding sufficient, water to make up the bath. 

BATH, MUSTARD, to prepare a 

Mix i oz. mustard with a little cold water to a paste, then 
gradually add hot water for a bath. See also MUSTARD BATH. 

BATHS, precautions in taking. 

A cold bath is a tonic for those in robust health. People Avho 
have a bad circulation should use tepid water. 

Hot baths, if indulged in to excess, are harmful; they should 
be taken 3ust before retiring to bed. To avoid scalding children 
in hot baths the elbow should be put in the water to see it is not 
too hot, before the child is placed in it 

BATH SALTS, to make (First recipe ) 

Mix together 12 oz. of sodium carbonate and 2 oz. of borax. 
This will give enough powder for two baths. Dissolve 7 oz of 
this " bath salt ” in a pint of water and add 25 to 30 gallons in an 
ordinary bath-tub. 

The above powder may be perfumed with a few drops of 
bergamot oil, lemon grass oil, or lavender oil. 

BATH SALTS, to make (Second recipe.) 

Take 4 oz .of sodium carbonate crystals and use as above. 

For perfume add eau-de-Cologne or lavender water, whichever 
is preferred. 
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Beans’ 


bath taps, to lacquer. 

«.e..y wit a s„,„ cam., .a ‘S," Wply 

=*Ty„, POR 


3 02 flour 
pinch of salt 
2 tablespoonfuls tepid water 


* “elted 

^Ijjpped white of i eg-g- 


p f - wflue or I eg-g- 

pS;il|i or'SelS b„Uer\dT^le" 

-ttari-'" Sw 

<« frs-iJe. “ '" “>Mi"S Ssh, mat, bmt, 

BAyZvr”'"“’ 

sss S3 

bay rum. ^ 

t>e« «.<« ^ . 


beans and peas 

befor?S,?4 "o-oScta 

SEANS. BROAD, to bofl. 


rosin 


beaus 
salt 
parsley sauce 


Put the b • tiarsiey sauce 

S and boil until 

poured over. with-ffielted cooked 

SEANS, broad t 
These nio^A ° 

»il. Sow „„ a 

January to June pfnclf^ general crop »tid 

off the tops intervals from 

ts any sig-n of black fly 
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Bed-sores 


BEANS, FRENCH, to boil. 

beans carbonate of soda 

salt butter 

String the beans and slice them tliinlj' in a slanting direction, 
and put them in salted water till required. When ready put them 
in a pan of toiling water with salt and pinch of carbonate of soda 
bet them boil quickly (uncovered) until tender; drain them, serve 
in a hot vegetable dish with a lump of butter. 

BEANS, FRENCH OR KIDNEY, to grow. 

Select an o|>cn, sunny position with a rich deep soil; dig deeply 
and manure in the autuiun. The first sowing in the open should 
be made about the middle of April, and the 3'oung plants should be 
sheltered with a covering of loose litter. The main crop should be 
sown early in May and a few seeds sown for succession at weekly 
intervals until the' beginning of Julj'. Sow the seed 6 inches apart 
in drills a inches deep and allow a to 3 feet between the rows Thin 
out or transplant the 3*oung plants to distances of i fool apart. 

BEANS, HARICOT, to boil. 

1 pint haricots chopped parsley 

li 02. butter pepper and salt 

carbonate of soda 

Soak the beans for 12 hours in cold water with a pinch 
of carbonate of soda, I?ut them into a saucepan, cover with cold 
water and boil gently for about 2 hours. When tender drain in 
a colander (the water should be saved for the stock pot and not 
thrown away). Melt the butter in the saucepan, add the beans, 
parsley (one dessertspoonful), pepper and salt, and toss them over 
the fire till hot. Sciwe in a vegetable dish. 

beans, RUNNER, to grow. 

These thrive best in a soil which is deep and holds the moisture 
fairly well Dig deeply and thoroughly manure the ground in the 
autumn, and sow the first seed about the middle of May in a 
.sheltered position. Sow for succession at intervals in the open 
until the middle of June. The seed should be sown in drills 2 
inches deep at distances of 5 inches between the seeds and 6 feet 
between the rows. In hot weather give plenty of water and, when 
the first leaves appear, the rods should be firmly placed in the 
ground. Dust the young plants with plenty of soot to protect them 
against slugs. 

BEDS, to ascertain if damp 

Put a mirror for a few moments between the sheets. If it 
is misty when removed, then the bed is damp. 

BED-SORES, to prevent and remedy. 

When an illness is of long duration, the position of the patient 
should be changed from one side to the other to avoid both con- 
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Bed Springs 


gestion of the lungs and bed-sores The slightest crease or partide 
of food in the bed-clothes may give rise to bed-sores The patient 
should be sponged each day after his bath with equal parts of 
methylated spirits and oil Apply the mixture to the back, elbows 
and any place where there is pressure. Dust all over with starch 
powder If there is any soreness apply the white of egg or lemon 
juice and fold a sheet above and below the part to protect it. 


BED SPRINGS. 

New bed and cot springs should be treated with aluminium 
paint; they will not then rust 


BEDSTEAD, to clean a brass 

If the brass of a bedstead is a bad colour rub over with half a 
lemon dipped in salt, then wash with warm soapy_ water. Dry 
thoroughly, and polish with a soft duster. After cleaning it in this 
way it is sufficient to rub it over once a month with a rag dipped 
in paraffin, and polish with a soft duster. 

BED TICKS, to clean. 

Dissolve a very little permanganate of potash in plenty of cold 
water and rinse the tick in this mixture after washing. Any stains 
should be removed by means of a weak solution of chloride of lime 
and water, or a thin paste of starch and water, which should be 
placed ou the stains and brushed o6 when dry Well drj' and air 
the ticking To prevent the feathers coming through rub the inside 
with a fine piece of beeswax. 

BED-V/ETTING BY CHILDREN. 

Causes . — Giving children liquids just before bedtime, worms,' 
light foreskin, stone in the bladder. 

Treatment — The child should not have anything to drink for 
two hours before bedtime. Worms should be got nd of. A surgeon 
should be consulted as to the advisability of circumcision. 


BEE BALM, to cultivate See MONARD.A. DIDYMA. 

BEEF, .A.CCOMPANIMENTS. 

1 Bee/. — Yorkshire pudding and horse-radish either 

slireaaed or made into sauce . clear gravy. 

Tor Boiled Fresh Beef — Carrots, turnips, and a green vegetable, 
dumplings ^ — Carrots, turnips, onions and suet 


BEEF, to boil. 

beef (silvcrsidc) 
3 carrots 
3 turnips 
1 onion 


dumplings 
4 oz flour 
2 oz suet 
salt and pepper 


Well wash the beef 
bring to boiling-point, 


to remove the salt, place in tepid water and 
simmer gentl3', allowing 20 minutes to the 



pound and 20 minutes over, skim occasionally. Prepare the vegetables, 
cut them up neatly, put them in with the meat, the carrots should 
go in first. Mix the dumplings and cook them with the meat and 
vegetables about 15 to 20 minutes. Serve the meal on a hot dish 
with vegetables and dumplings round, some of the liquor in a tureen. 

I 

\ 

BEEF,; to choose. 

The flesh should be deep red in colour, smooth grained, the lean 
and fat intermixed. The fat should be of a pale straw colour and 
somewhat soft. If very yellow it generally denotes the animal was 
fed on oil-cake. It is rich and greasy, and wastes in cooking, but 
is quite wholesome. 


BEEF CAKE, to make 

Chop the meat very fine, add pepper and salt to taste, a little 
parsley, nutmeg, and some finely-chopped lemon peel. Mix well 
together with bread-crumbs, and bake in the oven for about an hour. 

BEEF COLLOPS. 

i lb. beef 1 oz butter 

1 onion vegetables for garnish 

2 oz rice salt and pepper 

i pint stock 

(Enough for four people ) 

Mince the beef finely, melt the butter in a stewpan and fry the 
chopped onion, remove it and fry the beef, add the stock and the 
rice, which must be washed and previously parboiled. Simmer 
gently till cooked, season well, pile in the centre of a hot dish, 
garnish with vegetables (carrot and turnip cut in dice or green peas). 
Serve very hot. 


BEEF, FRICANDEAU OF. 


2 lb fillet or piece of rump 
herbs 

larding bacon 
mushrooms 
tomatoes 
potatoes 

(Enough for seven or eight people ) 


3 cloves 
2 blades mace 
salt and pepper 
carrot, turnip, onion 
wineglass sherry 


Trim the beef and make it a good shape, lard this thickly and 
neatly with strips of bacon, put a layer of vegetables cut roughly 
in a stewpan, add the spice, herbs and sherry and enough stock to 
barely cover vegetables, place on the meat, cover with a greased 
paper, and cook gently for an hour and a half or till tender. Remove 
the fillet and crisp it in the oven, place on a hot dish, strain the 
stock, thicken and season it, pour round the meat, garnish with 
button mushrooms, small tomatoes and young potatoes. 



Beef Galantine , 

BEEF GALANTINE. 

i Ifa lean beef 
i lb. raw ham 
i lb sausages 

1 lb bread-crumbs 

2 or 3 eggs 



I shallot 
chopped parsley 
} lb mushrooms 
salt and pepper 
little glaze 


Beef 


Put the beef and ham through a mincing machine separately, 
then both together, mix with skinned sausages, bread-crumbs, 
chopped mushrooms, shallot, parsley, and plenty of salt and pepper, 
bind with raw eggs and form the mixture into a smooth roll like 
a sausage Tie securely in a pudding cloth and boil it gently for 
zi hours; when it is cold brush or'cr with a little glaze made with 
dissolved gelatine flavoured and coloured with Liebig’s extract. 


BEEF, MINCED. 

Take the lean of some cold roast beef and chop very fine, adding 
a small minced onion Season with pepper and salt Put it into 
a stewpan with some of the gravy that has been left from the day 
before, and let it stew for a quarter of an hour. Then put it (two- 
thirds full) into a deep dish. Fill up the dish with mashed potatoes, 
heaped high in the centre, smoothed on the surface, and browned 
Cold roast mutton or lamb rosy be minced in the same way, 
filling up the dish with mashed turnips instead of potatoes. 

BEEF PATTIES. 

i lb beef little stock 

little flour salt and pepper 

For Pastry 

i lb flour salt 

5 oz butter and lard r egg 

water 

(Enough to make six patties ) 

Make flaky pastry, roll out to a quarter of an inch in thickness, 
cut the top with a 'pastry cutter, roll up the pastry again and 
line the_ patty tins Put in the meat cut in dice or minced and 
dipped in seasoned flour, pour over a teaspoonful of stock, egg 
round the edges, put on the top and press edges together. Brush 
over with egg and make a hole in the top; bake in a hot oven for 
half an hour. 


BEEF, POTTED 

Make a mixture of ^ lb. of salt and i oz each of sugar and 
saltpetre and rub into some lean beef; allow to stand for several 
day*:, then cut into pieces and boil till tender Beat it to a paste 
in a marble mortar when cold, adding gradually a little melted 
fat, pepper, allspice, or cloves as desired. Press it into pots and 
pour over a layer of clarified butter or pure mutton fat about a 
quarter of an inch thick. Cover the spots and keep in a cool place 
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BEEF, PRESSED. 

Wipe and dry 8 or lo lbs. of salted silvcrside or brisket and 
tie tightly with tape or string. Place in the oven and leave until 
thoioughfy brown. Transfer to a large saucepan and cook for 
several hours in 2 pint stock. Cover with heavy vveights and 
remove bindings. Flavour part of the stock with relish. Dissolve 
I oz. gelatine in water; allow to cool and then add parsley and 
slices of hard-boiled egg and use for decorating meat. 

BEEF RISSOLES. 

Remove all skin and gristle from meat and mince meat finely. 
Chop finely one or two small boiled onions, a little parsley and 
cheivil, and add to the minced beef together with a few bread- 
crumbs, a little mushroom ketchup to flavour, and pepper and salt to 
season. Jfix all together thoroughly and bind with white of egg. 
Shape into balls, or small rolls, dust with flour, dip in well-beaten 
yolk of egg and roll in bread-crumbs. Drop into boiling fat and fry to 
a light golden brown, basting and turning them frequently. Serv’c 
either dry with sprigs of parsley, or else with a rich, thick brown 
gravy. 

BEEF, ROAST. 

sirloin or any roasting piece 
horse-radish sauce 

Wipe the meat, place on a roasting tin, allow a quarter of an 
hour to the pound and a quarter of an hour over. Baste frequently. 
To make the gravy pour off some of the dripping, brown a little 
salt in the pan, add water or stock, stir till boiling, pour round 
the meat. Serve with horse-radish sauce and Yorkshire pudding. 

BEEF, SALT, to prepare. 

Well rub the meat with plain salt and leave for about S hours, 
then rub thoroughly with the following mixture : 

1 oz. saltpetre 2 oz. sugar 

8 oz. salt I dessertspoonful crushed bay 

2 oz pepper leaves 

'Crush saltpetre, sugar and salt, and mix in the pepper and 
bay leaves. Put the meat on a large dish, turn each day, and 
keep rubbing in the mixture In this manner a small joint will 
be salted in about a week. 

beef, scallops a L'ITALIENNE 

1 lb beef i oz bread-crumbs 

2 oz butter salt and pepper 

I oz. Parmesan cheese 

(Enough for three or four people.) 

Melt the cheese and buttci in a stewpan, mince the beef and 
add it; season well, put the mixture in some greased scallop shells; 
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sprinkle over tke bread-crumbs and a little of tbe grated cbeese. 
Serve hot. 

BEEFSTEAK PIE. See PIE, BEEFSTEAK. 
beefsteak pudding. See PUDDING, BEEFSTEAK. 

BEEF, STEWED BRISKET OF. 

S to 7 Ib brisket i kead celery 

2 carrots 12 peppercorns 

2 onions 6 cloves 

1 turmp bunch of herbs 

I leek 

Put the meat into a large stewpan with sufficieut water to 
corer, prepare the vegetables and add them, the cloves stuck rn 
the onions, the peppercorns and herbs tied in muslin. Simmer 
gently from 4 to 5 hours, skimming occasionally. If served 
hot, take out the meat, thicken some of the liquor and serve as 
graiY. If to be served cold, take out the bones, press the meat 
between two hoards with a weight on top, strain some of the 
liquor and reduce it to a glaze, adding a little Liebig’s extract, 
When the meat is cold wipe it with a hot cloth, brush it with the 
glaze, a drop or two of carmine added improves the colour of 
the glaze. 

BEEF TEA. (No i ) 

I lb lean beef 
pinch of salt 
I pint water 

Shred the meat finely, removing all skm and fat, put it into 
a jar with salt and cover closely, let it stand for an hour, then 
stand tbe jar m a vessel containing water and cook slowly for 
3 or 4 hours, stirring occasionally. Strain through a coarse 
strainer, keeping back only the larger parts of meat. If not 
required at once remove fat when cold 

Note — The heel tea can be cooked in a jar standing in a 
saucepan of water or in a slow oven. 


BEEF TEA. {No. 2 ) 

I lb lean beef 
pinch of salt 
I pint water 

Shred the beef, removing all skin and fat, stand in a basin and 
allow it to soak, adding the salt, put into a saucepan and bring 
very slowly to the boil, stirring all the time, and pressing the meat 
to the stdes of the saucepan When it is a nch brown, strain 
through a coarse strainer into a cup, remove any fat with a piece 
of kitchen paper, and it is ready to serve 


Beer, to condition 

ft... allow cashed beer to rest for three weeks if it is 

the heavY kind and one week if the lighter kind. 
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BEGONIA, to cultivate. 

There are two varieties in general use — the tuberous anti the 
fibrous rooted, the tuberous being the greater farounte. It is 
classed as a half-hardy perennial, and from seed sown m I'l^ch 
in gentle heat good plants may be obtained early in Jnnc. The 
seed is fine and should be sown very thinly, scattered on the 
surface of the soil, not buried. Gcmiination is slow and apt to be 
irregular, and as soon as a few seedlings are large enough they 
should be pneked out into sballow boKcs and not disturbed again 
until planted out The chief requirements of the seedlings arc 
moderate heat, moisture and shade, and w'hcn planted out they 
should go into a rich soil, for the Begoma is a gross feeder. For 
' preservation for the following season the tubers should be care- 
fully lifted (the decayed stems being gently removed) and stored 
in cocoanut fibre or sand in a cool place, where frost will not 
reach them For sumpier bedding the Begonia produces a fine 
effect, the colours ranging from while to rose, pink, crimson and 
darkest scarlet. 


BEREAVEMENTS. 

Though death brings the most intense anguish to a family, there 
are duties and social conventions which cannot be set aside, or 
much distress, embarrassment and even ill-fcchng may be caused. 

At once the head of the family (or whoever the circumstances 
decree shall shoulder the responsibility) should inform friends and 
relations, who have the right to an immediate knowledge of the 
event, then, when the arrangements for the funeral are decided 
upon, a further intimation should be sent to those who have already 
been written to, also all others whom it may concern, asking those 
whose presence is wished for, to attend the funeral, because it is 
not correct for them to arrive at the house of their own accord. 


Letters of condolence should at once be written on receipt of 
the tidings These_ are always difficult to write. They must be 
penned to suit individual cases, always with a sympathetic tact 
that refrains from causing unnecessary hurt. Gushing and 
platitudes should be strictly avoided, and it is in the worst 
possible taste to speak of the loss as a “ happy release,” or to use 
words to that effect, even if circumstances justify you in so thinking. 

Only veiy intimate friends should express any wish to intrude 
upon the privacy of the mourners before the funeral, unless under 
exceptional circumstances 

Unless a wish for “ no flowers ” is expressed, it is usual for 
remtions and friends to send floral tributes, which need not be all 
white, and to each should be attached a card bearing the sender’s 
name and a brief message of sympathy or affection consistent with 
the CTeater or lesser degree of intimacy between those concerned. 

so“!o»e’s special duty to keep a record of the names 
expressions of sympathy, so that they 
may be acknowledged m due course. v v j 

who assemble at the house of mourning for the funeral 
should wear black, unless conforming with an expressed wish to 
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the contrary, arrive punctually, be as unobtrusive or quietly help- 
ful as they can, control their own emotions, and not harrow with 
painful questioning those who are ill-fitted to bear it, for morbid 
curiosity is so cruelly ill-bred. 

There is no set rule now as to whether ladies follow to the 
grave or not. The usual order of precedence in a funeral cortege 
IS that nearest relations follow next to the hearse and behind them 
the more distant members of the family, friends being last. 

Widely black-bordered stationery is seldom used now, certainly 
not by any but near relatives, and it is quite permissible for those 
outside the family to use ordinary white paper and envelopes. 

Mourning Dress — Little need be said on this subject, for the 
wearing of mourning has become so much a matter of individual 
preference and discretion, and many who sorrow most deeply give 
the least outward sign of woe Even those with conventional ideas 
as to this method of showing respect and remembrance for those 
who have " passed over,” do not wear such heavy mourning or for 
so long a period as was customary before the war, and regulation 
widow’s weeds are the exception rather than the rule. Briefly, the 
duration of conventional mourning is • 

A widow, for her husband, black, with white lawn collar and 
cuffs, for one year; black and white, then grey or mauve during 
the second year. If a widow’s veil is worn at first, it is generally 
discarded .after from three to six months. 

A widow does not go noticeably into society or to entertain- 
ments, and on visits other than those to relations and intimate 
fnends, dunng the eaily months of her bereavement, but this also 
has become largely a matter for individual decision. 

For children, or sons and daughters-in-law, six months’ deep 
black, followed by half-mouming for six months. This same 
observance applies when children mourn their parents Parents 
would not remain in mourning so long for quite little children. 

For a brother or brother-in-law, sister or sister-in-law, black 
is worn for a period of four months or more, according to discretion, 
and the same is customary in the case of grandparents. 

For an uncle, aunt, nephew, or niece, black is worn for a period 
varjdng from six to twelve weeks, or more cases of close association. 

Men may be even less conventional m the matter, and except 
when widowed, seldom affect entire suits of black, though discretion 
in shades and patterns of the suitings worn is exercise. 

BILIOUS ATTACKS, to treat. 

No food whatever should be taken when an attack is on. The 
stomach should be thoroughly washed out with large draughts of 
water or soda water and purgatives taken to remove the undigested 
matter. People who are subject to bilious attacks should live plainly, 
take plenty of outdoor exercise, keep the bowels free, and drink 
plenty of water between meals. 

BILLIARD TABLES, to iron. 

Iron quickly up the middle of the table in a straight line with 
the nap of the cloth, and continue to iron in straight lines until the 
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whole table is done Great care must be taken to see that the iron 
IS not hot enough to scorch the cloth 

BlUDSj to stuff. 

Remote the entrails, being careful not to injure the feathers, 
then take out the brain through the mouth, taking care not to tear 
the membranes of the bill. Fill the inside of the skull and _ the 
body with a mixture of pepper, salt and alum. Put the bird in a 
cool place for a short time and then dry before a fire. Remove the 
pepper, etc., and fill the bird with some soft substance and arrange 
it. Keep the wings and tail in position with wire. 

BIRTH MARKS, Port Wine marks. 

If small they maj’’ be operated on. Large ones are incurable, 

BIRTHWORT, to propagate 

This is a useful climber for covering walls or trellis-work. Pro- 
pagate by layers, half divided behind an eye, 

,/ BISCUITS, CHOCOLATE 

3 eggs 2 oz. flour 

2 oz castor sugar vanilla 

1 oz grated chocolate > 

Beat yolks of eggs with castor sugar until frothy. Stir in lightly 
the gratM chocolate and flour, sifted with a tiny pinch of salt. 
Add a few drops of vanilla, then lightly fold in stiffly frothed whites 
of eggs Drop in tiny rounds from the point of a teaspoon on a 
buttered tin at some distance from each other to allow them $pace 
to spread Lightly dust with castor sugar. Bake in a moderate 
oven for about lo minutes or until firm. 

'BISCUITS, COCOANUT 

i lb cocoanut 
i lb castor sugar 
whites of 5 eggs 

Whisk the whites of eggs to a stiff froth, stir in lightly the 
sugar and cocoanut, place in small heaps on nee paper, spnnkle 
over some sugar, and bake in a very cool oven for about half an hour, 

BISCUITS, COFFEE 

i lb flour coffee essence 

4 oz butter httle citron 

■ 4 oz sugar 

Rub the butter into the flour, add the sugar, mix with coffee 
essence and knead till smooth Roll out, cut into strips i inch 
wide and 2 inches long ; place a small strip of citron on each ; 
bake in a slow oven on a greased baking sheet, 

BISCUITS, GINGER 
i lb flour 

1 lb butter 

i lb sugar 

1 Oz ground ginger. 

Rub the butter into the flour, add sugar, ginger and cayenne. 


pinch cayenne 
I egg 

little sherry 
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mix with llie beaten egg and a little slicrr3'. Roll out on a floured 
board, cut into rounds, put a small piece of preserved ginger on 
each, and bake on a greased tin in a moderate oven for about 15 
minutes. 

Note . — Instead of an egg a little treacle or golden s>Tup can be 
n‘?ed to mix. 

BISCUITS, GINGER SNAP. 

2 cupfuls each of treacle and Lard, i tabicspoonful each of soda 
and ginger, and sufficient flour to make stiff enough to roll out. 
Bring the mixture to the boil befoic adding the flour. This will 
make them ” snappish.” 

BISCUITS, OATME.A.L. 

4 oz. flour 2 oz butter (melted) 

2 oz. fine oatmeal i cfirg and a little milk 

1 oz. sugar pinch of salt 

Mix the flour, oatmeal and sugar together, stir in the melted 
lyitlor and be.aton egg and if iicctssarj* a little milk, but the mixture, 
must be stiff. Roll out thinh", cut into rounds, pl.ace them on a 
greased baking sheet and bake about 10 minutes. 

BISCUITS, SHREWSBURY (sometimes known as E/YSTER CAKES). 

4 heaped tablespoonfuls of 1 egg 

fine flour 1 oz. currants 

2 oz, castor sugar pinch of salt 

2 oz. butter juice of r lemon 

Mix flour, sugar and salt; rub in the butter; add currants. 
Dfoisten with well-beaten egg and lemon juice. B.ake on greased 
tin in cool oven until pale golden brown (about 15 to 20 minutes). 

BISCUITS, SPONGE. 

3 eggs 6 oz. castor sugar 

4 oz wcll-tlriod sifted flour little almond essence to flavour 
pinch of s.alt 

Beat the 3’olks of the eggs 01113’ with the sugar until \eiy 
froth3'. Whisk the whites separately until miite stiff, and then 
stir flour and whisked whites graduall3' into the beaten 3’o1ks and 
sugar, adding the salt and flavouring essence. Dust out some 
finger-shaped moulds with some castor sugar and flour mixed, and 
fill with the mixliirc, dredging a little castor sugar over each Bake 
in a quick oven until a very’ Tight golden blown, when they should 
be thoroughly’ cooked through. Time for baking should be about 
15 to 20 minutes. 

BISCUITS, VANILLA. 

8 oz. flour 2 eggs 

4 oz. butter v.anilla essence 

4 oz. sugar glacd cherries 

Rub the butter into the flour, add the sugar, mix with the beaten 
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eggs, and add vanilla essence Knead till smootli, roll out, cut into 
rounds with a fancy cutter, brush over with water or white of cg^, 
sprinkle with castor sugar, put half a glace cherry on each biscuit 
and bake on a greased baking sheet in a moderate oven — a pale 
brown. 

Note — ^Lemon or almond essence can he used instead of vanilla, 
i BITES, DOG, to treat 

As a rule it is only necessary thoroughly to cleanse the wound 
and to apply a little iodine or weak carbolic. But should there be 
even the faintest suspicion of rabies, it is absolutely imperative that 
the circulation should immediately be arrested above the bite, and 
the doctor sent for Give sal volatile in water every few hours as 
a stimulant 

BITES, INSECT. See STINGS AND BITES. 

BLACKBERRY CORDIAL, for diarrhoea 

Boil together 4 lb. white sugar and i gallon of blackberry 
juice Remove the scum and add i oz cloves, i oz. cinnamon and 
4 or 5 grated nutmegs When sufficiently boiled, allow to settle , 
strain and add i pint of brandy. Give one tablespoonful to a child 
and a wineglassful to an adult 

BLACKBERRY JAM. See JAM, BLACKBERRY, 

BLACKBERRY JELLY. See JELLY, BRAMBLE 

BLACKBERRY TART. See TARTS, FRUIT. 

BLACKBERRY VINEGAR. (No i) 

Allow the fruit to stand for 24 hours covered with vinegar; then 
strain. To every quart of liquid, add i lb. sugar and boil in a 
porcelain-lined saucepan until the liquid thickens 

BLACKBERRY VINEGAR. (No 2.) 

ij lb blackberries 
1 pint vinegar (malt) 

I lb brown sugar ' . 

Pour vinegar over blackberries, let stand for three days, stirring 
Often Strain tnrougii muslin and boil tbe vinegar witb sugar lo to 
15 minutes; bottle wheu cold. Good taken with a little hot water 
when cough is troublesome. 

BLACKBERRIES, to bottle See FRUIT, to bottle 
BLACK CLOTHING, to renovate. 

tv rubbed with a rag soaked in spirits of turpentine 

It will eSectively remove all shininess. 

A black dress may be restored by first dusting and brushing 
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Then remove stains and sponge with hot water, and iron on the 
wrong side. 

BLaCKCURHANT jam. jam, BLACKCURR.A.MT. 
BLACKCURRANT JELLY. Sr<r JELLY. BLACKCURRANT. 
BLACKCURRANT TART. Set- T.ARTS, I'RUIT. 

BLACKCURRANT TEA. 

i tahlcspoonful blackcurrant jam 
little lemon juice « 

J pint boiling ivatcr 

Put the jam into a jug, add the lemon juice, pour over the boiling 
water, cover for a few nmiulcs, strain it and .serve. 

BLACK DRAUGHT, to make. 

Pour 3 pint of boiling water o\er i or. Epsom Salts, i dram 
senna leaves, r dram grated ginger, 3 Spanish liquorice. Allow 
to cool; then stiain and add 3 drops of oil of cloves. 

black eye, to treat. 

JIako a .solution with hot w.atcr and a little bicarbonate of soda 
and bathe with same. 

BL'ACKHEADS, or ACNE, trc.itmcnt of. 

Blackheads arc due to the blocking of the oil glands of the skin. 
The parts aflccted should l>c washed in warm water and soap, and 
then dried with a rough towel. The blackheads maj’ be squeezed 
out by applying a watcli-kcy o\cr them and piessing; afterwards 
they should be dicssed with sulphur ointment, and Grifiith's mixture 
should be taken in one or two tablespoon ful doses three times a day 
after food. 

BLACKING, to make. 

Mix together 3 Ih. ivory filack, 1 or. treacle, a or., olive oil, 2 oz. 
oil of vitriol, 4 or. alcohol,' and 3 rye flour ' 

BLACKING, LIQUID, to make. 

Well mix together 4 or. molasses, 3 or., lamp-black, r tcaspoon- 
ful )’cast, I tcaspoonful oil of turpentine. Apph’ with a sponge. 

BLACKING, PASTE, to m.akc 

-3 OZ. Oil of Vitriol, 4 or fanners’ oil; mix and allow to stand 
48 hours. Add 5 or., treacle and i lb ivory black. Stir well 

BLANCMANGE. 

Nowadays these arc more often than not made from the blanc- 
mange powders obtainable from all grocers. Recipes for blanc- 
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manges made with, arrowroot, cornflour or ground nee are given 
under these three headings, which see. 

BLANKETS, to wash. 

An ounce of glue should be dissolved in a pint of water and 
placed in a }ug to stand on the stove. Stir the glue water into a 
bath full of hot water Place the blankets in the bath, and leave 
for half an hour, stirring occasionally This will remove all the 
dirt Pul through the wringer and rinse in hot water; wring out 
again and hang out on the line When washed and thoroughly dried, 
blankets should be beaten with an ordinary carpet-beater; this makes 
the wool light and soft and gives the blankets a new and fresh 
appearance. 

BLANKETS, NEW, to wash 

i lb of rock Fuller’s earth should be dissolved in boiling water. 
Leave the blankets to steep overnight in suflScient cold water to 
cover. Squeeze out, and wash in the usual way. This method 
removes all oil, and very little soap is required in order to make 
the blankets soft and fleec3^ 

BLEACHING. 

To bleach linen . — ^Place it on the grass and expose it to the 
sun and air day and night until it is bleached. Where this method 
is impracticable see LINEN, a liquid for bleaching, for alternative 
method. 


BLEEDING FROM THE NOSE. See NOSE, bleeding from the 
BLEEDING, to stop 

A handkerchief should be doubled up into a pad, put over the 
wound, and kept in position by pressure from the hand, or another 
handkerchief may be tied tightly over it 

If an artery of a limb is cut, and the blood spouts out, a 
handkerchief should be tied round the limb above the wound, and 
a stick put through the handkerchief and twisted The part should 
be elevated, and the patient should lie down and keep as quiet 
as possible 

BLEEDING HEART (DICENTRA). to cultivate 

This plant is so general a favourite that it requires no recom- 
mendation here ; but it may not be amiss to suggest that however 
^ j may be in mixed borders, its more fittincr place is some 
nook in the rock garden, where its slender "stalks of blood- 
red flowers could more safely display their peculiar beauty and the 
plant Itself rejoice in some protection against the late frosts of 
spring. , 


BLINDS, LINEN, to clean 

It is not necessary to remove the blind from its -roller. But 
in order to keep it firm, tack securely to each comer of the kitchen 
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table. Well dust or brusli the blind, then mix some flour and 
water iuto a finn, still paste which on no account must be sticky. 
Rub this on to the blind crossways, renewing' tlic mixture as it 
gets dirt}'. If there arc any grease marks, place o\cr them a sheet 
of browui paper and I'ub over with a very liot iron. 

BLINDS, VENETl.'VN, to clean. 

Make a paste of some whitening; dip a wet flannel into it 
and rub both sides of the laths. Then well rinse them in soft 
water and allow to dry. 

BLOATER, POTTED. 

4 or 6 bloaters anchovy essence 

2 oz. butter salt and pepper 

Cook the bloaters either by fr}‘ing or grilling, remove the skin 
and bones, pound them m a mortar, then pass through a wire 
sieve, add 2 oz. butter, flavour with a little aiichov'}’ essence, salt 
and pepper, put iuto pots, and cover with lard or clarified butter. 
It will keep some d.a3’.s. 

BLOODLESSNESS, or AN,'EMI.\, treatment of 

This occurs most frequently iii girls between fourteen and 
twenty-five. The patient should have plenty of fresh air and easily 
digested food; ie--t, both bodily aim mentally. Avoid .climbing 
stairs and weight-carrying, and constipation should be relieved by 
taking a Scidlitz powder in water c\er}' morning before breakfast 
till the bowels are regular. 

Iron must be taken iii sonic fonn or other Pills arc the most 
convenient; one to three aloes and iron pills three times a day 
after food, or Illaud’s pills taken in the same way. A walk should 
be taken daily in fresh air. 

BLOOD stains, to remove 

Soak the article in several changes of clean cold water befoic 
washing in warm soap^' water, or, in the case of delicate fabrics, 
or any article for which the foregoing method is impracticablcj 
lightly sponge the stained part with lukewarm water to which has 
been added a few drops of animonia. 

BLOTCHED FACE, a w.ash for. 

Mix I dram sulphate of zinc in 3 oz. rose water, and wet the 
face. Dry gently and then smear lightly with cold cream which 
should also be dried oil geiitl}'. 

blue, BERLIN, to make. 

Mix in a glass vessel or matrass A oz. of best powdered indigo 
and 2 oz sulphuric acid. Digest for an hour with the heat of 
boiling water, occasionally slmkiiig the mixture. Add 6 oz. of 
water and stir well; filter w’hen cold. 
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BOARDING HOUSES, etiquette for visitors at. See HOTELS AND 
BO.ARDING HOUSES. 

BOARDS, to wliiten, t 

Add to 1 part of lime, a parts of soft .soap ana 3 parts 01 
silver sand Sprinkle a little on the boards and tvell scrub niui a 
wet scrubbing brush Rinse with clean water and wipe drj'. Tins 
method will prevent terrain. 

BOILERS, LEAKY, to make a cement for. 

Mix together 2 parts powdered litharge, 2 parts vcrj- finc_ sand, 
and 1 part slaked quicklime. When requned for iise, mix the 
contents with boiled linseed oil and apply immediately, as it 
hardens very quickly. 

BOILING, rules for. 

Joint of fresh meal — Place in boiling water and boil for 4 or 
5 minutes. Then reduce heat and sininier gentlj', allowing about 
20 minutes . to each pound. For pork about 25 minutes for each 
pound must be allowed 

Salt meat —Put into warm and not boiling water. By this 
means some of the salt is abstracted 

Bones and meat for soups — Have bones well chopped and cut 
meat into small pieces. Place in cold water, bring to the boil and 
then simmer gently until any meat which maj' be on the bones 
easily drops away from them. 

Liquor in which fresh meat has been boiled is ideal for the 
stockpot 

Always keep the lid of the saucepan on when boiling meat, and 
skim well. 

For rules regarding boiling of vegetables see VEGETABLES, 
a hint regarding the boiling of. 

BOILS, to treat 

Bring to a head by applying hot fomentations of camomile 
flowers. Surrounding the boil with sticking plaster may help to 
check the seventy of the inflammation When it is ripe it should 
be opened The matter from a boil will infect the neighbouring 
skin and produce crops of boils, so apply bread poultices till the 
matter is cleared away. The condition of the blood should receive 
attention and the bowels kept open. 

BOOKS, to preserve from insects 

If books are occasionally dusted over with a mixture of white 
pepper and powdered alum they will be insured against the attacks 
of insects ■' 

BOOTS AND SHOES, to make waterproof. 

Satiate leather boots with castor oil to render them water- 
proof. Dnv'e a peg into the middle of the sole to stop squeaking. 
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BOOTS AND SHOES, to soften. 

Boots and slioes which have been stored for a time should be 
well washed in wann water and rubbed in castor oil. ■ 

BOOTS AND SHOES, vatciT)roof blacking: for. 

Cut up a pair of old india-rubber shoes, remove the cloth lining 
and place the rubber in about a pint of neat’s foot oil. Heat 
until the rubber is melted, stirring occasionally, but do not allow 
to biini or boil. This will take about two daj's. Then stir in about 
i lb. beef or mutton tallow and i lb beeswax. Add lamp-black 
Tf not black enough. Wash the bools and when almost dry apply 
the waterproof. In cold weather work near the fire, rubbing the 
blacking in well with the hands. 

BORACIC acid, or BORIC ACID. 

This is an exceedingly useful antiseptic, obtainable as powder, 
lotion, or ointment. 

BORACIC LINT. 

This IS a verj' handy form of dressing for any wound, and 
merely requires to be moistened with water before being applied 
to the wound. 

borax, the various uses of. 

1. It cleanses and heals wounds, sore throats, etc. 

2. It IS excellent as a tooth powder or tooth wash. 

3. ^ teaspoonful dissolved in the water used for washing the 
head and hair gives a delightful gloss to the hair 

4. It whitens linen and is a better cleanser for this purpose 
than soda. When used for this purpose dissolve 4 oz in each 
5 gallons of hot water used. Let clothes remain in this solution 
all night and then boil them for a short while 111 the morning, when 
they require ver^’ little, if any, rubbing, 

5. If a little is used in the w'atcr with which the fioor_ of a 
room IS washed, it will kill anj' harmful insects with which it 
comes into contact. If sprinkled, as a powder, in any places w’hcre 
there is a pest of black beetles, or any other insects, it will soon 
rid the place of them. 

6. One remedy for killing aphis (green fly) on garden plants 
is a solution of borax in water in the proportion of i oz to i pint 
Applied with a brush to the stems and bark of fruit trees, etc., it 
kills all insects in the bark and on the stems. 

7. It is excellent as a preservative of meat, etc , the meat 
being soaked in a solution of borax for just a short time 

boston cream, to make 

I oz. tartaric acid i breakfastcupful sugar 

2i brcakfastcupfuls boiling 2 tcaspoonfuls essence of lemon 
water i white of egg 

Pour boiling water over sugar, stirring occasionallj''. When 
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cold add add, the essence and well-whisked white of egg and then 
bottle the cream Take 3 teaspoonfuls to i tumbler of water, adding 
i saltspoonful carbonate of soda if desired. 


BOTTLES, MEDICINE, to dean . 

Some black mustard seeds should be powdered and put m a 
bottle with a few spoonfuls of tepid water. Shake well and leave 
for a few minutes Repeat the operation if smell has not entirely 
disappeared. 


BOTTLE TOPS, STIFF 

To remove the screw coi'er or the lid of a bottle or jar, instead 
of using a cloth, try gripping with a piece of sandpaper. 


BOTTLE WAX, BLACK, to make 

Melt together 3 J lb. black resm, J lb beeswax, lb finely 
powdered ivory black. 


BOTTLE V/AX, RED, to make 

Make as for Bottle Wax, Black, but use Venetian red or red 
lead instead of ivory black 

B0TTL«>1G OF FRUIT. See FRUIT, to bottle 


BOWELS, inflammation OF THE, to treat 

This is mostly confined to children and is prevalent during 
warm weather If the child is at the breast it should be fed 
regularly, and not allowed to overload its stomach, a quarter of 
an hour is long enough to remain at the breast. A teaspoonful of 
lime-water may be given before the child commences suckling. 
In bottle-fed children the milk should be boiled, and both the 
vessels that it is stored in and the feeding-bottle kept scrupulously 
clean. Children should not be weaned during hot weather. If they 
have been and diarrhcea sets in, they should be returned to the 
breast If these preventative measures fail, and diarrhoea has 
commenced, a dose of castor oil should be given In bottle-fed 
children all milk and milk foods should be stopped, and the child 
fed on albumen water which consists of adding the white of one 
agg to half a pint of cold water This should be given in tea- 
spoonful doses Barley water may be given to quench the thirst. 
Hot fomentations should be applied to the abdomen and constantly 
changed If these simple remedies fail to give relief a doctor should 
be consulted. 


BffAIN, INFLAilMATlON OF 

Causes Injury, burns, during measles, scarlet fever, or 
erysipelas : sometimes as a complication to discharge from the 
ear. 

5ywpfoms —Headache, restlessness, fever, vomiting, convul- 
sions, paralysis 
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Treatment — The patient should be in a darkened room and 
kept perfectly qujet : an ice cap should be put on the head. A 
blister on the nape of the neck may do good. The patient should 
be given a teaspoonful of compound jalap powder. Ten grains of 
phenacetin will relieve tile headache. 

BRAIN SAUCE, 

’ i pint melted butter 

brains of calf or sheep already cooked 
! pinch of salt and pinch of cayenne 

^ Heat the melted butter and add the salt, cayenne and brains 
chopped small. This sauce is used for serving with sheep's or 
calf’s head. 

BRAINS ON TOAST. 

calf’s or sheep’s brains few sprays of fresh parsley 

I egg (nnchopped) 

about I teaspoonful parsley i oz butter , 

(chopped finely) pinch each of salt and pepper 

I gill milk squares or rounds of toast 

Wash brains in cold water, removing any clots of blood, or 
bits of loose skin, and allow to soak for about half an hour. Then 
place in boiling water to which has been added a tablespoonful of 
vinegar or lemon juice and simmer gently for lo minutes Take 
out, drain and chop fairly coarsely, removing the skin.^ hlake the 
toast, buttei and keep hot. Put the chopped brains into a pan 
with the butter, chopped parsley, milk and thoroughly beaten egg. 
Add the pepper and salt and stir over a very gentle beat until the 
mixture is heated right through, but be very careful that it does 
not boil, otherwise the egg will curdle. As soon as ready place 
the mixture on the pieces of toast and serve at once on a hot dish 
garnished with the sprigs of parsley. 

braising. 

This IS a combination of stewing and roasting and is generally 
done nowadays in casseroles in the oven, or over a low heat. It 
is a favourite method of cooking small joints, poultry and game. 

bran, DECOCTION OF. 

For diabetes add J lb. bran to pints water and boil down 
to I pint. For coughs and sore throats sweeten with sugar. 

For an emollient footbath, boil i quart bran in li gallons water 
for 5 minutes and cool down. Add cold water to bring to desired 
temperature. 

bran water, for washing art ivork. 

4 breakfastcupfuls of bran 
i gallon cold water 

5 gallon tepid water 

Put the bran into the gallon of cold water, bring to the boil 
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and allow to sirnnicr for about half an hour. Strain the 'water iro™ i 
the bran and then add the lukewarm water to the solution. Use 
this solution full strength for washing article, but dilute to at 
least half strength for rinsing Articles washed in bran water , 
should never be starched. If it is necessarj- to stiSen the article, 
do so in gum water. 

BRASS, lacquered, to clean 

If very badly stained, rub -with lemon, then wash with cloth 
saturated with warm soapy water. Rinse with warm water and 
polish with a chamois leather To keep clean and polished merely 
rub over with chamois leather. If after some time this does not 
bring up the desired polish, wash, nnse and polish as mentioned 
above. 


BRASS, NON-LACQUERED, a liquid polish for. 

Dissolve 2 level teaspoonfuls of soft soap in I pint boiling 
water. Allow to cool, then add I pint best paraffin. Rub well and 
polish with a leather. 

BRASS POLISH, to make 

Thoroughly dissolve 4 oz soft soap. Dissolve i oz oxalic acid . 
in a little water and add to the soap Stir enough sifted powdered 
bathbrick to give the usual consistency of brass polish. Tnc polish 
should be kept in an air-tight tin. 


BRAWN. 

I pig’s head 

1 onion 
6 cloves 

2 bay leaves 


1 teaspoonful mixed spice 
pepper and salt 

I teaspoonful chopped sage if 
liked 


M^ell wash the head in salt and water to remove the blood, rub 
the head with common salt, a little brown sugar, and saltpetre, 
and leave it for three days, adding a little fresh salt every day. 
Put it in a stewpan with enough cold water to cover, an onion 
stuck with cloves and the bay leaves, simmer till quite tender, then 
remove the bones Cut the meat up roughly, sprinkle over the 
inixed spice, sage and plenty of pepper and salt Skin the tongue, 
place some oi the head in a brawn tin, lay in the tongue, fill with 
the rest of the head, pour over some of the liquor in which it was 
cooked, then put away to get cold. Turn it out of the mould when 
required for use 

The brawn will be improved if tw'o extra tongues are procured 
and added. 


BREAD CUTTING. 

i-u bread may be cut into the thinnest slices by dipping 

the knife into boiling water first. t't- t. 


BREAD, to detect adulteration in 

. Alum is sometirnes used in bread to give a pure white colour. 
This IS very harmful because it injures the linings of the stomach 
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and impairs digestion. Its presence may be detected if a piece 
of the bread is soaked m ammomacal tincture of logwood. Pure 
bread becomes pink; adulterated bread turns blue. 

BREAD, BREAKFAST ROLLS. 

These rolls must be mixed the night before, near bedtime. 
Sift 3 quarts of flour into a deep pan, and cut up into it a 

half-pint cupful (or a quarter of a pound) of fresh butter. Rub 

the butter with your hands into the flour till thoroughly incorpor- 
ated, and add a very small teaspoonful of salt. Make a hole in 
the middle of the flour, and pour in 4 large tablespoonfuls of 
excellent yeast. Have ready sufficient warm milk, a pint will 

generally be enough (heated but not boiling), to make it into a 

light dough. Add the milk gradually, and then knead the dough. 
Put it into a pan, cover it with, a clean thick cloth, and set it in 
a warm place. Early lu the morning, add to the dough a small 
teaspoonful of pearl-ash, or a large teaspoonful of soda, dissolved 
in a little warm water. Mix it well in, and knead the dough 
over again. Then divide it into equal portions, and make each 
portion into an oval-shaped roll. Draw a deep mark along the 
top-surface of each with a knife. Put them into a hot oven, and 
bake them brown. 

If intended for tea, mix them in the forenoon; and previous to 
baking, make out the dough into round cakes, pricking them with 
a fork. 

bread, brown. 

i| lb household flour 
i| lb whole meal 
I oz. German yeast 

Make as for white household 

bread, dinner rolls. 

I lb. flour ^ oz castor sugar 

1 oz butter or lard i teaspoonful salt 

i oz yeast i gill water or milk (tepid) 

Sift the flour into a basin with the salt, rub in the butter or 
lard, cream the yeast and sugar together, add to it the tepid water 
or^milk, make a well in the centre of the flour, pour in the liquid, 
mix to a light dough with the hand , knead it and leave to prove for 
an hour in a warm place, then form into rolls or twists, place them- 
on a greased tin and let them rise for 10 minutes Brush over with 
milk or egg and bake in a hot oven for 20 minutes. 

bread, dry and stale, seven ivavs of using 

Put all dry pieces of crusts, crumbs, and leavings of the table 
in a tin pan. When the bread is drawn put it in the oven and let 
it stand all night When pounded it is called Rusk Crumbs and is 
good to eat in milk or m any of the following ways : 

1. Take apple sauce, stewed pears or peaches, or any kind of 


I teaspoonful sugar 
I oz salt 

tepid water (about 1} pints) 
bread. 
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small berries and mix them with equal quantities of Rusk 
Crumbs Prepare an egg custard, making it very sweet 
Mix it with 'the crumbs and fruit, and bake for so minutes 
as a pudding. 

2 Make an cjjg custard, thicken it with Rusk Crumbs, and bake 

for 20 minutes Serve with pudding sauce, flarourcd with 
nutmeg (and wine if desired). 

3 Take any kind of cold meats, chop them fine with cold ham, 

or cold salt pork. Season with salt and pepper, and mix in 
two eggs and a little butter. Mix this up with bread- 
crumbs or Rusk Crumbs and bake it like a pudding. Or 
put it in a pan and warm it like hash Or put it into balls, 
flatten and fry like forced meat balls. 

4 Soak dry bread-crumbs in milk till quite soft. Then beat up 

three eggs and stir in, and put in sliced and peeled apples, 
or any kind of berries Flour a pudding cloth, and tie it 
up and boil it half or three-quarters of an hour, according 
to size. This pudding does not swell in boiling. Eat with 
sauce. 

5 Take stale bread and crumble it fine, and mix it with egg 

and a little milk, and boil it in a large pudding cloth, or 
put It around small peeled apples, and boil it for dumplings 
in several smaller cloths 


6 Take bread-crumbs, or Rusk Cnimbs, and mix them with 
eggs and milk, and bake them for griddle cakes If you 
have raspbernes, blackberries, strawbernes, or npe currants, 
put them in and thicken with a little flour, so as to make 
drop cakes, and bake them (a large spoonful at a time), on 
a griddle, as drop cakes. Or put them in muffin rings, and 
bake them. Serve with butter and sugar, or with pudding 
sauces 


7- Break it into rather small rough pieces, dip each in sweetened 
milk quickly, and place on a slightly buttered tin in a cool 
oven until dry and crisp Hand wnth cheese or butter. 


BREAD, FRENCH ROLLS 

I quart lukew'arm milk Flour enough to make a stiff 

i teacupful yeast batter 

I teaspoonful salt 

Set it to rise and, when very light, work in i egg and 2 spoonfuls 
of butter, and knead in flour till stiff enough to roll 

Let it rise again, and when very light” roll out, cut in strips, 
and braid it Bake 30 minutes on buttered tins. 


BREAD, MILK ROLLS 

i lb flour I teaspoonful baking powder 

I oz, butter ^ teaspoonful salt 

I teaspoonful castor sugar milk to mix 

Mix flour and salt in a basin, rub in the butter lightl}’, add the 
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bake in a hot oven until they sound hollow when tapped on the 
—To make tepid water use one part boiling to two parts 
'^°^^For Ioa\es baked in tins the dough need not be so stiff 
BREAM, BAKED 

Cut down centre. Thoroughl5- wash and wipe, fill with veal 
stulBSng and sew up again. Smear over ivith buttei and bake in 
baking tin for an hour. Serve on hot dish and garnish with lemon 
and parsley The skin must be removed when carving. 

BREASTS, INFLAMM.ATION OF. 

Symptoms — The breast becomes swollen and painful and there 
is slight fever, abscesses ma}’- form. _ . • 

Treatment . — An inflamed breast in a woman after childbirth 
should be put in a sling and not allowed to hang down. The arm 
on the affected side should be bandaged to the side. Hot fomenta- 
tions should be applied constantly and the breast pump used to 
draw off the milk. If abscesses form they should be opened by a 
surgeon. 


BREASTS, STUBBORN, to relieve 

Make a lotion of ^ oz camphor dissolved in 2 
Rub gently upon the affected part 


oz olive oil. 


BREATH, remedv for offensive, or onion tainted. 

In case of offensive breath from stomach disorders take 6 drops 
of concentrated solution of chloride of soda in a wineglassful of 
pure water immediately after the morning toilet has been made. 

If the cause is decayed teeth in addition to stomach disorders, 
rinse the mouth well with a teaspoonful of the chloride solution in 
a tumbler of water. 

For breath tainted after eating onions, eat a few leaves of 
parsley dipped in vinegar. 

iBREWJS, to make 

Here is a good way of using up crust and dry fragments of 
bread. Soak them for some time in hot milkr, mash up and eat 
with salt. ^ 

BRIGHT'S DISEASE. 

Often results from an acute attack of inflammation 
of the kidneys, or from ove'r-eating, lead poisoning, gout, or 
excessive alcohol o > 

Symptoms —Comes on slow I}'-. Headache, vomiting, general 
weakness, swelling ^ legs and pufiiness of eyelids Sometimes 

Pm P m become enlarged and the person is 

liable to bleeding into the brain. Dropsy mav also occur. 

Ircotmenf.— Avoid exposure to cold and, if possible, reside in 
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a warm climate. If the person has been used to it, alcohol should 
be taken in moderation only— otherwise it is better left alone. 
Milk, eggs, fish and chicken should form the principal articles of 
diet. Meat {mutton m preference to beef) should only be taken 
in small quantities Avoid all sudden muscular exertion and strain, 
as this may lead to haemorrhage into the brain. 

BRIMSTONE AND TREACLE, to make 

Mix together oz sulphur, i oz. cream of tartar, and J lb. 
treacle. To be taken before breakiast every other day in from a 
teaspoonful to a dessertspoonful doses. 

BRITANNIA METAL, Ho clean. 

Make a paste of 2 tablespoonfuls of sweet oil, J oz washing 
soap and 4 oz powdered whiting. Apply the mixture with a piece 
of flannel and well rub over the surface. Remove the paste with 
a clean flannel , then polish with a chamois leather. Or — 

Wash first with a woollen cloth and sweet oil, then wash in 
water and suds. Finally rub with soft leather and whiting. 

BROAD BEANS. See BEANS. BROAD. 

BROCCOLI, to cook 

Cook in the same way as cauliflower. 

BROCCOLI, to grow 

Sow late in March, with about three weeks between, for an 
autumn and winter supply. Varieties planted out in May or June 
will be ready in the autumn. Sow for succession from April to 
June and plant out in dnlls a feet apart. Sow in September for a 
late spring crop. 

BROCCOLI, to pickle. See PICKLES, CAULIFLOWER. 

BROKEN ENGAGEMENTS, See ENGAGEMENTS, etiquette to be 
observed when broken 

bronchitis, to relieve. 

The patient should be in bed or sitting up in a warm room. 
An attack of bronchitis can often be thrown off in a few days if 
the patient remains indoors and takes care of himself. But going 
from a warm room out into cold passages or into the open air will 
keep up bronchitis for weeks and it may become chronic The 
bowels should be opened and a quarter to a half teaspoonful of 
ipecacuanha wine taken three or four times a day. Hot milk will 
loosen the phlegm and make the cough easier. Use turpentine 
stupes, mustard poultices on the chest, or rub with hartshorn and 
oil. Children may be given hot home-made lemonade at bedtime, 
to which may be added one or two tablespoonfuls of whisky if the 
patient is an adult A kettle %vith a long spout may be kept 
boiling, so that the steam enters the room and makes the atmosphere 
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warm and moist. A jug of hot water to which has been added a 
teaspoonful of Fnar’s balsam or a few drops of eucalyptus oil should 
be prepared and the steam from it inhaled. 


BRONZE, to restore. 

Clean the articles thoroughly and then apply with a cloth a 
mixture of i part muriatic acid, 2 parts water. Polish with sweet 
oil when dry. 

BROOM, to cultivate See CYTISUS 
BROOMS, card of 

Always stand head upwards. Wash in hot soapy water about 
once a fortnight and hang up until thoroughly dry. 

BR'OTH, CHICKEN. 

I old fowl chopped parsley 

I quart water salt and pepper 

I oz nee or pearl barley 

Prepare and draw fowl, unless this has already been done by 
poulterer Cut off all the meat and cut up into small pieces. 
Chop the bones and put all into a stewpaii with the water. Simmer 
gently for two hours or more, then strain and return to the pan 
with the nee or pearl barley previously washed in a little warm 
water and soaked in same. When nee or barley is tender, season 
with salt and pepper. When serving spnnkle over very finely 
chopped parsley 


BROTH, MUTTON. 

2 lb scrag- of mutton i stick of celery 

I quart of ivater i oz pearl barley or rice 

I onion I teaspoonful parsley 

I carrot salt and pepper 

I turnip 

(Enough for four people ) 

Cut the meat from the bones, chop the bones, put into a stew- 
pan with the water and a little salt, bring to the boil and remove 
the scum as it nses. Add the vegetables, well cleaned, and simmer 
for an hour and a half. Strain it and add the nee or pearl barley; 
the latter must be previously blanched, season well, sprinkle over 
chopped parsley and serve. 


BROTH, SCOTCH. 


2 lb neck mutton 
I quart of -water 
1 onion 
1 carrot 
I turnip 


2 oz. pearl barley 
bouquet garni 
seasoning 

I teaspoonful chopped 
(Enough for four people ) 


removing fat and skin, chop 
add to the water with onion, seasoning, and bouquet 


parsley 

the bones, 
garni, and 
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allow to *;im!ncr gently for an hour. Strain and jcraovc bones, 
rctun! to the Kinceyaii wuli t5;c blanched barh-y, carrot and turnip 
cut in tiny dice, siiinncr til! carrot is tender; put back some of the 
meal asl in neat pieces. S'-niiou and add parsley just before 
serving. 

BROTH, VEAL. 

Small knuckle v^al 4 rlo.es 

3 tjnart'! v.s'er .abre of lemon peel 

3 omons a.ali and pepper 

4 ot. nee 

(Ennurrh for ten people ) 

tVasb the ac.il, put it in n -.tciepan Milh the cold v..ater. When 
it Ixah remove the '<t!ni thoKtughiy, rsdil a htlle .s.alt, which c.'tises 
the satm tn u-v better. Simmer' h-r an honr and a half, then 
add the onions sttick wjth clove*, and the iicc (winch must be well 
Wiaslird) and the lemon pc<d. Cook .aspatn for .an hour and a half ; 
remove the wj'etabks ami the knuckle, cut the meat into neat 
piece's, iLtiirn to the pin, flavour to taste Serve the broth with 
rice .ami mc.al hi it, 

BRUISES, to trcJt, 

Apply_ cold water bandage'! a:td mb the following appltc.alion 
on thta;e times a day ; i; grains of iiKhne mixed with 4 or. of lard or 
spcrinnecti oiittmcnt. 

BRUNSWICK CUACK, to prrwrc 

Melt i lb. tcuumni! nspl’.iUnt’i !«nd add to jt i gill linseed oil 
and t pint oil of tntt.cnliiic. Thin ms tetniircd by adding more 
Itiipetilinc. 

BRUSHES, HAHt. to ck.an Sfr HAIR IlRUSHIiS. 

BRUSHES, PAIKI. the c.atr of. 

After use remove (he ;).ainl and cle.in the brushes in turpentine. 
If the bni>.Iifs arc not to be used ngnin for Fomc time wash them 
also in so'da water, rinse in (ilain water and moisten with lin.sced 
oil. To soften binshes th.at have become bard soak them in equal 
T'4it>; of Inrpcnlinc and linseed od and then in warm sosha water. 
Do not allow hrtislus to rest on the bristles when not in n.sc. 

BRUSHES, WniTrAV\Sn, to rlc.in. 

Wash olT, with cold w.atcr, the lime from the bristles of the bnish; 
and scrub well with a bard scmbbiiig-bnislr the part where the 
brisths nix* fixed into the wood This shonld lie done at once, .as 
.soon as the whitewashing for that day is finkshcd. It ks far belter 
th.au (o let then) soak nil night. 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS, to cook. 

spiouls. 

salt. 

carlionate of sod.a. 

Take off the mit.side Ic.avcs of the sprout.s and cut across the 

n 
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stalk, leave to soak in salted water Place them in boiling water 
with salt and a pinch of carbonate of soda and cook gently uncovered 
till tender, dram well in a colander, arrange neatly in a hot \ egetable 
dish. 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS, to grow. 

Sow the seed thinty during the second week in Slarch and again 
about the middle of April for a late crop. Plant out in rows about 
2 feet apart and allow about iS inches between each plant. The plants 
need a good rich soil. 

BUGS, to kill 

^Vhere it is possible to make use of it boiling water is quite 
effective for this purpose In cases where it is not possible to use 
boiling water, make an emulsion of either petroleum, or benzine, 
with soap and apply with either a syringe or brush. To make the 
emulsion use 2 oz. of soft soap dissolved in ^ pint of hot water, 
then add 3 pints of petroleum oil, or benzine, stirring all well 
together until it gives a milky appearance. Dilute with 6 parts 
of water and force into the cracks with either a S3’ringe or brush, 
as mentioned above. 

If it is not possible to use either the boiling water or the fore- 
going emulsion, the only other method is to fumigate the room 
by burning m it, on either on old shovel or some other metal 
utensil, a mixture of brimstone and saltpetre, taking precautions 
to see that all possible air has been excluded from the room. 

BULBOCODIUM (SPRING MEADOW S^FRON), to culmate 
j 1 tribe, one of the earliest of spring flowers and 

delightful for its beautiful colour of purplish hue. It should have 

a place in every spring garden and may be propagated by division 
in summer. 1 t. j 


BULBS, to grow in bouls 

autumn; grow in pebbles, shell-gravel, or 
fibre^n^ed^to most sucressful medium is cocoanut fibre. This 
for th^btlht enough should be put in each bowl 

mistake The J°'*ehing — overcrowding is a fatal 

^o^ns^ and with the tips just 

n^^Tv fnl! n so that the bowls are 

at the bottom^Ttb^T”i^““P| ^^rcoal form the best drainage 
keep it sS ^ ^ ^ P*^“® amongst the fibre will 

occa^onallv^*^and^’-s^b' watering. Afterwards water 

soddennesT Keen h, a over-drj-ness and 

shoots are formed and tSn'^tbrt^'^ cupboard until some sturdy 
should be gradual or the nlants ^11 warmth 

IS well foi^a.d B-t once growth 

when ve^- littfe is flowers are fully out— 

See also CROCUS, to cultivate 
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BUNIOHS, oir.ifr.cnt fo’’. 

Aiitl r~ K'-'su!‘. of loJine to ^ o’', of r>pciiJiiK<.ti oirtiticrt or lard. 
Apply the nnxtute 1-y rsdibiny "tl’roc tinii'; d.iily. 

BUNlOflS, irr.aini'nt of. 

To gel rid of • uerr’* hilly tlic cnii'c tr.ii'st hs .TOertained 

n'ld tlio bunsDiT'' trcil-d ricc'sdirii'ly, U tlicy .arc dtie tt) flat foot, 
rrlifid''! iiiccl'.tnlral in'"'?!'', ‘‘linild be n lopttd to pso-Uicc on nren 
(•f the fool. 71 iii nil !>'' J>\ w-c.uiny tritrblc platf<- With the 

slfo-rr, to re dcu' th- arch. If the* joint'; .itc < nl-ir,;ed ov. mg to gout 
or rlienm.vtt'.tii, lierd rrni'.l he panf to tlic cmictitntioml condUmii 
of tbc sufhrcr. In .oiv i re, v.n: '•tc'cliings .and ciT'a> of winds tlse 
inritr edgw; of the 'fPea .'’ic perfectly '.ir.nght. 

A iirnplc tJcattnciit for ' btsinouT :i by tiemg the following 
lotion ; 

s O', neid r.trl oVic 
rj o;. •..•irr.i •■•..ner 

The bnrion •lionhl Ir- i:;'n-.erv<d m Ihi'i 'olrt'or for about .s 
minutta cvtrj' inommg and evtnnig. Tim ihoiibl be folloncd by 
rmesng sn plain v..inti u..t<t. If tie bnnu-n u •.til! di-tcmled, cetii 
ait'i eeven! v.ed.*.’ ectiti!n:''ir treilmrnt, tht'n the f/C'U plan ie to 
ent U, when the feel •eloniid be hep: dc.n and under .anti'Jcplsc 
ronditiorn. 

BUNS, n.\TH 

F or. flour r o; 

1 or. roMor '’.'•R.ar t egg 

2 or. trisrj.'.arin'* Kr.>'cd rir.<l of i Irrron 

I «dl Jiji!'-: 

n<Mt the mill, .and rii.u with it ‘■ome \c'>';t and i t.iblc^ipoorfnl 
sugar, and k--ve in a warm jdar.- for 5 niimitr. Add the dour 
v'hiTt belting .iiul ’''Cl .a- idc ioi ;i mimilt'- Mdl the in.irgnriiic, 
adding with the ev'g the scit,itn'dcr of the 'ug.ir. and llio fruit. 
Jim into a jofl dough and form mto tlse ufjuirtd ‘n?e Tlaco on 
.1 grea-ed hrikiiig tin nod b'd.c in n lotd oven lor ,-0 snimitcs. lialcc 
in a hotter <>\cn, yradiuilly iiirrc.n ing tlie lic.ni, for nnoihcr 30 
niiinilte, Vi'htn baked, bru'-h over v. iib 1 tabkspoonfu! of brown 
Mignr, do'<olved in warm wakr, .nrul iprmkle a little snig.ar on top. 


BUMS, cnnRRY. 


f) or flovir 
2 or. irroimd rice 
2 or. butter 
2 or. c.’s.for Mig.ir 


2 or. gl.aec ebern'es 
« ee-!» 

a biilr milk 

j t( .'‘poonful Inking powder 


Knb the butter into Ibc flour, ndd tbc sugar and cherries, cut 
in small piV.ees, Lcctiing bad- some <0 decorate tlic buns Heat 
up the egg witii a little milk and miN wtdl, adding tbc baking 
powder last. Hake in gica-ed p.itty tins or iti Jieatis on a greased 
bilking sb«'t; 5dace half a cherry n'n each Inin. Hake from 7 to rr) 
minutes. * . • • 
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BUNS, CITRON. 

i lb. flour 
3 oz butter 
I oz nee flour 
3 oz sugar 

1 oz chopped almonds 
Rub the butter into the flour, add all the diy ingredients, mix 
to a stiff dough with the beaten eggs and a little milk, form into 
buns, and bake on a greased baking sbeel in. a quick oven for lo 
minutes. 


grated rind of i lemon 
3 oz citron 

i teaspoonful baking powder 
3 eggs and a little milk 


BUNS, COCOANUT. 

J lb flour 3 oz butter 

4 oz cocoanut i egg 

3 oz castor sugar a little milk 

Cream the butter and sugar together, add the egg and beat 
well, then the flour and cocoanut, using a little milk if too stiff. 
Place in small heaps on a greased baking sheet, using two forks. 
Bake in a quick oven for 15 minutes. 


BUNS, HOT CROSS 

Mix together oz. yeast, i pint milk, i lb sugar, J lb. flout, 
I pint hot water, and stand in a warm place* until it rises and falls 
again Rub A lb butter or lard into 3 lb. of flour, and add 12 drops 
of essence of" spice Mix the whole together and stand in a warm 
place until dough rises Then form into buns and place in flat tins; 
make the cross with the back of a knife. Slake the buns rise by 
means of steam, and bake in a quick oven lor about 5 minutes. 


BUNS, LONDON 

1 lb flour 

2 oz. butter or dripping 
2 oz castor sugar 

I oz candied peel 
grated rind of i lemon. 


2 eggs 
a little milk 

I teaspoonful baking powder 
pinch of salt 


Rub the butter or dripping into the flour, add sugar, peel, lemon 
rind, salt and baking powder Beat the eggs, keep a little back to 
glaze the buns, mix to a stiff dough, adding a little milk Place in 
heaps on a greased baking sheet, brush over ivith egg and sprinkle 
over some roughly-crushed sugar. Bake at once in a quick oven for 
15 to 20 minutes. 


BUNS, RASPBERRY. 

8 oz flour 

2 oz lard or dripping 
2 oz castor sugar 
I tahlespoonfiil raspberry jam 


I 

I gill milk 

i teaspoonful baking powder 
pinch of salt 


Rub the lard or dripping into the flour, add sugar and baking 
iwwder and salt, mix stiffly with the beaten egg and milk. Divide 
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into buns, place on a greased baking sheet, make a roll in the centre 
of each, drop m a little ]am, cover it over and bake in a quick oven 
for 15 or 20 minutes. 

BUNS, RICE. 

2 oz flour } oz peel or grated lemon rind 

2 oz ground rice 1 egg 

2 oz. butter a little milk ' 

2 oz. sugar 

Cream the butter and the sugar together, add the egg and flour 
and beat well, then add chopped peel or grated lemon rind and a 
little milk if too stiff Put mixture into greased patty tins and bake 
in a moderate oven for about 15 minutes 

BUNS, SEED 

1 lb flour } oz. candied peel 

2 oz. dripping i egg and a little milk 

1 oz. carraway seeds i teaspoonful baking powder 

2 oz. sugar pinch of salt 

Rub the dripping into the flour, add all the dry ingredients, beat 
the egg, add a little milk and mix to a very stiff dough. Place in 
rough heaps on a greased baking sheet Bake in a quick oven about 
15 minutes. 


BUNS, STRANGERS. 

4 oz. flour • 

4 oz. ground rice 
2 oz. butter or lard 
2 oz sugar 
I oz. currants 
1 oz sultanas 


i oz peel 
I egg 

3 tablespoonfuls milk 
I teaspoonful baking powder 
pinch of salt 


Rub the lard or butter into the flour, add currants, sultanas, 
sugar, salt and baking powder, mix thoroughly with the beaten egg 
and milk, form into buns, and cook for about 15 minutes in a quick 
oven on a greased baking sheet. . 


BURNS, plaster for. 

Mix whiting in linseed oil and apply to the wound. This will 
allay the pain and help to renew the skin 


BURNS, treatment for 

When the burn has been slight and the part is red and blistered, 
flour or ground starch should be dusted thicklj'- over it to exclude 
the air; lanoline, almond, or castor oil will answer the same purpose 
The burn should be covered with a clean handkerchief and protected 
from injury. 

When the burns are deep, the clothes must be removed very 
carefully, and if possible the patient put in a hot bath to do this. 
The burn should be bathed in Condy’s_ fluid, _ boric acid, or any 
antiseptic, and stupes of lint smeared with boric ointment applied. 
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Burns and Scalds ai 

The patient should be put to bed and covered with blankets, and 
hot-water bottles put to the feet, and he should be given cither 
stimulants or strong tea or coflee. 

BURNS AND SCALDS, to heal 

Mix together i jiennj worth each of linseed oil and linicwater. 
Apply to t& burns daily on soft linen until the scar is healed. 

BURNS AND SCALDS, to treat 

If white of egg be poured over the wound, inflammation will be 
prevented and the pain alleviated 

BURNS FROM ACIDS, to tre.at 

Wash immediately with lime-water, carbonate of soda and water, 
whiting and water, or chalk and water Failing these, use old mortar 
and water. Then apply the mixture of chalk and oil 

BURNS FROM LIME, to treat 

After bathing with \incgar and water, appl}- chalk which has 
been mixed with linseed oil to a thin paste. Renew the treatment 
at intervals. 

BURNT DISHES, china, enamel, etc , to clean 

Rub them with a damp cloth sprinkled with salt. 

BUTTER, to colour. 

Take 2 largo carrots and clean thoroughly. Scrape off the yellow 
exterior, leaving the white pith. Soak the yellow part in boiling 
milk for 10 or 15 minutes and strain boiling hot into the cream. 

BUTTER, to preserve in hot weather 

Place the butter in a basin which stands in a larger vessel of 
cold water, containing saltpetre. Cover wnth a piece of damp muslin, 
the ends of which should be allowed to hang 111 the water. 

Here is another verj- simple method Put the butter (or lard) 
in an inverted unglazed flower-pot which is placed in a soup plate 
containing water Cover with a wet cloth which is large enough 
to rest in the water. 

BUTTER, to store 

Work I oz salt, ^ oz snllpetrc and It oz. castor sugar into eacli 
pound of butter which, should then be pressed into a jar and covered 
with a piece of calico Add a further layer of salt, then another 
piece of calico, and finally the lid This will prevent the admission 
of air. 

BUTTER, MELTED. 

i4 02 butter j pint water 

I OZ flour salt and pepper 

Make as white sauce, season with salt and pepper Served as 
a plain savoury sauce for fish, boiled meats and vegetables. 
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"°'^w£h firs?m good milk and aiterwards in cold spring water. 

01 ,».t bottor ™tb . ,u«t of b.w millo 

it may be made fresli. 


t teaspoonful vinegar 
i oz. butter 


butterscotch. 

i lb. brown sugar 
I gill pater 

Mot 

into buttered tins. 

CABBAGE, to boil. 

I or 3 cabbages 
pinch carbonate of soda 

Eo„ovo the ooWarLco, cal io « 
in salt and water for a pinch of mbonate of soda, 

water to which has been added when tender dram m 

Boil rapidly uncovered s^im “ccasiona When 
a colander, press out all the water, put m a nu*. o 

Trpre.iennrsmell rising when the cabbage is boiling put in 
a crust of bread. 

CABBAGES, to grow. Aitinist for the spring crop. 

Sow seed m July and 3 inches apart and 

The seed should be thinly sown j . mches between the 

I inch deep, and transplanted distance| o^ .5 ior 

plants and 20 inches between tue r • autumn crops, 

summer supply and m May and ^ end of May and 

Savoys and winter cabbage should b . . ^ ^^ay be raised from 
in the first two weeks in June Red “ W "^f“^\nnre and plant 
seed sown in March. Give cabbages plenty 01 

in good soil. 

CAKE, a hint for making. will serve the place 

One egg and a tablespOonful of vinegar wiU serv 

of two eggs. 

CAKE, ALMOND, c \ 

6 oz. flour 

6 oz. castor sugar 4 ebb ^ lemon 

6 oz. butter , « together; add the sifted flour 

Cream tire butter and sugar vrell t g 


4 oz ground almonds 
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and eggs alternately; ncl! beat the mixture; add the ground almonds 
and lemon rmd and pour into a tin lined with buttered paper. Bake 
in a moderate oven for about an hour. 


CAKE. CHERRY, 
i lb flour 
4 oz butter 
4 oz castor sugar 
3 oz glace cherries 


3 eggs 

i teaspoonful baking pov.dcr 
grated nnd of i lemon 
little milk 


Cream the butter and sugar well together, sift in the flour and 
add the eggs alternately, beating well between each addition, add 
the cherries cut in quarters, grated lemon rind, milk and la.stly the 
baking powder. Put the mixture in a tin lined with buttered paper 
and bake in a moderate o\en for about ij hours. 


CAKE, CHERRY GINGER. 

10 oz flour 
3 oz. glace cherries 
3 oz crjstallizcd ginger 
I teaspoonful cream of tartar 
i flat teaspoonful carbonate 
of soda 


1 flat tcaspoonful 
6 07 margarine 

6 oz. sugar 

2 eggs 
milk 


ground ginger 


Mix flour, tartar, soda and giugcr together in a basin. Cream 
the fat and sugar together Add eggs and stir tjuickly and beat 
well. Then stir in flour and prepared fruit with milk as required — 
not too moist. Bake for hours in moderate oven. 


CAKE, CHOCOLATE 

6 oz flour 4 eggs 

6 oz chocolate powder 4 tcaspoonful baking powder 

6 oz sugar vanilla essence 

4 oz. butter 

Cream the butter and sugar together, sift in the flour and 
chocolate powder alternate!}' with the eggs, beating well, add the 
vanilla essence and lastly the baking powder. Bake in flat sand- 
wich Im in a hot oven for about half an hour When cold cut open, 
spread with jam or chocolate filling, and ice with chocolate icing 
and sprinkle with chopped pistachio nuts. 

Note . — This cake can be baked in a cake tin and iced if preferred. 


CAKE, CORNFLOUR 


4 oz cornflour 2 eggs t, 

2 oz flour grated nnd of i lemon 

2 oz. butter j tcaspoonful baking powder 

4 oz sugar 

Cream the butter and sugar well together, add the flour and 
cornflour and egg.s alternately, beating well, and lastly the lemon 
peel and baking powder Pour into a tin lined with buttered paper 
and bake in a moderate oven from half to three-quarters of an hour. 
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'CAKE. CHRISTMAS. 

\ 


iHb flo'ir 

12 02. lard 

■J',r-pSd or chopped 
almonds 
i lb. sultanas 
1 lb raisins (stoned) 

3 lb currants 

. 


i lb. glace cherries 
1 lb candied peel 

IrSed nod of ^lenroo 
I nutmeg gratea 

Hetplorfol totog poo-der 

1 xvmeglassful brandy 


3 lb currants & dd. all Ilte 

S»Sf'o| 'fs Sd 

the candied peel them : then stir into tbe 

^ r "oSS”“! f I 

allow the cake to cook i the cake is c 

S‘ f U iodPdJ^^^^ I- «‘%“Sdl?Te' „.d. .t 

is cooked, cover ^he top w keeping, and cover 

taste. 

CAKE. DOUGH. ^ candied peel 

ai lb. flour 2 eggs 

5 oz yeast i ’?'^^*’”^fcr,onnful brandy 

i lb. castor sugar ^ dessertspooniui 

lb. currants pinch of sail ^ 

6 oz butter _ j, ^.j-eam the it to rise 

Rub the butter a little tepid "^'^^“^ther ingredients 

sugar, mix to a don ^ s J tolf-quartem tins ane 

< for 3 or 4 ^^“^[l-iitSrerquartern tin a moderate oven. 

Put into a well-butterea u ^^^t 2 hours m 

prove for 20 minutes. Bake m 

CAKE. GENOA. 2 oz 'i\^°?^ 4 el 

f i lb flour 3 oz mixed pee^ 

^ lb butter grated rind o 

I \t ;«&s JetSf tot to the egf tf «„S'e 

Ciecm the to'" SpSs® tol S"’"'* eP“ ‘K 

tL i.«iir fV»/iTi tlie sultanasj w -rumer. t>is^ nven iQt 


i lb- sultanas beat in tne ^ 

Cream tbe and sugar^t^g^^J !plit the 

alternately then tiie sultana^. _ Bla^^^,,ate oven fot 

mixture into a tm nnea jjake m 

almonds, and sprinkle them o 
2\ hours. 
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CAKE, GINGER 

12 oz flour i ffill milk 

6 oz sugar 2 eggs 

4 oz preserved ginger 6 oz butter, lard or margarine 

pinch of salt i teaspoonful baking powder 

i gill ginger syrup 

Mix the flour, sugar, salt and baking powder. Rub in the fat. 
Add nearly all the preserved ginger chopped finety. Thoroughly 
whisk the eggs and then add to them the milk and ginger syrup, 
stirring well. Pour the eggs, milk and ginger sjrriip gradually into 
the cake mixture, beating well Pour the mixture into a tin lined 
with buttered paper and decorate the top with the remainder of 
the preserved ginger cut into small pieces or thin slices Sprinkle 
a little castor sugar over and bake in a moderate oven for an hour. 

CAKE, LEMON. 

7 oz flour 6 eggs 

8 oz sugar grated rmd of i lemon (2 if small) 

Beat the yolks of the eggs and the sugar well together, whisk 

the whites very stiffl5' and add it very lightly to the yolks and 
sugar. Then stir in gradually the sifted flour and grated kmon 
rind, pour into a tin prepared as for sponge cake and bake in a 
moderate oven for about an hour. 


CAKE, LUNCHEON 


I lb flour 
i lb butter 
i ib castor sugar 
J lb peel 
i lb sultanas 


d lb currants 
5 eggs 
pinch of salt 
little milk if required 


Cream tlie butter and sugar well together, add the eggs and flour 
alternately, heating well between each addition; add the ffuit and 
a little milk if the mixture is too stiff Pour the mixture into a tin 
lined with buttered paper, and bake in a hot oven from 2 to 2I hours 


CAKE, MADEIRA 

S oz flour citron or lemon peel 

S oz fresh butter 4 eggs 

5 02 castor sugar 


Cream the butter and sugar well together, sift the flour and add 
it alternately with the eggs, beating well. Pour the mixture into 
a tm lined with buttered paper, sprinkle a little castor sugar on the 
top and place on two pieces of citron. Bake in a moderate oven. 


CAKE. ORANGE. 

i lb flour grated nnd of 1 orange (2 if 

3 oz butter small) 

3 oz castor sugar 3 eggs 

I teaspoonful baking powder 

Cream the butter and sugar, add the eggs and sifted flour 
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alternately, beat well, add tlie orange rind and lastly the baking 
powder. Pour the mixture into a tin lined with buttered paper 
and bake in a moderate oven for about an hour. 

Note — This cake can be iced with an icing made of i lb icing 
sugar mixed with orange ]Uice and sprinkled with blanched and 
chopped pistachio nuts 




CAKE,' PLUM 


li lb. flour 

3 lb. sugar 
i lb butter 

I lb currants 
i lb sultanas 

4 oz. candied peel 


i} teaspoonfuls baking powder 
pinch of salt 
grated rind of i lemon 
3 eggs 

about i pint milk 


Rub the butter into the flour, add all the dry ingredients, mix 
with the beaten eggs and milk, beat quickly and pour the mixture 
into a tin lined with greased paper and bake in a fairly quick oven 
for hours 


CAKE, POUND 
lb flour 
I lb butter 
I lb sugar 
I lb sultanas 


grated rind of i lemon 
2 oz candied peel 
pinch of salt 
8 eggs 


Cream the butter and sugar well together, add the eggs and 
flour alternately, beating well, then add the prepared fruit and grated 
lemon peel Line the tin with paper, pour in the mixture and bake 
in a hot oven for about 3 hours 

Note — There is no need to butter the paper to line the tin, as 
the quantity in the cake is large and makes it unnecessary 


CAKE, RICE 

5 oz. flour 
3 oz creme de riz. 
d lb butter 
d lb castor sugar 


4 drops essence of almonds 
i teaspoonful essence of vanilla 
I teaspoonful baking powder 


.Cream the butter and sugar together, add the eggs and flour 
alternately, beating well all the time, add the flavourings and lastly 
the baking powder. Pour the mixture into a tin lined with buttered 
paper and bake m a moderate oven for about id hours. 

Note — ^This mixture is very suitable for small cakes baked in 
fancy-shaped moulds 


CAKE, SAND 

i lb butter 1 3 eggs 

j lb castor sugar 2 oz flour _ 

d lb cornflour pinch of baking powder 

Cream the butter and sugar together. _ Add alternately the flour, 
cornflour and eggs. Beat well Add baking powder last. Bake lor 
half an hour. 
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CAKE, SEEID 
i lb flour 
4 oz dripping- 
4 oz sugar 
I oz peel 
pinch of salt 


I oz carraway seeds 
1 egg 

i teaspoonful spice 
\ 2 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
I gill milk 


Rub the dripping into the flour, add the sugar, carra-ways, peel 
and spice, mix with the beaten egg and milk, using a little more 
milk if required, lastly stir in the baking powder. Bake in a 
moderate oven from to a hours 


CAKE. SIMNEL. 

8 oz flour grated rind of i lemon 

6 oz lard 3 lb sultanas 

6 oz castor sugar J lb currants 

I teaspoonful baking powder 3 lb raisins (seeded) 

4 teaspoonful grated nutmeg 2 oz. candied peel 

pinch of salt 4 eggs 

Almond paste in accordance with recipe given for this 
.SufBcient almond paste should be available to permit of a layer 
about half an inch thick through the middle of the cake and another 
one about an inch thick on the top 

Cream the butter and sugar, add the lemon rind and then the 
eggs one by one, well beating after each is added. ^Vhen three of 
them have been beaten in, add a little of the flour Add the remain- 
ing egg, then gradually mix in the rest of the flour to which should 
have been previously added the salt, baking powder and nutmeg, 
and lastly the fruit, well-cleaned and the peel shredded Well grease 
and line the cake tin and put in about half of the mixture, levelling 
the top and putting on it a laj'er of almond paste about half an 
inch thick • put the rest of the mixture in on top of the almond 
paste and bake in a moderate oven for about 3 hours When nearly 
cooked remove cake from oven and cover the top with a layer of 
almond paste about an inch thick, mark out the almond paste -with 
a knife into squares, brush over with white of egg, or milk. Return 
cake to oven to finish cooking. 

Another method of decorating the top of this cake is to leave 
the cake in the oven until completely cooked. Then place around 
the top edge a ring of the almond paste, drawing a fork around it 
Make some almond paste into little balls and place these on the 
ring of paste around the cake, decorating each with half a crystallized 
cherry. Put into the oven, or under a grill, to brown the edges of 
the paste 

CAKE. SPONGE (No 1 ) 

4 eggs S oz flour 

5 oz castor sugar grated rmd of 1 lemon 

Whisk the eggs and sugar together in a warm place for 
10 minutes, remove to a cooler place and beat for another 10 minutes 
Sift the flour in very lightly, add the lemon rind; well butter a cake 
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in a moderate oven from half to three-quarters of an hour. When the 
cakes are cold put them together with a la3'er of walnut filling 
between To make the filling beat the fresh butter and icing sugar 
(sieved) to a cream, add the chopped walnuts and %'anilla essence. 
Ice with fondant icing and decorate with walnuts 

Note — A few walnuts finelj' chopped can be added to the cake 
mixture if liked. 


CAUE, WEDDING 
1 4 lb flour 
1 4 lb butter 
1 4 Ib sugar 
2 lb currants 
I lb sultanas 
4 lb cherries 
i Ib almonds 


4 lb French plums 
I lb. citron peel 
pinch of salt 
10 eggs 
I gill noyeau 
t4 gills brandy 
little caramel 


Cream the butter and sugar together until it is quite white, 
beat in the eggs and flour (sifted) alternately, add the fruit very 
carefully prepared and the brandj> and noi'eau, colour the mixture 
a pale brown with the caramel; pour the mixture into a tin lined 
with several thicknesses of buttered paper Bake in a hot oven at 
first and cooler afterwards for about 7 or S hours 

Note.— It is a good plan to put a thick laj'er of sand in the 
bottom of the oven to prevent the cake burning underneath, also to 
tie a thick layer of brown paper round the outside of the tin 

Three times the above quantity will make a large wedding cake 
of three tiers, and about 15 lb of 'almond icing will be required. 


CAKE, YORKSHIRE SANDWICH 

2 eggs ground nee 

their weight in butter i teaspoonful baking powder 

sugar pinch of salt 

flour jam 

Cream the butter and sugar, beat in the eggs and flour alternately, 
add the baking powder, bake in two sandwich tins lined with 
buttered paper in a moderate oven for about a quarter of an hour. 
When cold spread with jam or lemon curd mixture and place them 
together. Sprinkle with castor sugar. 


CAKES, the mixing of 

Cakes are improved if the currahts, sugar and flour are heated 
before using. 


CAKES, ALMOND FINGERS. 


i lb, flour X egg 

} lb ground almonds i oz. sweet almonds 

i lb castor sugar 


Mix flour, sugar and ground almonds together; add beaten volk 
pi egg; mix m the white of egg beaten stiff. Roll out and cut 'into 
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fingers, brusli with egg and sprinkle with sweet almonds chopped 
fine. Bake in moderate oven for ao minutes. 


CAKES, LEMON CHEESE 

1 lb loaf sugar 

2 oz. butter 

2 oz. grated biscuits 
yolks of 3 eggs 


whites of 2 eggs 
juice of 2 or 3 lemons 
grated rind of i lemon 
short, flaky or puff pastry 


Put the sugar, grated biscuit, butter, grated lemon rind and 
lemon juice into a saucepan and melt all together; when a little cool 
stir in slowly the beaten eggs; cook slowly until it thickens, stirring 
occasionally. Line the patty tins with pastrj', fill with the mixture 
and bake in a quick oven from 15 to 20 minutes 

Note — A double saucepan is best for making the lemon curd 
mixture, and it will keep some time if tied down in a jar. 


CAKES, QUEEN. 


6 oz flour 
4 oz butter 
4 oz sugar 
2 oz currants 


I oz citron 
grated rind of lemon 
3 eggs 
pinch of salt 


Cream the butter and sugar together, add the eggs and sift in 
flour alternately and beat well; add the chopped citron, lemon rind 
and currants and salt and mix well Put in well-buttered queen cake 
tins and bake from 15 to 20 minutes 


CAKES, ROCK. 

i lb. flour 
3 oz dripping 
3 oz sugar 
3 oz. currants 


1 oz peel 

I egg and a little milk 
I teaspoonful baking powder 
pinch of salt 


Rub the dripping into the flour;' add all the dry ingredients 
Beat up the egg with a little milk and mix to a very stiff dough. 
Place in rough heaps on a greased baking sheet and bake in a quick 
oven about 15 to 20 minutes 


CAKES, ROSE 

4 oz flour 4 eggs 

4 oz ground rice 2 teaspoonfuls rose water 

6 oz. sugar } tcaspoonful baking powder 

4 oz. butter carmine colouring 

Cream the butter and sugar well together, sift in the flour and 
ground rice alternately, adding eggs, and beat lightljq add the rose 
water and baking powder and colour a pretty pink with carmine. Put 
mixture in buttered patty tins and bake in a quick oven from 10 to 
15 minutes. Ice with water icing and decorate with cherries. 
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CAKES. ROUT. 

1 lb grround almonds colouring's 

I lb icing sugar angelica 

1 or 2 eggs almonds 

little brandy or sherry 

Mix the rtound almonds and icing sugar together, add the beaten 
eggs and a little brandy or sherry tifl the mixture is the right con- 
sistency to form into shapes; divide and colour one part green, one 
part pink, and leave part uncoloured; form into apples, pears, cherries, 
potatoes, etc A great variety can be made by taking the real 
vegetable or fruit as a model For example, to make a_ potato, use 
the uncoloured paste and make a good shape and toss in chocolate 
po'wder. 

CAKES, YEAST TEA 

1 lb flour I teaspoonful castor sugar 

2 oz lard or butter 4 teaspoonful salt 

4 oz yeast about i4 gills tepid milk 

I egg 

Rub the lard into the flour, add the salt, cream the yeast ■with 
the sugar and add the beaten egg and tepid milk, knead when well 
mixed into a dough, set to prove for an hour in a warm place; divide 
the dough and form into round cakes Place on a floured tin and 
allow to prove for lo minutes, then bake in a quick oven for 15 
minutes. Glaze with milk or beaten egg 

CALCEOLARIA, to cultivate 

The shrubby variety make effective summer bedding plants, the> 
herbaceous kind are better suited for the green-house Both kinds 
need plenty of leaf-mould in the soil and abundant watering Pro- 
pagation of shrubby calceolarias is by cuttings made during August 
and kept in a cold frame for the winter. For herbaceous species 
propagation may be by seed sown in a cool house in May or June, 
in pots or pans filled with a rich porous soil, or by separation of 
the stool 

CALF’S FOOT JELLY, See JELLY, CALF’S FOOT 
CALF'S HEAD, to boil 

Half a calf’s head or a ivhole vegetables and herbs to flavour 
one ’ peppercorns 

bacon parslev sauce 

lemon 
salt 

(Enough for seven or eight people ) 

Thoroughly wash the head and let it soak in cold water. Put it 
in a saucepan with enough cold water to cover When it boils, add 
a little salt and remove the scum as it rises; add the vegetables, 
herbs and peppercorns, simmer gently from 2 to 3 hours till perfectly 
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tender. The brains must be removed and soaked, then tied in muslin 
and boiled. Take out the head, remove all the bones and the tongue, 
place the head on a hot dish, coat well with parsley sauce, garnish 
with the skinned and sliced tongue, chopped brains, bacon fried and 
cut into dice, quarters of lemon and parsley. 


CALF'S LJVER, to stew. 


1 lb calf’s liver 
I oz. butter or dripping 
1 oz. flour 

i pint stock or water 


2 onions 
I apple 
1 potato 
salt and pepper 


(Enough for three or four people ) 


Melt the butter or dripping in a stewpan; dip the liver, cut in 
small pieces in seasoned flour and fry a nice brown; take out the 
liver and brown the remainder of the flour. Add the stock gradually 
and stir till it boils; return the liver to the sauce and the vegetables 
cut neatly, simmer gently for an hour, season and serve very hot. 


CALIFORNIAN BLUEBELL, to cultivate. See NEMOPHILA. 

CALIFORNIAN POPPY, to cultivate. See ESCHSCHOLZIA. 

CALLIOPSIS (COREOPSIS), to cultivate. 

_A very general favourite, comprising a large variety, some of 
which are perennials, though it is probably wiser to treat all as 
annuals. The plants are among the showiest of summer flowers and 
are quite hardy. Seed should be sown early in April, in the place 
where intended to bloom, and by successive sowings the flowers may 
be had continuously from July to October. Any good catalogpie of 
seeds will supply the names of various sorts, but perhaps that 
designated Grandiflora bears the finest and largest flowers. 


CAMELLIA, to cultivate 

Although the camellia may be considered as essentially a green- 
house plant, it has been found by experience that it will thrive in 
the open in the Isle of Wight and in Cornwall, and in protected 
positions in our southern home counties. Its weakness consists in 
its_ inability to bear exposure to wind and in its stems and roots 
being susceptible to frost But if its roots be protected by a covering 
of litter and its stems wrapped round with a hayband, it will endure 
the ordinary frosts of our climate so long as it is sheltered from the 
full blast of the wind. Of course some varieties are more suitable 
for outdoor culture than others, among which may be mentioned 
Duke of Devonshire, Rady Hume’s Blush, and Countess of Orkney. 
It may be raised from seed by sowing in heat early in spring, the 
seedlings being pricked out as soon as they can be conveniently 
handled. 


CAMOMILE TEA, to make 

Put ^ oz. camomile flowers into a pint of boiling water and let 
it simmer for 15 minutes; then strain. When warm it may be used 

K 
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as an emetic, and when cold as a tonic. Take fioiu a wincglassfu] 
to a breakfastcupful. 

CAMPANULA (HAREBELL. CANTERBURY BELL), to cultnatc. 

These make splendid border perennials, and though hardy enough 
to be sown in the open in summer finer specimens may be obLniiicd 
by sowing the seed in March or April in a frame As soon as these 
seedlings are large enough to be handled they may lie pricked out 
into some shady place in the open, and if nurtured carefully and 
well watered they should be strong plants by the following October, 
when thej’ may be transplanted to the flower border to bloom the 
next year. 

CAMPION, to cultivate See LYCHNIS 
CAMPHOR, uses of 

1 Externally, dissohcd in oil (then called camphorated oil) 
it is very effective as an embrocation and for rheumatic pains. It 
IS also useful for chilblains, bniiscs, etc 

2 Externally, as a powder, it is used for sprinkling on ulcers 
before the usual dressing is put on 

3. Mixed with opium and bark, it is \cry effective in putting a 
stop to the growth and progress of gangrene and ulcers. 

4. Internally, unless great care is taken, it is apt to induce 
nausea and very frequently vomiting. This is cspcciallj' the case 
if it IS taken iiitcmally in other than a liquid form. 

5 Internally, as a stimulant, it is verj' eficctne in fighting a 
bad sore throat, or in bad attacks of measles, certain fevers and 
smallpox. 

6 Internally, in conjunction with senna, it is used to counter- 
act the effects of drastic purgatives and the nausea resulting from 
squills. 

7. In cases of toothache caused by a hollow tooth if a small 
piece of cotton-wool is thoroughly saturated with camphor dissolved 
in oil of turpentine and then placed in the hollow tooth, this will 
almost immediatel}' relieve the pain. 

Note . — An overdose of camphor, given intemallj^ acts as a 
poison If an overdose has been taken the best antidote which 
can be given is opium. 

CANDIED PEEL, to make ' 

Take the rinds of sound young fruit, cut lengthwa3's in halves, 
' remove pulp, boil in water until quite soft, and suspend in a strong 
cold synip until semi-transparent Then dry slow'ly in the oven. 
This method applies equally for letnon, orange or citron peel. 

CANDLES, to make them bum slowlv. 

If some finely powdered salt is placed on a candle up to the 
black part of the wick it will give a faint light and last the whole 
night Useful for the sick-room. 
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CANDLES, to purchase and store 

If possible, purchase in fairly large quantities during the winter 
months and store in a cool place. 

CANDLES, to save. 

Hold each candle by the wick and give it a coating of white 
vamisii ; affow to dry and harden This wiii prevent grease running 
to waste and will considerably increase the life of the candle. 

CANDYTUFT, to cultivate See IBERIS. 

CANNABIS (INDIAN HEMP), to cultivate. 

A hardy annual and a fine foliage plant — one which deserves 
attention from the fact that it will thrive in a suburban or town 
garden. It may be grown from seed sown in the open in April, 
but to obtain a large-sized plant it is advisable to sow in a frame 
and transplant. 

CANTERBURY BELL, to cultivate. See CAMPANULA. 

GANTHARIDES, TINCTURE OF, to prepare. 

Add I oz, proof spirit to every dram of powdered cantharides, 
and allow to stand for one week. 

CAPE JESSAMINE, to cultivate See GARDENIA. 

CAPERS, to preserve 

Half fill a bottle with capers and pour over some cold scalded 
vinegar. Cork tightly 

CAPER SAUCE, See SAUCE, CAPER. 

CAPSICUM, to propag-ate. 

Sow seed in a hotbed in March or April and plant out in a 
sunny spot in May or early in June at a distance of a foot. The 
pods will be ready for use from July to September. 

CARBOLIC. 

This is a strong disinfectant and poison — especially in its fluid 
form. Great care should be taken to label any bottle containing 
this fluid, so that it may not be mistaken for medicine. Carbobc 
powder is the safer form for household use. 

CARBUNCLE, 

Causes. — Debility, ansemia, diabetes, gout, or infection of an 
area of the skin with microbes. 

Syinptoms , — a carbuncle starts as a hard, painful swelling. 
The skin becomes red and hot; blisters form on the surface, then 
burst and allow the contents of the carbuncle to discharge. The 
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constitutional symptoms may be severe and blood-poisoning may 

^^^%reatvient.— Good food and a fair amount of stimulants. A 
teaspoonful of Parrish’s food in water three times a day after food 
The affected part should be fomented constantly^ In bad cases, 
where blood-poisoning is likely to supen-ene, it may be necessary 
to operate. 

CARDS. CALLING AND CARD-LEAVING 

Much of the formality connected with calbng and_ card-leaving 
disappeared when the Great War changed many conditions of social 
life and etiquette, and the younger generation espeaally has to a 
great extent gaily dispensed with such conventional customs, but 
in some circles the acknowledged etiquette of calling and leaving 
cards is still followed, so it is well to know the rules 

A lady’s visiting-card should be printed in quite plain lettering 
from a plate. It is much the same size, or very little larger, than 
those used by gentlemen. Ornamental or old English lettering is 
at present out of date, but a high-class stationer will always advise 
as to the correct vogue of the moment. 

A widow should have her visiting-card printed the_ same as 
during her husband’s lifetime, not use her own Christian name 
before the surname. 

Vnmarned Girls of the present day have their own social circle 
and use their own visiting-cards when, not accompanied by their 
mother, they call upon friends, leaving one card in the hall at 
the conclusion of a first visit Afterwards it is not necessary unless 
the friend is not at home, when they would merely leave a card. 

Unmarried daughters calling with their mother do not use their 
own cards. Their names may be either written or engraved on the 
mother’s card, beneath her name. A married or widowed daughter 
living with her parents acts independently, following the respective 
rules for wives and widows 

When a girl visiting away from home calls upon any friend 
who is unknown to her hostess, she either uses her own card or 
one of her mother’s, which also bears her own name, in the latter 
case drawing a line through her mother’s name. 

An unmarried girl staying with a friend and paying calls with 
her hostess upon the latter’s friends has her name written in beneath 
that of her hostess instead of using her own cards. 

Cards left upon friends staying at an hotel or boarding-house 
may have the name of the person for whom thev are intended 
pencilled upon them to avoid any mistakes in delivery, but this 
should never be done when they are left at a private residence. 

In addition to sending a prompt reply to invitations, whether 
acc^ted or not, for any entertainments, such as balls, dances, 
garden parties, private theatncals, dinners, receptions, etc , the 
lady invited should leave cards upon the hostess the day followino- 
the affair, but it is not an occasion for a personal call. “ 

_ When a lady makes a strictly business or professional call upon 
either a lady or gentleman, she may give her card— preferably a 
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business or professional one — to the servant who opens the door. 
This rule also applies in the case of one lady calling upon another, 
who is a stranger to her, upon such matters as asking for a servant’s 
reference, or collecting money or enlisting helpers in some charitable 
cause. 

hiqtwies hy Card . — Inquiries made during illness by cards left 
upon the invalid should have some written message such as : 
“ With kind inquiries after hlrs. B.,” or “ To inquire after Mrs. 
A.,” or “ With sincere wishes for a speedy recovery,” and so forth, 
according to the degree of intimacy between inquirer and invalid. 
Flowers or fruit may be left with the cards. 

Calling upon an Should personal calls be paid when 

there is a trained nurse in attendance, it is a breach of etiquette to 
question her authority or wishes in any way concerning the invalid’s 
welfare, and when visiting at a nursing home or hospital all rules 
and regulations should be deferred to unquestioningly. 

Not at Hornet — Unless it is her " At Home ” day, a lady not 
wishing to receive any callers is privileged to tell her servants 
that she is “ not at home.” This is merely a formal phrase and 
its literal truth is not considered. 

On being told that the lady of the house is " not at home,” a 
caller should not attempt any questioning or denial of the state- 
ment — even though she has caught a glimpse of the lady in 
question! — and sensitue folks need not feel hurt on such occasions, 
though it IS certainly better for the maid to have instructions before- 
hand, so that she does not have to go away and inquire whether 
her mistress is " at home ” or not, and it is kinder to see people 
if possible. 

Should a maid merely say that her mistress is out or words 
to that effect, without using the “ not at home ” formula, it is 
permissible for the caller to ask when she may be expected back. 

Should a caller be told that the lady she wishes to see is in, 
but verj'' busy or dressing for dinner or just going out, the question 
of whether she still presses for the interview or not mnst be decided 
by the urgency of her reason for wishing it being weighed against 
a right amount of consideration for her fnend. If she stays, she 
should make her call a brief one. 

A gentleman’s card is printed in small, neat lettering devoid 
of any ornamentation. If he has a title it precedes the name : 
” Lord Hugh Blank,” or if he be plain ‘‘ Mr.,” it will be printed 
“ Mr. H. Blank.” Any letters which he may be entitled to use 
after his name do not appear on the card 

As in the case of ladies, a gentleman leaves cards upon a host 
and hostess after receiving an invitation, whether he accepts it 
or not. 

CARNATIONS, to propagate. 

Sow seeds an inch apart dunng April or May, in pots of two 
parts loam and one part cow manure A little bonemeal and old 
mortar rubble may also be added. Plant out lo to 15 inches apart 
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CARVING — cotiiinued 
Ibe other end of the joint lias been reached, it should be turned 
o\cr and carved in a similar wav nndtnuMth. 

Shouldir.—inxc in front of carver with knuckle end to the 
left Uoldinp meat with the fork as near knuckle as jso'-siblc, cot 
as many thin, wcdifc-shapcd piece as you can fiom the top of the 
joint, carving the meat from the blade bone next. When all meat 
has been carved from this side of the joint, turn it over and carve 
the under side in a similar manner. 

Seek, or Loin.— Carve into chops 

Saddle o/— Eitlicr carve slices fiom neck to tail end, or make 
a cut down the centre from neck to tail and then carve from the 
centre outwards. 

Breast . — If boned, stuffed, rolled and niastcd, carve by CTitUng’ 
into thill slices across from nght to left. 

VEAL. 

Fillet . — Caive in thin slices and serve a piece of fat and ;i little 
stuffing to each person. 

A'cek.— Carve as directed for Neck of ?.fiilton or Lamb. 

Lotii . — If sm.all, carve as dircctcil for Loin of Mutton or Lamb. 
If too large for this method, turn the joint with tlie thin edge 
towards you and carve as for Sirloin of beef. 

Knuckle — Serve with underside tipptnnosl. Carve as directed 
for Shoulder of Mutton or Lamb. 

PORK 

Leg.— Carve as directed for Leg of Mutton 

Loin — Carve as directed for Loin of Mutton. 


H.AM. — ^Tlic knuckle end sbould be nearest the carver. Carve 
in vciy thin, slanting slices, down to the bone, commencing about 
3 or 4 inches from the knuckle. 


GAME AKD POULTRY, — Alvvaj’s serve with the legs towards 
the carver 

Capon — If large, carve in accordance with directions for 
Turkey, 

Fouf.— Holding the leg with carving fork, prc.=s away Irom 
the side of the fowl with the carving knife, when the joint should 
break apart and the leg will then only require cutting off. Carve 
the meat from the breast in long thin slices To remove the wing, 
cut down through the breast to the wing joint and then jcmove 
in the same "way as the leg. 

Turkey^ J^oast or Doildd . — Carve in the same way ns a fowl, 
pcept that the leg is merely loosened and is not cut off until the 
breast has been carved. Carv'ing scissors make the removal of the 
leg easier. 


Goose.— Keck end should be on the lelt-liaud side of the carver 
Carve the breast first and then loosen aud cut off the legs and wings. 
Duck — Carv’e in the same way as a Goose. ° ^ 
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CARVING — continued 

Pigeon . — Carve by cutting the bird into two from end to end 
If cacli half forms too large a portion, cut it again into halves. 

Game . — Large game are carved in accordance with the directions 
given for Fowl, whilst small game about the size of a partridge 
are caned like pigeons Larks, quails, etc., are generallj’- served 
whole and so need no cannng. 

FISH. 

Turbot, Brill and Large Plaiee . — Using a fish slice, cut the fish 
through to the backbone and then cut into pieces from the back- 
bone to the fins, first on one side and then on the other of the 
backbone. These slices should be carved right down to the bone. 

Sole and Small Plaice . — Cut fish down the backbone and again 
down the fins Carve from the backbone to the fins and lift off in 
fillets. When the whole of the top side has been carved, remove 
bone and car%”c underside into fillets 

Salmon oi Cod . — Place on table with the thick edge away from 
the carver. Before commencing to carve, the career should remove 
tlic skin fioin one side of the fish and then cut the fish from end 
to end about two-thirds of the way from the thick edge. Cutting 
right through to the bone, carve in fairly thick pieces from the 
thick edge to the incision. When all the fish has been carved from 
the top side, remove backbone and iindcnieath side can then be 
carved in the same way as the top portion. 

CASTOR OIL, to take. 

Castor oil may be given in coffee or mutton broth. Another 
good method of taking it is to pour some water into a tumbler, 
add the oil, and cover with a little brandy. Or fill about one-third 
of a wineglass ivith hot milk, add the oil, and then fill up with 
more milk. The taste of the oil will not then be noticed if 
swallowed at a gulp. 

CASTS, PLASTER, to make a cement for 

Dissolve in ether some bits of celluloid and shortly afterwards 
pour off the liquid. The residue forms a cement that dries rapidly 
and which is absolutely uninjurious to the mended articles when 
placed in water. 

CATARACT. 

Opacity of the crystalline lens in the eye. It occurs most 
.frequently in advanced life Children may be born with it, but 
otherwise it is rare amongst the young. 

Symptoms — ^Motes in front of the eye on looking at an object. 
The person sees several objects of the same kind, instead of only 
one The sight gradually becomes dimmed until the person can 
only tell the difference betw’een day and night. The sjnnptoms are 
worse at night. 

Treatment . — ^The cataract should be removed by an ophthalmic 
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surgeon, and then v dli the nid of gla'-sc^ the patient vritl he able 
to see fairly well. 

CATARRH, the treatment of 

Catarrh i- an infi.nnmnttcti of the intico-is jncmbniiic, patticti- 
larly of the air p.isuges of (lie beau and throat. The intlainention 
IS accoinp.anied bv an cMuiatton on the free “^infaec 

The best time' to Irc.it caurrh is duiint: warm or Iml v ealher 
because it is then that the .ifkctcd part-, be.il mon quiekly. In 
chronic casc.s a little boracic acid pov t'ci •'honld be •'tiiifitd Up 
the nostrils This altpcks the germs and pupin-s the u.ay for 
the following soothing and healing li'iuid rciiudy, which should be 
used in an atoinircr after .•'bout 15 or w minutes. 

Mix together 12 drops oil santol (Tiiglish), 15 drops oil g.aullh 
or wintcigreen, S drops oil cassia or ciniiainon, 15 gr.iiiK niciitlio! 
and 4 oz. nicdolinc medicated or .ilboline L'se night and nioniing 
if required 

Another simple and efiectuc method of treatment is ns follow’s : 
Take 1 oz. c.acli of fine salt, baking ‘odi, and pnlreiized borax; 
thoroughly mix and dissoKe in t pint of a’..ileT Take i table- 
spoonful of the solution to 2 or 3 01 wann water and .snuff up the 
head at bedtime Use soft water prifcrnbly. 

CATCHFLY, to cultuatc S(f SILCXC 

CATERPILLARS, to dcStro.\ 

SjTingc with an emulsion of J lb. soft soap and 1 pint tobacco 
extract in a little water and diluted with water to ij gallons The 
emulsion must be used at least a fortnight before the fruit or 
vegetables arc gathered 

To trap caterpillars, fasten pieces of woollen matcrml in the 
plants oremight. The injects will settle on them and mav be 
destroyed the next morning. 

CATS, care of, etc. 

As in the case of dogs, cats should not be oserfed, neither should 
they be fed loo frequently. They should have plenty of exercise 
and be kept supplied with plcntj of clean water and’ milk. Their 
coats should lie well combed and brushed — cspccialK’ if they arc long- 
haired. Thc3' arc subject to the same diseases and illnesses as dogs, 
but do not seem to become ill so easily or frcqucntlj'. 

CAULIFLOWER, to boil. 

1 cauliflower soda 

i piat white sauce 

Remove the rough outside leaves, cut across the stalk and soak 
for an hour in salt and water. Put in boiling water with salt and 
soda : cook verw' gently uncovered , skitn occasionally. kVTien tender 
lift out carefully with a slice and drain in a colander. Serve in a 
hot vegetable dish coated with the white sauce. 
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CAULIFLOWER AU GRATIN. 

1 cauliflower i pint white sapce 

salt and soda 2 oz grated cheese 

i oz. butler few bread-crumbs 

Boil the cauliflower, put into a hot dishj mix i oz. of the grated 
cheese with the white sauce and pour it over the cauliflower. 
Sprinkle over a few bread-crumbs, next the rest of the cheese and 
then a few little pieces of butter. Brown nicely in a quick oven and 
serve at once This dish ban be browned under a gas griller or 
with a salamander. 

CAULIFLOWERS, to grow. 

These lequire a rich eaith. Sow seed in a warm situation from 
towards the end of August and transplant to a dr}' sheltered border. 
Sow again late in January or early in Februaiy' m a frame and 
harden off by April. Transplant ai feet apart fof use in July and 
August. Small sowings may be niade at intervals till the end of 
May. 

CEILINGS, BLACKENED, to dean. 

Wash the patches with cold water starch of a fairly thick con- 
sistcnc3^ Then leave till quite dry'^ and rub with a soft duster. 

CELERY, to grow. 

Sow a little seed for early use on a mild hotbed in March and 
again in the middle of the month. As soon as the plants are large 
enough prick out to a rich soil over a heap of manure. Transplant 
in June and July into treuches; water freel}’, but do not earth up 
while the soil or plants are in a wet state. 

CELERY ESSENCE, to prepare. 

Steep 3i oz. celer}’^ seed in A pint alcohol for 14 dnj’s and strain 
Vei^' useful" for flavouring. 

CELERY SAUCE. Sec SAUCE, CELERY. 

CELERY SOUP. See SOUP. CELERY. 

CELERY, STEWED. 

3 or 4 heads celery } pint white sauce 

salt toast 

Well wash and trim the celery, split each head lengthwaj’s into 
four, tie firmlj' into bundles, cut in equal lengths, place in a stewpan 
with enough boiling water to cover and a little salt Boil till tender 
(about an hour), drain it carefully, dish in a hot vegetable dish on 
a slice of toast and pour the white sauce over. Celery can also be 
boiled in a nice brown stock and a sauce to coat it made of i oz 
butter, I oz flour (browned), and half a pint of the stock the celeiy' 
was boiled in. Seasoned and served in the same way. 
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CELLULOID, to clean 

To render celluloid which has become dirty and yellow equal to 
new, clean with metal polish. 

CELOSIA (COCKSCOMB), to cultUatc 

A plant which is \er\' useful for green-house decoration by reason 
of its graceful plumes and feathered spra3’s of in{lorc.scence, and in 
a well-protected spot it will e\cn flourish in the open. Seed should 
be sown in heat in the spring, the seedlings being pricked off as 
soon as possible and continued in heat until the crowns appear. 
The\* need a good rich soil aud plenty of water. There are .scteral 
varieties of various shades — ^golden, crimson and rainbow. 

CEMENT, COARSE STUFF, to make. 

First form the mortar as usual and, when the lime and sand arc 
thoroughlj’’ mixed, gradually add hair obtained from a tanner. Use 
a three-pronged rake and unite the whole thoroughly until the hair 
appears equall3' distributed in the composition 

CEMENT, DIAMOND, for glass, polished steel, precious stones, 
or ]eweller> , etc , to make. 

Dissohe 6 oz isinglas.s in 9 oz, water and stir in 2 oz. mastic 
which has been dissohed in 12 oz. rectified spirits of wine Finall3' 
stir in 2 oz finely powdered olibanum. 

CEMENT, FINE STUFF, to make. 

Slake sound lime with a little water and then make to the con- 
sistency of cream by the addition of more water. Allow to settle for 
a time' pour o 5 the water, and allow mixture to stand till it is the 
proper consistency for use 

CEMENT, FIREPROOF, for walls, broken stone, steps, etc., to 
make 

Mix 20 parts fine river sand, 2 parts litharge, and i part quick- 
lime in enough linseed oil to make a thin paste. 

CEMENT, FOR AQUARIUMS, to make 

Melt together 2 parts (b3'- weight) of common pitch and i part 
gutta-percha in an iron vessel. 

CEMENT, FOR CHINA OR GLASS, to make. 

Dissolve some shellac in sufiicient rectified spirits to give the 
consistency of treacle. Smear thinly on the fractured part 

CEMENT, FOR CISTERNS AND CASKS, to make 
Mix thoroughly 8 parts melted glue and 4 parts linseed oil boiled 
into varnish with litharge. The cement hardens in 48 hours Or — 
Well prepared gluten of wheat also serves as a good cement 

CEJ/IENT, FOR CORKS, to make. 

Black cement for bottle corks is made b3' adding resin and brick 
dust to pitch. 
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CEMENT, FOR EARTHENWARE, to make 

Dissolve glim shellac in alcohol, apply the solution, bind the 
parts together, and let dry. Or — 

White of egg, thickciicd with powdered quicklime may be used 
lor the same purpose. 

CEMENT, FOR FASTENING FILES, BLADES, ETC, to make 
Powder and niix_ together 2 parts shellac and i part prepared 
chalk. Fill the ojiening with the powder, heat the iron and press in. 

DEMENT, FOR FIXING LABELS ON TIN BOXES, to make 
Soften^ some glue and then boil it in vinegar. While boiling 
thicken with flour to make a paste. 

CEMENT, FOR LEATHER, to make 

Pack I oz. rubber tightly in a bottle and cover with bisulpbatc 
of carbon. When the rubber is dissolved this gives the finest possible 
cement for patches on shoes, etc. 

CEMENT, FOR LINOLEUM, to make 

Here is a good cement for securing linoleum to wood or stone 
floors. Dissolve r lb. garnet shellac in i quart methylated spirits. 
Thin to the consistency of treacle, adding more spirit if required. 

CEMENT, FOR SEAMS IN ROOFS, to make 

Take equal quantities of white sand and white lead and mix 
with oil to a consistency of putty. 

CEMENT, IMITATION STONE, for outside bnck walls, to make' 
Mix 90 parts clean sand, 6 parts litharge, 5 parts plaster of Paris, 
moistened with boiled linseed oil. Give the bricks two or three coats 
of oil before applying the cement. 

CBMEHT, JAPANESE, to make. 

_ Carefully mix rice flour with cold water and then boil gently. 
This gives a strong and almost colourless cement which is used by 
the Japanese for all their works in paper and lacquer. 

CEMENT, TO JOIN INDIA-RUBBER WITH IRON, to make. 

Dissolve 30 grains india-rubber in 4 grains of chloroform, add 
powdered gum mastic and steep for 7 days. 

CEMENT, TO JOIN METAL TO GLASS, to make 

Dissolve I lb. shellac in i pint strong methylated spirits and add 
I/s part of solution of india-rubber in carbon bisulphide. 

CEMENiT, TO MEND ALABASTER, MARBLE, ETC . to make 
Taire 2 parts yellow resin and melt and stir in 1 part plaster of 
Paris,^ Apply hotj having previously warmed the siiriaces. , 
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CEMENT, UNmiRS^L, for iron, wood, leather, glass, paper and 
nearly all household articles, to make 
Powder i oz isinglass by nibbing between the hands. Place in 
a bottle and damp thoroughly with acetic acid. Then stand the 
bottle in boiling water When cold the cement will solidify, but it 
may easilj' be melted again bj’ warming when required for use. Be 
sure to take out the cork when heating. 

CERATE, WHITE, to make 

Melt together i gill of olive oil and i lb. white wax and stir till 
cold. This makes an excellent soft dressing for cuts, blisters, etc. 

CHAMOIS LEATHERS, to economize 

Instead of bti5'ing a large piece, buy a email piece and stitch on 
to the centre of a ver}- soft duster; gather up the sides of thc duster 
in the hand and use the piece of chamois leather for polishing. 

CHAMPAGNE CUP, to make 

Mix together i pint bottle of champagne, i bottle soda or seltzer 
water, powdered sugar to taste, J wtncglassful of curagao, ample clear 
ice, and a sprig of green borage or a little cucumber rind, or a few 
slices of fruit such as pineapple, melon or peaches, etc. 

CHANCRE. 

May be hard or soft. 

HARD CHANCRE — Generally occur only one at a time and may 
occur in any part of tlie body 

Sj'flipfoiiis.g- After infection a brown pimple appears : the top 
layer of skin is rubbed off and leaves an ulcer. The surrounding 
skin becomes hard and feels like gristle. The nearest glands become 
enlarged 

Treatment -^The affected part sbould be kept very clean, a piece 
of lint soaked in " black lotion ” being applied and changed several 
times a day. The discharge from a hard chancre is highlv infectious, 
and great care must be taken to prevent the spread of' the disease 
to others. 

_ SOFT CHANCRE — ^These generally occur more than one at a 
fame. They make their appearance tw’o or three days after infection. 
The glands in the groin become enlaiged and painful and a bubo may 
form 

Treatment — Rest • the affected part should be well washed in 
Condy s fluid and “ black lotion ” applied on lint changed several 
times a day. 

CHAPPED BREASTS, a lotion for. 

I dr. sulphate of alumina 4 gr. borate of soda 

i oz. sulphate of zinc 6 oz. rose water 

Mix_ these ingredients and 5bak5 bottle every time before 
appb cation, ' 
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CHAPPED HANDS, treatment of. 

The bands and wrists should be thoroughly dried after washing, 
and held m front of the fire. Lanoline should be applied at bedtime 
and a pair of gloves put on to protect the bed-clothes. 

CHAPPED LIPS, to treat 

Take 2 oz. lard, 3 oz. cocoa oil, i oz spermaceti, 3 dr. yellow wax 
and I dr. alcenna root, mix together, gently heat for quarter of an 
hour, and strain through a cloth. Then add i oz oil of lemon, 
I oz bergamot oil and 3 dr. oil of bitter almonds, and thoroughly 
mix the whole before pouring into a suitable jar to cool. Apply to 
the lips preferably at night. 


CHAPS, to prevent 

1 oz. white wax 3 oz chalk 

2 oz. spermaceti 2 oz oatmeal water 

1 oz. glycerine 

Mix the above thoroughl}’ and apply after washing 
CHARCOAL, three uses for. 

For a sick headache take a teaspoonful of powdered charcoal in 
a tumbler of water. 

If applied cold to a burn, it quickly relieves the pain. 

To make flowers last longer, and also to save changing the water 
in which they are standing place some powdered charcoal in the 
bottom of the vase. 

CHARLOTTE, APPLE See APPLE CHARLOTTE 


CHARLOTTE RUSSE. 


3 gills cream i oz. gelatine 

1 oz. sugar savov biscuits 

I white of egg i gill sherrv 

vanilla essence cherries and angelica 

little lemon jelly 

(Enough for five or six people ) 


Dissolve the gelatine in the sherry, choose a small cake tin vrith 
straight sides and decorate the bottom with cherries and angelica, 
then pour in a little lemon jell}’’ and allow to set. When quite set 
split the savoy biscuits, trim them and line the sides of the tin, 
joining them with white of egg. Whip the cream slightly, add the 
sugar, flavouring and dissolved gelatine, and pour this mixture' in 
the tin. Turn out when set and quite firm 


CHEESE, to kill mites in. 

After brushing off as many mites as possible put the cheese into 
a tub and cover with water. Remove after two minutes This will 
not only destioy the mites but will improve the cheese by closing 
up the cracks. ' 
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CHEESE BALLS. 

3 oz. cheese J pint tepid water 

2 oz. flour I tcaspoonful mustard 

' i oz butter salt and cay cnne 

1 effST 

(Enoug’h for five or sue people.) 

Mix the flour and mustard, salt and cayenne, separate the yolk 
from the white of the egg, mix it to the flour with the butter (melted), 
add the grated ehecse a little at a tune and the wbipped white of 
egg. Mix all to a smooth hatter; drop a teaspoonful of the mixture 
into hot fat and fry. Half of this quantity makes a good dish. 

CHEESE CAKES. 

Make a curd bj^ adding a few drops of rennet to i pint of hot 
milk. Press the whey from the curd Mix with the curd 3 eggs, 
3 ratafia biscuits, 4 tablespooufuls cream, a oz. .sugar and a few drops 
of lemon, pound in a bowl with a wooden spoon, and press the curd 
in a napkin to absorb moisture Line six patty pans with puff paste: 
fill up with the cheese custard and place two strips of candied peel 
on top of each. 

CHEESE, CREAM, to make 

Put some cream into a damp cloth and hang for a week in a cool 
place Then place it in a mould lined with a cloth and press lightly. 
Turn the cheese twice a day and it will soon be ready for use 

CHEESE FRITTERS. 

Take 2 oz. margarine, i oz bread-crumbs, 2 oz clieese, i egg, 
pepper and salt to taste Grate the cheese and put into a basin. 
Beat the egg and mix with the other ingredients. ^lelt some 
butter in a frying pan, and when boiling drop the mixture from a 
tablespoon into it. Fry until fritters are golden brown, drain them, 
and serve hot. 

CHEESE AND POTATO PIE. 

Slice some potatoes JIake a pint of thick white sauce, and 
stir in 4 oz. of grated cheese Season with salt and pepper. 
Arrange in a dish a border of toasted bread, then a laymr of 
potatoes, over which pour some sauce Repeat until full. Cover 
the whole with sauce, and sprinkle with grated cheese. Place in 
the oven for 20 minutes. 

CHEESE PUDDING. (No 1.) , 

4 oz. bread-crumbs i pint milk 

3 oz grated cheese 2 eggs 

I oz. butter salt and pepper 

(Enough for three or four people ) 

Pour the boiling milk on the bread-crumbs, add the grated 
cheese, butter, salt and pepper, mix well together; beat the two 
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eggs well aud add tliem. Pour the mixture into a buttered pie- 
dish and bake in a moderate oven about half an hour. 

CHEESE PUDDING. (No. 2.) 

3 tablespoonfuls bread-crumbs 2 tablespoonfuls grated cheese 
I small tablespoonful flour i egg 

1 pint milk seasoning 

1 oz butter 

Put the greater part of the milk into an enamel saucepan and 
bring it to tlie boil Mix the remainder into a smooth paste with 
the flour and stir in; adding seasoning, bread-crumbs, butter and 
cheese Stir all together, and then stand on one side to cool. 
Divide the yolk from the white of the egg, and beat them up 
separately. When the mixture is sufhciently cool beat in the yolk, 
and lastly stir in the white (this should have been beaten to quite 
a stifi froth), put into a greased dish and bake a nice brown. 

CHEESE PYRAMIDS. 

2 oz flour 1 yolk of egg 

I oz butter cream 

1 oz grated cheese salt and cayenne 

some Cheddar cheese 

(Enough-to make ten or twelve pyramids ) 

Add tlie grated cheese to the flour with salt and cayenne, rub 
in the butter, mix to a dough with yolk of egg, knead slightly, 
roll out and cut into rounds with a pastry cutter (about inches 
in diameter), and bake in a hot oven on a greased tin On each 
biscuit when cold place three small squares of cheddar cheese, whip 
and season the cream, put it in a forcing bag and pipe it between the 
squares of cheese. Serve on a fancy paper 

CHEESE SOUFFLE. 

3 oz. flour yolks of 3 eggs 

3 oz. butter whites of 4 eggs 

6 Oz. cheese (Parmesan) brown bread-crumbs 

J pint milk salt and cayenne 

(Enough for four or five people ) 

Cook the flour in the butter, add the milk, stir till it boils and 
thickens. When it cools add the yolks and beat well, then the 
grated cheese, salt and cayenne and lastly the stifily-beaten whites 
of eggs ; pour into a well-buttered pie-dish, and sprinkle over some 
brown crumbs. Bake in a quick oven and serve immediately. 

CHEESE SOUP. See SOUP, FRENCH CHEESE 

CHEESE STRAWS, 

2 oz. flour i teaspoonful mustard 

2 Oz grated cheese! yolk of an egg 

2 OZ butter salt and cayenne 

(Enough for three or four people ) 

Sift the flour into a basin, add the mustard, salt, ca5'enne and 
grated cheese, rub in the butter, mix to a paste with yolk of egg 
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and a little water if necessary, knead slightly, roll out on a pastry 
board till about an eighth of an inch thick, cut into narrow strips 
about 3 inches long, place on a greased baking tin and bake 
in a quick oven. 

CHELONE, to cultivate 

A hardy perennial of nhich there are several varieties, all 
making handsome plants for late summer and autumn. It is easy 
of culture and of liee growth, and may be raised fiom seed or 
increased by division or cuttings C. barbata, bearing long racemes 
of bright scarlet, is a good variety. 

CHEMICAL SUBSTANCES, common names for. 


COMMON NAME 
Aquafortis 
Aqua Regia 
Aquila Alba . 
Basilicon Ointment 
Bitter Wood 
Black Draught 
Blue Ointment 
Blue Vitriol . 

Calomel . 

Carron Oil 

Caustic Potash 
Chalk . 

Chloroform 
Common Salt 
Copperas 

Corrosive Sublimate 
Cream of Tartar 
Diamond 
Diuretic Salt 
Dry Alum 

Epsom Salts . 

Fire Damp . 

Friar’s Balsam 
Galena . 

Glauber’s Salts 
Glucose 

Goulard Water 
Gregory’s Powder 
Iron Pyrites . 
Jeweller’s Putty . 
King Yellow . 
Laughing Gas 
Lime 


CHEMICAL NAME 
Nitric Acid. 

Nitro-Sulphuric Acid. 

Calomel. 

Resin Ointment. 

Quassia. 

Comp Mixt. Senna. 

Ungueutin Hydrogarum. 

Sulphate of Copper. 

Chloride of Mercury. 

Linseed Oil and Lime Water, 
equal parts. 

Hydrate of Potassium. 

Carbonate of Calcium. 

Chloride of Formyle. 

Chloride of Sodium. 

Ferrous Sulphate 
Bichloride of Mercury. 

Bitartrate of Potassium. 

Pure Carbon 
Acetate Potash 
Sulphate Aluminium and 
Potassium 

Sulphate of Magnesia 
Light Carburetted Hydrogen. 

Tr Benzoin Comp. 

Sulphide of Lead. 

Sulphate of Sodium 
Grape Sugar. 

Basic Acetate of Lead 
Comp. Rhubarb Mixt 
Bisulphide of Iron 
Oxide of Tin. 

Sulphide of Arsenic, 
protoxide of Nitrogen. 

Oxide of Calcium. 
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sound, prick them with a large needle or fork, and drop them into a 
bottle To every pound of fruit allow 6 oz of sugar, or pounded 
sugar candj'. Put this in and fill up the bottles with brandy. The 
bottles should be three parts full of cherries Cork down and keep 
three or four months, shaking the bottle every now and again. A 
clove or two added improves the flavour. 


CHERRY PIE, to cultivate. See HELIOTROPIUM, 
CHERRY TART, or CHERRY PIE See TARTS, FRUIT. 


CHESTNUTS, to boil 

1 lb chestnuts sufficient boiling water to covet 

little butter, pepper and salt the nuts when in the saucepan 

Peel the outside shells from the nuts, then drop them into 
boiling water and remote the inner skins. Place in boiling 
water to which salt has been added and boil until tender. Strain 
and serve in a hot vegetable dish with parsley sauce, or mash with 
butter, pepper and salt like turnips This forms an excellent 
accompaniment for roast beef. 

CHESTNUTS, to peel 

Jilake a cut in the skin of each nut and place them in the oven 
for about lo minutes, or place in cold water, bring to the boil and 
keep boiling for about 3 minutes Take out a few at a time and 
you will find that both the outside and inside skins can easily' 
be peeled ofi. 

CHESTNUT SOUP. See SOUP, CHESTNUT. 

CHESTNUT STUFFING, for roast fowl or turkev See STUFFING, 
CHESTNUT. 


CHICKEN, to boil 

Tie the wings and the legs to the body with thread; immerse 
in milk and water for 2 hours. Place in cold water and boil 
slowly for half an hour Skim constantly. Garnish with broccoli 
and serve with white sauce Ycrj’- plump birds are the most 
satisfactory for this dish. 


CHICKEN, to curry. 


1 chicken 

2 tablcspoonfuls cocoanut 

I labicspoonful lemon juice 
I onion 

f teaspoonful sugar 


2 oz butter 

2 tablespoonfuls Indian curry 
powder 

i pt, gravy or stock 
I tcaspoonful salt 


Joint chicken neatly and fry a light brown in the butter, then 
remove from pan. Slice the onion and frv, addmo- all the other 
ingredients avcept lemon juice. Put the cbicken back and simmer 
lor half an hour. .Add lemon juice and serve with a dish of rice 
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chicken, serve w ith a rose border of mashed potato, and garnish with 
cut lemon and parsley. Cold boiled fowl can be served in this way , 
using the liquor it was boiled in. 

CHrCKEN, ROAST. 

Stuff at neck end, if liked, with chestnut stuffing, veal or sausage 
forcemeat, place on baking tin and put one or two slices of bacon 
across the breast and cook in a quick over for about 15 minutes, 
after which gradually reduce the heat and allow to cook thoroughly. 
The tune must depend upon the sii^ of the chicken. Baste frequently 
while cooking with dripping When cooked, remove trussing string 
and skewers and serve on a hot dish, decorating it with watercress. 
Serve either mushroom, oyster, or bread sauce separately. 

CHICKENS, to fatten quickly 

Pour scalded milk upon ncc and mix with treacle. Every 
morning give the birds as much as they will take. See also FOWI<S, 
to fatten. 

CHICKEN-POX, to treat 

On the approach of chicken-pox the child feels ill, and the 
eruption shows itself in about 24 horns. It consists of numerous 
small pimples on the scalp, neck, back, chest and shoulders, but 
rarely on the face The pimples arrive at maturity on the third day 
and then begin to die away — others making their appearance at the 
same time Chicken-pox very rarely leaves pit-marks as in the case 
of smallpox, but boracic acid ointrnent may be applied to the spots 
with advantage The complaint lasts but a few days, and for the 
first three or four days the patient should be kept indoors and fed 
on milk and farinaceous food On the sixth day, but not before, giie 
a mild aperient. 

_ Chicken-pox cannot be considered dangerous, but it is infectious. 
It is apt to leave the child weak and he should be given a tome, 
fresh air and good food 

CHICORY, to cook 

Cook according to recipe for sea-kale, which it very much 
resembles 

CHILBLAINS, remedies for 

Here are two useful prescriptions for dealing with chilblains : 

1 I dr. aconite liniment, 2 dr belladonna liniment, 5 minims 
carbolic acid, and i oz flexible colodion. Mix and apply each night 
with a camel’s hair brush. 

2 2 dr. flexible colodion, 2 dr. castor oil, 2 dr spirits of 
turpentine. This should be applied three times daily with a camel’s 
hair brush. 

CHILBLAINS, to make a poultice for 

Bake a white turnip and scrape out the pulp Mix with it a 
tablespoonful of salad oil, mustard and grated horse-radish. Make a 
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poultice of tlie auxture and apply it on a piece of linen to the 
chilblains. 

CHILD-CROWING, 

This ocxurs in children betTceen the a^es of three months and 
three years and is usually associated with rickets and indigestion. 

Symptoms . — The attacks come on suddenly, breathing becomes 
difficult, and then ceases. The child goes blue in the face, twitches 
its face and throws its head back. The spasm of the throat suddenly 
yields and the air rushes into the lungs, making a loud, crowing 
noise. In bad cases the whole body may be convulsed. 

Treatment . — During the spasm a cold sponge should be dashed in 
the child’s face The back of the tongue may be tickled with the 
finger and smelling salts put to the nose. If this does not bring the 
child round he should be placed in a warm bath whilst cold water 
is poured over the head. Artificial respiration should be performed 
if the breathing ceases and the child is in danger of its life. 

Rickets and indigestion must be treated, cod liver oil and maltine 
being given. A change to the seaside is very desirable, 

CHIMNEY, BURNING, how to treat 

To put out a fire in the chimney which has been caused by a 
fire in the fireplace, first close all doors, so as to prevent a draught 
up the chimney; next throw some fine common salt upon the fire in 
the grate, which will immediately extinguish that in the chimney. 

CHINA, to clean. 

Use a little Fuller’s earth and pearl ash or soda with the water. 

CHINA, to remove tea-stains on. 

Place the china in a saucepan of water with a little soda and 
allow to boil for about lo minutes. 

CHINA, BROKEN, to make a cement for. 

Into a thick solution of gum arabic stir plaster of Paris until it 
becomes a viscous paste. It should be applied to the fractured edges 
with a brush, and the respective parts closely drawn together. See 
elso CEMENT FOR CHINA OR GLASS. 


CHINTZ, to wash 

In a gallon of water boil i lb. of rice After the rice is quite 
cooked pour the whole into a washtub, and allpw to become luke- 
warm. Put the chintz in and rub with the rice instead of soap. 
Cold rice water should be used for rinsing. Hang the chintz up to 
dry, pulling it straight. After mangling, it will look like new, 

CHIVES, to grow. 

Divide the roots in the spring or autumn, leaving a {ew_ small 
roots together in each slip, and plant at intervals of about 6 inches 
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CHOCOLATE, to prepare 

Allow I o^ chocolate to each jicrson; to cverj- ounce allow J pint 
of water and i pint jijilk. Make the milk hot; scrape the diocolate 
into it, and stir the mixture con‘:tantlv and quicklv iinlil the 
chocolate is di'Sehed Briej: to the boiling point, stir well, and 
ser\e immediately with while sugar. 

A very small piece of cinnamon added ,to a cup of chocolate 
gives it a -very delicious fiatour. 

CHOCOLATE CREAKS, to make 

I lb suR-ar i tcaspoonful each of acetic acid 

1 lb chocolate and vanilla 

i tabicspoonful water 

Slouly melt the sugar, damping shglilly with the water. _ Add 
the acid and vanilla and boil til! stig.arj, testing frequently by stirnng 
a little in a saucer. Rcnioio from firt, stir till uerriy hard, and roll 
info little balls which should Ijc placed on a buttered plate. Now 
molt the chocolate in 2 table spoonfuls water with a cupful of sugar 
and boil for 5 minutes When chocolate is just warm dip the little 
balls into it and coat them well. Then place them on plates to drja 

CHOCOLATE ECLAIRS. Ste fXLMRS 

CHOCOLATE MOULD. 

3 oz. cornflour 15 pints milk 

2 oz chocolate powder tanilla essence 

1 oz. sugar cus»ard sauce 

Mix the cornflour and chocolate powder with cold milk, put on 
remainder of milk to bod, pour on to cornflour and powder and return 
to the .saucepan. Cook thoroughly, add sugar and vanilla essence to 
taste, pour into a wet mould; turn out when set and sciwc with 
custard sauce. 

CHOCOLATE PUDDING. Sre PUDDING, CHOCOLATE 

CHOCOLATES, CENTRES FOR. to make. 

Mix I teaspoonful of citric acid in i teaspoonful water. Grate 
the rind of an orange Mix with icing sugar and a little orange juice 
and leave to harden for a data 

CHOKING, to reheie. 

The finger should be put down the throat and an attempt made 
to hook out the ob.struction. If this fails the child should be turned 
upside down and shaken A dcssertspoonhil of mustard in a cup 
of water may be given to make the patient vomit. Things that arc 
swallowed generally pass through the bowels, and are got rid of 
without difficult5'. 

CHOLERA, to treat 

All drinking water should be boiled, and uncooked fruit or 
vegetables not eaten. The patient should be kept warm with 
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blankets and bot water bottles, and given small lumps of ice to 
suck. Hot flannels should be put on the abdomen If the cramps 
are bad tbe leg should be gently massaged Small quantities of milk 
and strong beef juice should be administered frequently. Iced 
champagne or brandy may be necessary. The application of ice to 
the spine by means of long bags has been recommended. 

CHOP, to steam. 

I chop 2 oz Patna rice 

butter salt and pepper 

Trim the chop, sprinkle over a little salt and pepper, and place 
it between two buttered plates over a saucepan of boiling water 
Cook the rice as for curr3’-; anange it on a hot plate. When the 
chop IS cooked place it on the rice, sprinkle over chopped parsley 
or capers and serve. 

CHRISTENINGS. 

Notices in the Press concerning the arrival of a little stranger 
take the following form . 

'* On the 4th inst. at 200 So-and-so Avenue, the wife of 
A. B. Dash, a son.” 

Or a favoured variation of the last words is “ the gift of a son 
(or daughter) ” 

Upon learning the news in this or any other waj’, friends send 
letters or telegrams of congratulation, and those able to do so call 
within two or three da3's to inquire after mother and infant, leaving 
cards or merely a note or message, according to whether card-leaving 
IS usually observed between the families 

The Church of England asks no set fee for baptism, but parents, 
according to their means and position, give a donation to the church 
or place a contribution in one of the collection boxes at the entrance 
door. A little gratuity for the verger is also usual. 

Two godfathers and one godmother stand as sponsors for a boy, 
and one godfather and two godmothers for a girl 

Godparents always give presents to the child, and these, with 
any other gifts, are displayed when the part3" returns from the church 
for whatever hospitality is provided in celebration of the event. 

_ A morning christening may be followed by a luncheon, and if 
it is in the afternoon there is often a sit-down tea. In other cases 
the celebration may take more the form of a reception, with buffet 
refreshments, but almost invariably a christening cake has pride of 
place amongst the refreshments, and always the baby’s health is 
drunk, whether in champagne or some more humble beverage, being 
proposed b3’’ a godfather of the child and replied to by the father. 

CHRISTMAS CAKE. See CAKE. CHRISTMAS 

CHRISTMAS ROSE, to cultivate See HELLEBORUS 

CHRYSANTHEMUM, to cultivate 

These require a rich light soil and abundant moisture.^ 
pagation is by root division in early spring, cuttings in April ' and 
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May, and layers in July and August. Those grown by laj’crs may 
be transplanted to flower the same year. To keep the plants small - 
they should constantly be moved into larger pots. 


CHUTNEY. 


4 lb apples 
2 lb sultanas 
4 oz garlic 
J oz cayenne 


2 lb. brown sugar 
4 oz green ginger or 3 oz ground 
ginger 

1 quart vinegar 


Pare and core the apples, then add the brown sugar and boil to 
the consistency of jam Chop finely the sultanas and garlic; add all 
the other ingredients except vinegar Mix the whole with the_ apples 
and boil for another 10 minutes Pour into a jar and while hot, 
mix well with vinegar, adding salt to taste. Bottle when cold. 


CHUTNEY, APPLE 

li lb brown sugar 

1 lb salt 

2 oz. garlic 
i lb onions 

i teaspoonful ground ginger 


1 oz chillies 

2 oz mustard seed 
I lb raisins 

3 lb cooking apples 

3 pints vinegar Jmalt) 


Peel and core apples and boil until soft in i pint of vinegar. 
Soak chillies overnight, then chop fine mth the raisins. Add to other 
ingredients and boil the whole for 10 minutes 


CHUTNEY, BENGAL 

4 oz loaf sugar 
8 oz raisins 
8 oz tamarinds 
4 oz mustard seeds 
4 oz garlic 
4 oz shallots 


6 large apples 
6 or 8 large tomatoes 

2 tablespoonfuls salt 
i oz cayenne 

i oz ground ginger 

3 pints vinegar 


Stone the raisins and the tamarinds, chop all the ingredients 
finely, add the vinegar and boil for an hour. 

Note . — ^If garlic cannot be obtained 4 oz. of onions can be used. 


CHUTNEY, OLD-FASHIONED. 

15 large apples 
li lb brown sugar 
i lb Spanish onions 
i lb. garlic 
i lb mustard seed 
i lb salt 


i lb raisins, stoned and chopped 

1 lb tomatoes 

2 oz ground ginger 
i oz cavenne pepper 

3 pints best brown vinegar 


Peel and core the apples and boil them in the vinegar until 
guite soft Chop the onion and garlic finely and add, with the other 
ingredients, to the apples Boil all together, and bottle. Half an 
hour is usually enough. 
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CHUTNEY TOAST. 

1 oz. Beng-al chutney i oz grated cheese 

2 oz. ham salt and cayenne 

2 tablespoonfuls cream croutons of fried bread or toast 

(Enough for three or four ''people ) 

Mince the ham finely, mix it with the cr&m, season well, spread 
it on the rounds of toast or fried bread, put a laj^er of chutney over 
and spread thickly with grated cheese. Brown in a quick oven 
and serve hot. 

CHUTNEY, TOMATO. . 

( -zi lb. tomatoes 
• I pint vinegar 
4 oz brown sugar 
1 oz. cloves 

Place layers ,of sliced tomatoes in a dish, with a sprinkling of 
salt between each layer and let them stand for a whole day (24 
hours). Then dram ofi all the resulting water. Next put all the 
mgredients together into a pan and simmer until quite tender. 
Strain and store in small air-tight contamers. This can be used 
immediately. 

CIDER, to bottle 

If cider is not perfectly clear, clarify it and let it stand for 10 
or 14 da3^ Withdraw the bung and let it remain so for 12 hours. 
Fill the bottles and leave them uncorked for a day. If required 
immediately put a small piece of loaf sugar in each bottle. Keep 
it in a cool cellar. 

CIDER, to make. 

Gather fullj^ npe apples and store in a loft for two weeks to grow 
mellow. Crush them to a pulp and put into a strong, coarse bag. 
Take a heavy weight and press out the juice into u large open 
tub, keeping at a temperature of 60 degrees. When the sediment 
has Settled, rack the liquor off into a clean cask and stand it in a 
cool place till the following spring. It may then be re-racked for 
use. 

CIDER, to make without apples 

Add I lb. brown sugar, ^ oz tartaric acid and 3 tablespoonfuls 
yeast to i gallon cold water and shake well together. 

CIDER, to preserve. 

Pour in at the bung i quart pure refined linseed or olive oil 
This will keep the cider sweet. After most of the cider has been 
drawn, the oil may be saved for other purposes. 

CINERARIAS, to cultivate 

These should be cultivated as pot-plants, for they flov.er from 
pecember to May. Grow in ordinary light garden soil and keep 
just moist. Propagate by root division, seeds or cuttings. 


4 oz sliced or chopped onions 
2_ oz. preserved ginger 
little pepper and salt 
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CINNAMON WATER. ’ 

Allow I lb. of cinnamon bark to steep for 4 or 5 days, in a 
gallon of brandy and an equal quantity of water. Distil off i gallon 


CLARET CUP, to make 


I bottle claret 
1 bottle soda water 

1 bottle lemonade 

2 wmeglassfuls sherry 


2 spng-s borag-e 

1 small lemon sliced 
cucumber peel 

2 oz castor sugar 


Mix all together, adding the sugar last. Ice it either 
it in a refrigerator or adding lumps of ice. 
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CLARKIA. 

A well-known hardy annual, robust, easy of culture and flower- 
ing for a long time Clarkia is much affected in its growth by the 
nature of the soil a good sandy loam is best and a warm position 
desirable It makes an excellent winter plant for the green-house 
and for table decoration by sowing in autumn in a cool house. 

CLEANING COMPOUND, for woollens, black felt hats, collars, etc., 
to make 

Take i oz borax and i oz gum camphor; add i quart boiling 
water. Allow the mixture to cool, then add i pint alcohol , pour 
into a bottle, cork tightly Shake well before using; apply with 
sponge. 

CLEMATIS, to cultivate 

A beautiful climbing plant seen in perfection in its wild state 
in_ the chalky soil of the lanes of our southern counties. It is on 
this original (C vitalba) that most of the hybrid and more delicate 
varieties are grafted, but the result is not always satisfactory, for 
though a vigorous growth may be obtained at first, the grafted 
plant often quickly perishes, and the better way is to propagate 
from layers or raise from seed Plant in a sunny position. 


CLIANTHUS PUNICEUS, to cultivate 

Though usually regarded as a green-house plant, this handsome 
shrub will withstand a winter in the open if it is planted against a 
wall and the root well protected with litter and matting. Grow 
in a mixture of loam and well-rotted compost Propagation is by 
cuttings and suckers 


CLOCK, to clean 

Remove dock from case, preserving carefully all nuts, screws, 
bolts, ^etc Remove pendulum, then wind clock and place it in 
boiling water with soda or soap Continue to wind until 
thoroughly cleansed, as the movement of the works in water 
cleanses every part If a string is tied to the frame of the clock 
it will be easier to remove it from boiling water. When drying. 
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re-wind and" place near heat to avoid rusting. Allow clock to run 
down, then replace in case If oil is required, a little machine oil 
should be applied by means of a needle. Beware of over-oiling. 

CLOTH, to clean. 

All that IS necessary is some Fuller’s earth moistened with 
lemon juice and a little powdered pearl ash. Make the Fuller’s 
earth and pearl ash into balls. Add sufficient juice to moisten, 
scrub the cloth with the balls. 

CLOTHES, to brush 

Brush gently with a soft brush all fine fabrics, but a hard one 
should be used if the clothes are muddy. Always brush in the 
direction of the nap, with the garment spread over a table. All 
dirt should previously be beaten off. 

CLOTHES, to hang out 

Skirts should be hung by the bands; nightdresses by the 
shoulders, and 'stockings by the toes. 

To dty a jumper carelessly makes it get out of shape. Squeeze 
out as much water as possible, but do not wring, and then pass a 
stick through the sleeves and hang thus on the line. When nearly 
dry take dowm and pull into shape. 

If collars, cuffs, pieces of lace, etc., are threaded on a piece of 
tape or string, and tied on to the clothes line, the ends of the cufis . 
and collars will not be pulled out of shape. There will be no 
dirty peg marks, and pieces will not get lost in the wash. 

CLOTHES, to remove creases from. 

Han^ the creased or crumpled garments in the bathroom on a 
clothes line, then turn on the hot water tap until the room is full 
of steam. Allow them to remain for an hour or so, then remove 
them to the open air and complete the drying. Press on the wrong 
side with a cool flat iron. 

CLOTHES, to remove shinmess from 

Well wash some i\y leaves in cold water and put them in a 
saucepan with enough cold water to cover well ; boil slowly until 
the leaves are tender Strain off the liquid and use it for sponging 
the shiny places, having first thoroughly brushed the garment 

CLOTHES, to whiten. 

A teaspoonful of cream of tartar to a quart of water makes 
an excellent recipe for whitening white clothes that have become 
yellow. The articles should be allowed to soak overnight in the 
mixture, and when ironed the clothes will be perfectly white. 

CLOTHES HANGERS. 

Loops for hanging garments are always wearing out and break- 
ing, particularly with children’s cloaks and coats. To make a 
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durable loop, cut a -^trip of kid froui an old jrlovc, roll into it a 
piece of conr<:c string, and “sew tlic edpc>? of kid iicatlj’ together. 
Tlii'; loop, fa<;lcncd Eccurcly to a garment, will Eland anj* amount 
of pulling without wearing or breaking. 

CLOTHS, PUDDING, JF-tLY AND T.AMMy, to clean 

Soap must neter lie used when washing out these cloths after 
use Immediately they are finished uith they should be soaked 
for half to an hour in .soda water, after which rub them out and 
rinse carefully in two or three loLs of clean water. 

CLOVE ESSENCE, to prepare 

^fi■c together 3^ 07 cloves, J pint proof spirits and i pint water. 
Stand for a week, then strain. 

CLUBS. 

It IS understood that fellow-members of a chib arc on speaking 
terms witbout an introduction, tlioiigh introductions pave tlic way 
more swiftly to friciidlj’ intercourse Tims a new member would 
be correct in c.'cclmnging a smile or word of greeting or a chance 
remark with any member in the club, though not per.soinlly known 
to her, but without an introduction she should not presume upon 
the fact that they are fellow-members. 

One cannot, however, lay down any hard and fast Tulc con- 
cerning this matter, as custom varies in different clubs, so it is for 
the new member to disco\er for bcr.sclf what is u.sunl in her own 
club, but whotber she has been introduced or not she should refrain 
froin going up to any members who arc conversing together and 
joining in without waiting for anj- invitation to do so; in fact, 
a newcomer should not upon any occasion be loo forward in making 
friendly overtures, that being the recognized prerogative of older 
members 

Visitors — Each club member is responsible for the conduct and 
moral character of 303’- visitors she invites to the club, a point to be 
considered carcfull3' when giving invitations, 

A guest never attempts to pa5' for ans’thing in the way of 
meals, refreshments, or service, or to gi\e aii}’ orders herself. If 
she and her member friend wish to share the expense entailed b5' 
such a visit, they must settle up privately afterwards It is the 
member who is absolute hostess, no matter whether entertaining 
lad3’- or gentlemen guests 

All club accounts, such as dining, card-room, lecture, dance and 
other entertainment, or games fees or scores should be settled 
promptly. 

Don’t borrow money from other members and don’t lend it to 
them, is an unwritten rule which it is wise to follow. 

It is usually considered a breach of etiquette in clubs having a 
business or professional membership for members to ask favours 
of that kind of another member who may be more successful and 
influential than themselves ; indeed in some clubs this point has 
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had to be dealt with in the written rules instead of being merely 
an unwritten law. 

It IS certainly permissible to ask the influential one to arrange 
a future appointment at his or her place of business, and if 
willingness to discuss the matter there and then is expressed, 
the supplicant is free to take advantage of the offer. 

Mixedr Clubs . — In mixed clubs men and women meet on equal 
terms of good comradeship, with common interests, purely social 
or othenvise, and the usual club rules apply equally to both sexes 
unless separate rules are instituted for ladies and gentlemen, or 
when by common consent of the gentlemen certain little privileges 
and courtesies may be accorded the ladies, but a lady should not 
exploit the fact of her sex to secure special favour or shirk any 
responsibilities or obbgations, financial or otherwise 

Where the sexes meet thus in a common fellowship, both should 
jealously preserve the good name of the club by retraining from 
any conduct or degree of fnendship that may be considered indis- 
creet, and ladies should rigidly obey any rules restricting their 
use of smoking-, card- or billiard-rooms, never invading any which 
may be intended for masculine members only. 

COAL, to save. 

To make coal last longer it should be sprinkled with a solution 
of soda and water and allowed to dry befoie using. Use about a 
tablespoonful of soda to 2 quarts of water. 

COAT COLLAR, to clean 

Rub with cloth or sponge soaked in paraffin or naphtha. 

COAT, TEDDY BEAR CLOTH, to clean 

First shake the coat well. Put 3 handfuls of finely ground 
soap into a pailful of boiling water, adding 2 handfuls of cooking 
salt. Pour this into a large bath and add sufficient cold water until 
it becomes the right heat for flannels. Douch the coat up and 
down in this until the water becomes tepid. This process should 
be repeated four times, using the same ingredients. For the fifth and 
last time add less salt and only 3 tablespoonfuls of soap shavings. 
Rinse and squeeze well, but on no account put through a wringer. 
Hang out on a windy day on a coat hanger and shake gently at 
frequent intervals to raise the fur. At night hang in a warm room 
until dry. Finally brush with a soft hair brush, and comb with a 
fine comb 

COB/EA (CUPS AND SAUCERS), to cultivate 

A familiar half-hardy perennial, valuable as a green-house 
climber and also as an outdoor plant for trellis-work or verandah, 
as with a little protection it will not succumb to the ordinary winter 
of our climate. It is a useful plant, for in good soil and with 
liberal watering it will grow rapidly and flower freely during the 
summer. There are two varieties, the C. scandens, with purple bell- 
shaped flowers, and C. scandens alba, with white flowers. Seed 
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should be sown in early spring, in gentle heat, and the seedlings 
potted ofi as soon as they will bear it 

COCK-CROWING, to preient. 

Loosely suspend a small lath about feet above the bird’s 
perch, so that when he stretches his neck to crow, his comb will 
come gently in contact with it, this will stop the noise. 

COCKROACHES, to destroy. 

Mix 2 oz powdered plaster of Paris with 4 oz, oatmeal and 
scatter on the floor. 

COCKSCOMB, to culthate See CELOSIA. 

COCKTAIL, to mix a good 

Here is a recipe for a delicious cocktail that is not too “ beady.” 
Mix together equal parts of gin, French vermouth and cointreau, 
and well ice 

COCOANUT CREAM. 

3 oz. cornflour ij oz cocoanut 

1} pints milk i oz sugar 

ij oz. butter little carmine colouring 

(Enough for five or six people ) 

Jlix the cornflour with a little of the milk; put the remainder 
on to boil. When boiling add the cornflour and cook thoroughly, 
stir in the butter and cocoanut, leaving out a little, add the sugm 
and colour nith carmine, pour into a wet mould, turn out when 
set and sprinkle over the rest of the cocoanut. 

Note. — Ground rice may be used instead of cornflour. 

COCOANUT ICE, to make 

Boil till clear 2 lb sugar and i cup water. Pour into a basin 
wetted with cold water, adding 2 cupfuls desiccated cocoanut. Stir 
until milky; then spread on a wet or buttered tin. Add cochineal 
to colour. 

COCOANUT KISSES, to make. 

Mix together the whites of 3 eggs, 2 cups each of cocoanut and 
powdered sugar, and 2 teaspoonfuls baking powder. Place upon 
buttered paper and bake in a brisk oven until slightly' brown. 

COCOANUT PYRAMIDS, or ROCKS. 

4 oz. desiccated cocoanut 
6 oz, sugar 
v.hites of 2 eggs 

Whisk the whites of eggs to stiff froth and add cocoanut and 
sugar. Place in rocky- or pyramid shapes on rice paper and cook in 
moderate oven a quarter of an hour. 
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^COCOA STAINS, to remove. 

If the stains are freshly made rinsing 'in two or three changes 
of boiling water will remove them. If the article is made of too 
delicate a •fabric to stand boiling water, do not attempt to remove 
the cocoa stains, but send the article to be chemically cleaned. 

If cocoa has been spilled on a carpet, rub with a cloth made into 
a pad and dipped in boiling water. 

If the stain is an old one and thcidorc dry, dip the stained part 
of the article in boiling w’atcr and stretch over a basin or other 
utensil Rub the stained part witli powdered borax and leave to soak 
for a moment or so in boiling water. Then rinse and hang out to 
dry, if possible, in the sun. 

^jCOD, to bake. 

Cut the fish into slices A inch thick, dip into flour and then into 
I egg beaten in i tablespoo'nful milk, and lastly into bread-crumbs 
with a seasoning of mixed herbs Baste with butter melted in the 
baking tin and cook for 20 minutes in a hot oven. Serve with caper 
sauce. 

COD, to boil. 

4 lb cod vinegar or little lemon juice 

salt lemon and parsley 

(Enough for eight people ) 

_ Well wash the fish m salt and water, place it in hot water wiUx 
a little vinegar or lemon juice and salt, simmer very slowly until 
cooked, skimming occasional!}', and allowing 10 minutes to the 
pound and 10 minutes over. Drain well, serve on a hot dish and 
folded serviette, garnish with cut lemon and parsle}’ and serve with 
oyster, anchovy or any suitable sauce. 

COD, to curry. 

Cut the fish into large slices, and fry to a good colour with sliced 
onions. Stew’ them in white grav}' to which has been added r large 
tablespoonful curry powder, 2 or 3 spoonfuls of cream, a little flour 
and butter, a saltspoonful of cayenne pepper, and a pinch of salt 

COD, FRIED. 

Skin and bone the fish and cut into slices about li inches in 
thickness. Wash thoroughly and dry with clean cloth, dip in well- 
beaten egg and then in bread-crumbs. Place in boiling fat, but cook 
slowly afterwards until the fish is cooked through and the outside 
is nicel}'- browned. After draining off the fat on soft paper, or 
blotting paper, serve the fish on a paper d’oyley on a hot dish and 
garnish with slices of lemon and sprigs_ of parsley. Tomato sauce 
makes a good accompaniment for this dish. 

COD LIVER OIL, to take. 

This is best taken in new milk, adding i dram of orange juice 
to every 8 oz of oil to disguise the disagreeable flavour. 


c 
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COD LIVER OIL AMD MALT EXTRACT, to make 

Add 1 quart water to i Ib. malt; allow to stand for 2 days and 
tlien pa=s tiirough a sic\ e. Tben add 2 lb. sugar and i lb boney 
and simmer for 3 hours. Stir 111 briskly the contents of a ^ lb. bot e 
cod luer oil and simmer the whole, without boiling, for 2 iiouis. 
Two tcaspoonfuJs of essence of almonds should then be added. 

COD’S ROE, to fry 

I lb cod's roe salt and pepper 

hour egfr and bread-crumbs 

Wash the roc in salt and water, cook gently for 30 minutes, 
drain, mil into slices, dip in seasoned flour, coat with egg and bread- 
crumbs, fry a golden, brown in hot fat, and drain on kitchen paper. 
iJish on a hot dish on a fancy paper; garnish with fried parsley. 
If for a luncheon dish ser\e a piquantc sauce with it. 

COD STEAKS, to steam 

riacc on a greased pie-dish a 2 lb. steak of cod and cook fbe 

01 en for half an hour. Remove bones, etc., and keep hot Take 

2 hard-boiled eggs, separating the jolks from the whites, and run 
the former through a sicie, whilst the latter should be chopped 
JIakc i pint white sauce or melted butler, add the whites and pour 
all o\cr the fish. Decorate with yolks and parsley. 

COFFEE, to prepare in a saucepan. 

Add I dessertspoonful freshly ground coffee to everj’ half-pint 
water. Use an earthenware or fireproof china saucepan and bring 
the coffee almost to the boil. Then remove from the fire, stir svell, 
and again allow nearly to boil. Repeat this twice and a thick scum 
Will have risen to the top Stand 03' the side of the fire, co\cr the 
pan and allow to settle. Scree with boiling milk- 

COFFEE, to roast 

The following is the method of roa.sting coffee cmplov'cd m 
Vrnurt Add a pttte of butter the sire of a walnut and 1 dessert- 
«-5KX>n{ul powdered sugar to cvere' 3 lb coffee which should then 
lie cart fulh- roasted in a tin in .a' slow oven or in a frying-pan on 
the flic It is belter to use a roLalmg coffee roaster. 

COFFEE, RLACK, to make 

IH'ck cofire (caf^ r.oir) should Ixi made \crv strong and seiwcd 
in \tiy sitnll cups, well .sweclciied but never mixed with milk or 
ctcain ( iJ/i' rpir tvr.y be neadc of the essence of coffee, by piouring 
a <k<serls]-roi!fiil into each cup, and filling it up avTtli boiling water. 
Ibis is .a %tiy '•impic nrd cj.pcditious m.anncr of preparing coffee 
for .a hryc pait>, but the essence for it must be maefe acr}’ good 
and hi'pt well corked until rcqiiitcei for u^c. 

COFFEE, CORN, to p'eparc 

T.akc an e.ar of drv corn .and rc.s.st until the tips of the kcnicls 
are black. Tk'n b'cak the* e.ar »n pieces, put in a bowl and poar 
ovw Jt a pirn of Wiling wnater. Dtiak when cold. 
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COFFEE, ICED, to prepare. 

8 oz. coffee 2 eggs 

1 quart water - cream 

I pint milk sugrar 

Make tlie coffee and allow it to get cold, beat tlie eggs very 
lightly, add them with the milk to the coffee, add cream (about 
I gill) and sugar to taste. Stand in a refrigerator for 5 or 6 
hours. A pail containing ice and salt will answer the purpose. 
The coffee can be stood in it in a ]Ug or milk-can, but it must be 
allowed to freeze. 

COFFEE MOULD, to prepare 

5 pint of milk 2 tablespoonfuls coffee essence 

1 oz. gelatine 2 tablespoonfuls sugar 

(Enough for three or four people.) 

Soak the gelatine in a little cold milk, when dissolved add it to 
the remainder of the milk and coffee essence and boil; add the sugar, 
pour into a wet mould, turn out when set. Strong coffee can be used 
instead of essence, but it must be very carefully strained. 

COFFEE STAINS, to remove. 

Remove in the same way as cocoa stains 

COLChIcuM (MEADOW SAFFRON), to cultivate. 

A famil}'- of hardy bulbs, valuable because they bloom late in 
autumn. They are hardy, but do best in a moist situation Give 
them a suitable position where the bloom will not be splashed with 
earth b}' the autumn rams. A sunny, well-drained spot in the rock 
garden is excellent. 

COLD CREAM, ORIENTAL, to prepare 

2 07. oil of sweet almonds 2 oz rose water 

'I dr. white wax i oz orange flower water 

2 07. spermaceti 

Melt the wax and spennaceti whilst heating gently and pour 
iu the rest of the ingicdicnts at the same time, shaking vigorously. 
The above should be applied with cotton or linen cloth 

COLD IN THE HEAD, to treat 

An extra blanket should be put on the bed, and a hot glass of 
milk or home-made lemonade with i or 2 tablespoonfuls of whiskj’- 
taken on retiring. The head should be held over a ]ug of steaming 
water and the vapour inhaled through the mouth and nose. See also 
CATARRH. 

COLDS, A POWDER FOR, to make. 

Thoroughly mix together 4 oz. poplar bark, S oz. bayberty,'! oz 
cinnamon, and 2 dr. cayenne. From half to one teaspoouful should 
be placed in half a pint of well-sweetened boiling water and taken 
hot at bedtime. 
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COLEUS, to cultivnto 

Tlii«: pi, lilt, tallied for the beauty of its folhjtc, js usiiallv classed 
a? a green-house perennial, but in tiew of the difriciiUy of beeping 
it through the urinlcr it is better to trcil it .is nn annual and raise 
it from seed from }e.ir to tear. Sou nigs should Ixi made in March 
— in pots lather than in pans, so as to Inic depth of earth— hi sandy 
loam with moist heat, but the scedlinjts mu'^t be uaUrod judiciously, 
as they are H.abic to damp off The varieties ate not alunv? apparent 
until the plants ha\c reached a gooil sire, the strungtst are those 
uhich arc simply green and hl.ick, but those uith the more delicate 
tints of pink arid scllou are be^t uortb attention. The final pots 
should be of niodcr.itc sire onU — large pots induce free growth to 
the detriment of colour. 

COLIC, to relieve. 

The coinnion cause is eating indigestible food, especially unripe 
fruit Relief may be obtained In' apph ing bet flannels or hot bran 
to the stomach and drinking hot lemonade or a wincglassfnl of 
peppermint with a pinch of caeenne jicppcr. Give castor oil or 
Gregory powder to rclicac the bowels. 

COLLARS AND CUFFS, to drv and gloss 

Do not hang them so that they come in contact wifli the clothes 
line Tut a piece of tape through the buttonhole and tie on to 
the line. 

To gloss, iron first of all lightly on the wrong side. Then turn 
the collar over and rub qiiicklv .anil cacnlv with a piece of flannel 
or cloth made into a small pad and dipped in French chalk, after- 
wards nibbing over quickly and evenly with n piece of white soap 
(not ordinary washing soapl If possible, coinplcte the ironing on 
the right side without returning to the under side, and if you have 
a special glossing iron finish ofi with this. 

COLLOPS, to mince 

Place in a pan ov cr a modcr.atc heat. Stir well with a fork until 
the pieces arc separated, otherwise they will nin into knots. Just 
cover them with hot water, adding pepper and s.alt, and a little flour 
mixed smoothly in cold water Simmer for three-quarters of an hour 
or longer. 

COLUMBINE, to cultivate 

This is a deservedly popular plant. Its flower can be divided 
into parts eacli of which resembles a coltniibn or dove. If protected 
with litter during the winter it will thrive in ordinarv' soil. The 
best method of propagation is by root-division 

COMBS, to clean. 

Do not wash, as this is hkelv to make the comb become warped 
and consequently liable to bre.Tk easilj'. Run a piece of old linen 
backwards and forwards between the teeth and then polish the comb 
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with a piece of soft rag with a perfectly smooth surface. Do not use 
rag with a fluffy surface, as this will only leave the fluff on the comb. 
Never let combs get so dirty that it is absolutely essential to waph 
them. 

y^COMPLEXION, to improve the. 

o Rub into the skin 2 tablespoonfuls of milk mixed with a level 
tablespoonful of salt. Allow to drj' on and remain till the following 
morning. 

CONCRETE, GRAVEL, to make. 

Mix to a creamy consistency 4 barrows slaked lime well soaked 
with water and 7i barrows sand. Throw in stones of any shape (up 
to about 9 inches in diameter) and allow to harden. 

CONCUSSION, symptoms of 

Concussion of the brain caused by a blow or a fall is indicated 
when the ej’es are shut, the face very pale, and the breathing slow. 
Vomiting frequently follows immediately and this gives relief. The 
patient should be put to bed, kept warm and given a warm drink 
The doctor should be immediately sent for. 

CONGESTION OF THE LUNGS, or PNEUMONIA 

Pneumonia may afiect one or both lungs It is contagious and 
will often affect one member after another of a household. One 
attack renders the person more liable to another 
Cwises — Cold, lusufiicient food, intemperance 
Symptoms — Begins suddenly with shivering fits and sometimes 
vomiting. There is a pain in the side which is aggravated by breath- 
ing. Cough and rusty expectoration. The tongue is furred 
Blisters appear at the angles of the mouth. The patient looks 
anxious. The eyes are bright and the cheeks flushed As the disease 
advances the breathing becomes quick and shallow High fever is 
present In favourable cases, on the fifth to the eighth day, when 
the patient seems to be at his worst, the temperature drops in a few 
hours, breathing becomes slower and recovery commences 

Tieatment — A linseed meal poultice should be applied to the 
side where the pain is complained of A teaspoonful of compound 
]alap powder may be given. If the patient becomes delirious, he 
should be watched night and day to see that he does not get out 
of bed, or do himself injury^ If the breathing becomes quick and 
the face blue, a good dose of brandy should be given 

Mortality from the disease is great even under the most 
favourable circumstances and skilled treatment. 

CONSOMME, to prepare. 

grood stock 3 whites of eggs 

1 carrot 2 shells 

I turnip i lb lean beef 

I onion or shallot sherry 

stick of celery 

Shred the beef finely, removing all the fat, put in basin with 
some of the stock, add the whites of the eggs and crushed shells and 
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CONVERSATION, use of a person’s initial only after the prefix 
Mr., Mrs. or Miss. 

No lady or gentleman should address or speak of another with 
the prefix ” Mr.,” “ Mrs.,” or “ Miss ” added to the initial letter 
only of the surname, for instance, as “ Mr. A.,” “ Mrs B.” or 
“ Miss C.” Such occasions as when the fault is committed inten- 
tionally, in fun, are of course not within the scope of rules of 
etiquette. 

It IS right to address people by name when you wish to attract 
their attention, or occasionally during the course of conversation, 
but constant repetition is ill-bred and irritating. 

CONVOLVULUS. 

This plant is also sometimes called Morning Glory. It is a 
half-hardy perennial and is often raised m heat for a green-house 
climber, but it will do well in the open if not sown before May. 
There are numerous varieties of many colours — white, blue, violet 
and crimson — and though it may be considered a common plant, its 
graceful growth and brilliant bloom render it most valuable not 
only for trellises and arbours but also for temporaiy pyramids in 
the open border. 

CONVULSIONS. 

Causes . — Usually the result of some ph3'sical weakness and 
generally occurs in children of under six months. 

Symptoms . — ^The child grows restless and its limbs twitch — 
generally beginning with the hands. The eyes become fixed, the 
body stifi. Breathing is suspended for a moment and the face 
becomes flushed. Next the child’s eyes commence to move, or roll, 
wildly, the limbs contract in spasms and the child may froth at 
the mouth. The attack gradually passes ofi, when the child either 
becomes tmconscious, or falls asleep through exhaustion. The 
number of fits to which the child is subjected depends upon the 
cause. If the fits follow each other in rapid succession, the child 
usually" dies from exhaustion 

Treatment — Loosen the clothing and remove anythmg which 
may restrict breathing in any way. If necessary place fingers 
between the gums and force open the child’s mouth. If the fit is 
a reall}’- severe one, the child should be placed in a warm bath 
to which a little mustard has been added and allowed to remain in 
it for about a quarter of an hour, during which time its head 
should be sponged with cold water. The child should then be at 
once put to bed. A doctor should, of course, be sent for at once. 


COPPER, to brighten. 

Dissolve a little salt in buttermilk and applj"^ to the article. 
COPPER, to dissolve 

This may be dissolved by immersing it in strong acetic acid. 
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COPPER IN LIQUIDS, to detect the presence of. 

Pour a little of the liquid into a glass vessel and add a few 
drops of spirits of hartshorn. The liquid will turn blue if it 
contains copper 

COPPER UTENSILS, to clean 

First wash in hot water, then rub on salt, line sand and 
vinegar mixed, with a piece of flannel. Remove all traces of 
vinegar bj' washing in warm water Then dry and polish the 
exterior with wdiiting or metal polish. To retain brightness of 
metal rub a little sweet oil on every few days. 

COREOPSIS, to cultivate See CALLIOPSIS 

CORKS, to remove 

Push a piece of stout string into the bottle, turn the bottle until 
the cork is caught in the loop and then pull out the cork forcibly. 

CORKSCREW, a substitute for 

An ordinary screw with a piece of string attached to pull the 
cork forms a handy substitute 

CORNFLOUR, CUP OF. to prepare 

2 teaspoonfuls cornflour 
i pint milk 
sugar to taste 

Mix the cornflour smoothly with a little of the milk; put the 
rest into a saucepan "When boiling pour it on to the cornflour. 
Boil for a minute or two, stirring all the time; add the sugar and 
pour into a breakfast cup. A teaspoonful of good brandy may be 
added if liked 

Nole — ^To make a cup of cornflour into a pudding if not used, 
allow it to cool, add sugar and yolk of an egg and stir in lightly 
the whipped wdnte. Pour into a buttered dish and bake about lo 
minutes. 

CORNFLOUR MOULD, to prepare 

2 07 cornflour i oz sugar 

I pint milk flavouring 

{Enough for three or four people ) 

Mix the cornflour with a little cold milk, add to the milk when 
boiling, stir until it thickens, then boil for 5 minutes, stirring well 
all the time, add sugar and flavouring, pour into a wet mould, 
and turn out when set 

Note — Ground rice mould can be made as above, using sh oz. 
ground rice to x pint milk. 

CORN PLASTER, to make 

Melt oz yellow wax, 2 dr lanoHnc and i dr. rosin on a 
gentle heat. Add ij dr turpentine, 1 dr. salicylic acid and i dr. 
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balsam of Peru, and mix the whole carefully by stirring. While 
hot spread the mixture evenly on linen or white sheepskin. When 
cool -cut into pieces as required. 

CORNS, the treatment of. 

A simple remedy is to soak the feet for half an hour, for two 
or three successive nights, in a strong solution of soda. This will 
dissolve the hard cuticle wdiich forms the corn. 

Mere washing of the feet with soap and water and rubbing the 
corns well with the fingers will often produce an alleviating efiect 
In fact, slight corns can be cured in two or three daj's merely by 
this simple treatment, and even chronic corns will j’ield to it 
provided the process is persc\ercd with. 

CORNS AND WARTS, a rapid cure for. 

Stand a small piece of potash in the open air until it powders 
and then mix to a paste with powdered gum arable and apply on 
the affected part. 

CORNS, SOFT, to treat 

Always kept the feet scrupulously clean and dry. Be careful 
to dry between the toes after a bath Protect the tender place from 
pressure or friction by placing a pad of wash-leather in position. 
This can be secured by strips of adhesive plaster. 

CORN SOLVENT, DAVY’S, to make. 

Take 2 parts of potash and i of sorrel and reduce to a fine 
powder. Place a small quantity of the pow’der on the corn for four 
nights in succession. Use a piece of clean linen rag for binding. 

COTONEASTER. 

There are several varieties of this plant, but the most useful 
one IS the well-known wall-cotoneaster — a small-leafed, dense- 
growing evergreen, blossoming m spring into a mass of white 
bloorn and afterw'ards crowded with bright crimson berries, which 
remain a beautiful sight for many weeks unless exposed to a violent 
wind, while its close growth renders it most useful for hiding ugly 
patches of wall. The trailing kinds of the cotoneaster, commonly 
called rockspray, aie valuable in the rock garden and are quite 
easy of culture and propagation. 

COTTON VOILE, to wash. 

First wash and rinse 111 the usual way and then dip the article 
in a solution of i teaspoonful of powdered gum arable and | pint 
w’ater. Roll it up in a towel and iron whilst still damp. 

COUGH MIXTURE, to prepare a 

4 oz honey i grill vinegar 

4 oz. g-olden syrup 2d. paregronc 

Mix all together, using a bone spoon. Take a teaspoonful three 
times a day, or when the cough is troublesome. 
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COUGHS, 3 grood cure for. 

Take the white of an egg and fine sugar and beat to a froth. 
Take i teaspoonful three or four times at hourly intervals. 

COW HEEL, to boil. 

Wash a cow heel and place it in a saucepan. Cover with 
salted water and bring slowly to the boil, skimming frequently. 
Simmer gently for a hours ; then remove the meat from the bones 
and serve with parsley sauce. 

COWS, to improve the milk of 

Give to the cows 3 oz. cod liver oil night and morning with 
their usual food. This ml! produce sweet and delicate milk and 
butter during the spring months at a \eiy low cost. 

CRAB, to choose 

If thej' are fresh, they are heavy and stiff and should never 
be bought otherwise 

CRAB, to dress 

r crab lemon juice 

li oz bread-crumbs salt and pepper 

2 oz. butter coralinc pepper 

chopped parsley 

(Enough for three or four people.) 

Separate the crab, take meat out carefully from the small 
claws, mix it with the inside of the crab, add the bread-crumbs, 
butter, lemon juice and seasoning, make it into a paste, wash and 
dry the shell, put in the mixture, fl.-ike the white meat from the 
large claws finely, pile it on each side, and decorate it with chopped 
parsley and coraline pepper. 

CRAB LOUSE, to treat. 

Sulphur or blue ointment should be rubbed well in at night, 
and the following morning a hot bath taken. This treatment 
should be repeated the following evcmiig Paraffin oil will kill 
the parasites, but not their eggs. 

CRAMP IN THE LEGS, to rehevc 

Press the feet firmly against the end of the bed or some cold, 
hard object 

CRANBERRY SAUCE. See SAUCE, CRANBERRY. 

CRANBERRY TART. See TARTS, FRUIT 
CREAM, to keep 

Seald without any sugar and it will keep for 24 hours If 
sugar is added it will keep for 36 hours providing that it is kept 
in a cool, airy place. 
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CREAM, to whip. 

Place cream iii a cold basni, and keep in a cool place whilst 
whipping it. Whip gently with a wire whisk until it begins to 
thicken, then increase the speed. Be careful ^lot to oeerwhip as it 
soon turns to butter in warm wc-ather. If, however, this does 
happen, continue to whip until it becomes butter and use for 
cooking. If the whipped cream is not rcquiicd immediately, allow 
it to drain on a hair sicie in a cool place. 


CREAM, ALMOND, to prepare 

Beat together 2 oz. sweet almonds and a few bitter ones. Place 
in I pint boiling cream, sweeten with sugar, add the juice of a 
lemon and 6 eggs. Beat to a froth and place in a dish with the 
froth on top. 


CREAM, BE/\UTy, to prepare. 

3 dr. powdered alum 
1 dr. boric acid 
40 drops tincture of benzoin 
40 drops olive oil 
5 drops mucilage of acacia 


Rose (or any other perfume) 
sufl'icient to perfume 
Rice flour (quantity sufficient to 
make up the cream) 

Whiles of 2 eggs 


Mix the alum and whites of eggs, dissohing the fonner 
by constant even stirring at a very slight heat Care must 
be exercised to avoid " lumping ” of the egg albumin. Tins can 
be done more successfully 111 a warm water bath Half immerse the 
smaller vessel containing the white of the eggs in niiolhcr larger 
one at a suitable low temperature. Coiitimic stmiiig until the 
liquid part of the egg disappears. Allow’ the residue so obtainctl 
to get completely cold and then add the bone acid, tincture of 
ben/oin, oil and mucilage. Stir together thoroughly, at the same 
time adding and rubbing up suflicicnt rice flour to gi\e the cream 
its desired cousistciicy. Finally add the perfume and keep iii a 
suitable jar. 


CREAM, CHOCOL.ATE, to prepare. 


1 pint milk 

3 yolks of eggs 

2 bars chocolate 
sugar to taste 

i oz. leaf gelatine 

(Enough for five 


i pint cream 
vanilla essence 
pistachio nuts 
lemon or wine jelly 

or six people ) 


Dissolve the gelatine in a little water, make a custard with the 
milk (in which the chocolate has been dissolved) and eggs, stir till 
it thickens, strain in the gelatine, add the sugar and tdlow it to 
cool. Whip the cream, add it to the custard with the vanilla 
essence. Pom into a mould masked with wine 01 lemon jelly and 
decorated with pistachio nuts. 
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CREAM, COFFEE, to prepare 

1 pint milk 

2 egrg-s (yolks) 

2 oz. sugar 

4 pint cream 

(Enough for 


4 oz gelatine 

I gill strong coffee or coffee 
essence to taste 
little wine jelly 
or six people ) 


Dissolve the gelatine in a little water or milk, make a custard 
rvith the yolks of eggs and milk, cook till it thickens, add sugar, 
strain m the gelatine, and add the coffee or coffee essence When 
cool add the whipped cream, mask the mould with a little wine 
jelly Allow it to set before pouring in the cream. To unmould 
dip in warm water and turn on to a cold dish. 


CREAM OF TARTAR, CONFECTION, to make 
1 oz cream of tartar 
I dram jalap 
4 dram powdered ginger 

Mix these ingredients into a thick paste with treacle and give 
in doses of a drams as a purgative. 

CREAM, PINEAPPLE, to prepare 

J pint milk 4 pmt cream 

3 yolks of eggs 5 oz gelatine 

2 oz sugar 3 or 4 oz pineapple ' . 

3 pint pineapple syrup i wineglassful noyeau 

lemon jelly 

(Enough for five or six people ) 


Make a custard with the milk and yolks of eggs, stir till it 
thickens, add the sugar, dissolve the gelatine in the syrup, and 
strain into the custard When cool add the whipped cream and 
pulped pineapple, flavour with noyeau Mask the mould with 
lemon jelly. Then pour in the cream 


CREAM, RASPBERRY, to 
raspberry jam 
4 pint cream 
4 oz gelatine 
lemon juice 


prepare 

sugar 

noveau 

carmine colouring 
lemon jelly 


(Elnough for five or six people ) 


Heat the jam, rub it through a hair sieve— enough to make half 
a pint of puree — dissolve the gelatine in a little water, strain into 
the puree, add lemon juice and noyeau, and colour with carmine. 
Whip the cream, stir to the puree, mask the mould with lemon 
jelly, and pour in the cream Turn out when set and garnish with 
chopped jelly. 

Note —Fresh raspberries can be used One pound should make 
a half-pint of puree. 
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CREAM, RHENISH, to prepare. 

6 yolks of cgRS i or pciatinc 

i pmt shcrr>’ nnd and juice of 2 lemons 

I pint boihnp Abater supar to taste 

(Enough for five or six people.) 

Dissohe the gelatine m tlie boiling water, allow it to cool, 
add to the beaten yolks, cook in a double saucepan until it thickens, 
add the gtated lemon nud, juice, sherry and sugar to taste. Pour 
into a wet mould. 

CREAM, STRAWBERRY, to prepare. 

I Ib slrav. berries pistachio nuts 

1 pmt cream carmine colouring 

4 or. leaf gelatine lemon juice 

2 or 3 or sugar lemon or nine jelly 

(Enough for five or six people ) 

Rinse a fancj' mould with water, cover the bottom with j’clly 
and set on ice; arrange some whole small strawberries with some 
chopped pistachio nuts atid set with some niorc jelly. Pick the 
.strawberries and rub them through a fine sieve, to the pur^e (about 
haU n pint); add the lemon juice and gelatine dissohed in water and 
strained. Whip the cream and ndd to the other ingredients, sweeten 
and colour it; pour into the mould. 

Note A little brandy may be added if liked aud strawberrj’ 

jam can be used instead of the frc.sli fruit. 

CREAM, VANILLA, to prcp.arc 

5 pint cream vanilla essence 

i oz. gelatine preserved fruits to decorate 

4 pill nater nine jelly 

4 oz. sugar 

(Enough for fi%c or six people ) 

Rinse the mould with cold water, pour in a little melted wine 
jelly, and set on ice. When firm make a pretty decoration of 
preserved fruits, cover with jcllj- and allow to set. Dissolve the 
gelatine in a little natcr, whip the cream, strain in the gelatine, add 
tiic sugar and vanilla to taste, stir all together carefulij' and pour 
into the mould. 

CRESS, to prow. See MUSTARD AND CRESS. 

CRETONNE COVERS, to clean. 

Where it is impossible to cltxin fancy cretonne covens with soap 
and water, make a thick paste of starch and water and cover the 
soiled and stained surface. Allow it to remain until quite dry, 
when it can be brushed ofl. Repeat the operation until stains are 
removed 


CRICKETS, to destroy. See BEETLES. 
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CROCUS, to cultivate 

Plant bulbs in October or No\ ember, some 3 inches deep, in a 
rich sandy loam. Take bulbs up every Hurd year after the leaves 
have withered, for division and transplantations. 

For pot culture grow the bulbs in well-drained, shallow boxes 
filled with rotted manure and leaf-mould, from which thc3' may be 
separately transplanted into the ornamental pot or basket as soon 
as they begin to bloom, thus securing a successive display of 
flowers in the same stage of dcielopmeiit in each pot. i>ee also 
BULBS, to grow in bowls. 

CROQUETTES, EGG, to prepare 

3 hard-boiled eggs i gill milk 

1 oz butter salt and pepper 

1 oz flour egg and bread-crumbs 

(Enough to make eight croquettes . 1 
Chop the hard-boiled eggs, make a panada with the butter, 
flour and milk, add the eggs, season with salt and pepper, mix well, 
place on a wet plate, divide into equal portions, set aside to cool ; 
form into cork shapes, coat with egg and bread-crumbs, and fry a 
golden brown in hot fat Serve on a hot dish on a fancy paper, 
garnish with fned parslej'. 

CROQUETTES, FISH, to prepare 

J lb cold fish anchovy essence 

I oz flour salt and pepper 

1 oz. butter egg and bread-crumbs 

1 gill milk parsley 

(Enough to make eight croquettes.) 

Remove all skin and bones from the fish, flake finely, make a 
panada with the butter, flour and milk, add anchovy essence and 
season nicely; add the fish, turn the mixture oii to a wet plate, 
divide into equal portions and allow it to cool , form into croquettes, 
cork shape, coat with egg and bread-crumbs, and fry a golden 
brown in deep fat Serve on a hot dish with fancy paper; garnish 
with fried parsley. 


CROQUETTES, MEAT, to prepare 

i lb minced meat i tcaspoonful chopped parsley 

I Oz butter i tcaspoonful Worcester sauce 

I oz flour 1 teaspoonful anchovy sauce 

1 egg little nutmeg 

i lb mashed potatoes salt and pepper 

I gill stock egg and bread-crumbs 

(Enough for four or five people.) 

Make a panada with the butter, flour and stock, mix with the 
meat and potatoes, add the flavourings and the raw egg and season 
well. Place the mixture on a wet plate, divide in equal portions 
and allow it to cool Form into cork-shaped pieces, coat with egg 
and bread-crumbs, fiy in hot fat, serve on hot dish with fancy paper 
and garnish with fried parsley. 
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CROQUETTES, RICE, to prepare. 

4 oz nee flavouring: 

I pint milk eg-gr and bread-crumbs 

I oz sugar angelica 

(Enough to make eight or ten croquettes ) 

Put the rice on in a saucepan to cook with the milk and 
flavouring. When tender and all the milk absorbed add the sugar, 
turu on to a wet plate, divide into equal portions and set aside to 
cool. When firm roll into balls, using a few crumbs ; coat with egg 
and crumbs, fry a golden brown in hot fat, dram well, and put a 
small strip of angelica into each to look like a stem Serve on a 
hot dish with lace paper with jam or jam sauce. 

CROUP, a cure for. 

i teaspoonful warm olive oil to be taken every lo or 15 minutes 
Rub the chest, windpipe, and between shoulders with warm oil. 
Soak a piece of new flannel in oil and lay on both back and chest. 
Two doses will usually suflice to quieten a child for the night. 
Repeat when child coughs during the next few days. 

CROOTES. 

These are large pieces of fried, or toasted and buttered bread 
on which entrees are frequently served. 

CROOTONS. 

These are small fancy-shaped pieces of bread, either fried, or 
toasted and buttered, which are sometimes used for serving hors- 
d’oeuvres, but more frequently for decorating mince, hash, or 
entries. 

CROWING, CHILD, treatment of. 

Immediately the child is seized with a paroxysm, pull the 
tongue forward to open the windpipe, and dash cold water upon 
his head and face. Put him in a hot bath of water, salt and 
mustard, still dashing cold water on his head If he does not 
quickly regain his breath, shake him vigorously or smack him 
sharply on the back and buttocks. 

Crowing occurs only during teething, so it is important that the 
gums should be carefully attended to and lanced if necessary. Keep 
the child in the fresh air as much as possible and " pay great 
attention to the diet. 

CRUMPETS, to make. 

1 quart warm milk i gill yeast 

I teaspoonful salt flour enough for a batter, not very 

stiff 

When light, add half a cup of melted butter, or a cup of rich 
cream. Let it stand 20 minutes, and then bake it as muffins, or 
in cups. 
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CUCUMBER, to cuUu ate. 

A supply may be liati all llic jcar rotuid if grov.n tstidcr glast 
with proper heating or c\cn with a hotbed and liaitie &o\v in 
January to procure cucunibcr*^ jji Apiil luul so 0U“aU0^\inj^ Uircc 
months for grow sng. 

The soil should be of turfv loam and leal-moula, if possible, 
and the- .'cervt of succc.ss depends on allowing nothing to che-ek 
rapid growth The leniperaluic should not fall below fco degrte.s 
at aiu time Meter allow roots to gt-l dty and alway.s use water 
the same temperature as the house. 

CUCUMBERS, slicing for s.alads, etc. 

Alwajs commence at the thick end — not at the stem end. If 
the whole of the cuciiiiiber is not being used at once, cut a very 
small piece off the stern cud and stand in water. This will pretent 
the cucumber from becoming flabby. 

CUPS AND SAUCERS, to culluatc See COB.DV 

CURDS AND WHEY, to prep-arc 

To 1 pint new milk (boiling) add a cnpfnl of sour milk and 
boil bnskl} Allow to simmer for a few mimitcs when it will 
become cur’d.s and whey. .•\ simpler method is to add i dram citric 
acid to I quart milk. 

CURRANT BUSHES, BLACK, the care of 

With the blackcurrant the pruning for fruit production is quite 
diflcrcnt from that of red and while currants On the blackcurrant 
the fruit comes from the young growth, the growth of the prcMOiis 
year. It follows, therefore, tliat an annual thinning out of the old 
wood must be made, so as to get new fniit-bc.aring wood for each 
successive season While with red and white currants the object 
in view IS to produce good spurs of wood, with the blackcurrant 
no spurs mast be pennitlcd, for as the fruit is produced from the 
wood of the second year the growth of new wood innst be encour- 
aged and the bush kept well open in the centre to light and air. 
Finally, it should be borne in mind that the blackcurrant bush is 
a strong grower and therefore requires a good soil and heavy 
dressings of manure to enable it to produce fine fniit. 

CIIRRANT BUSHES, RED AKD WHITE, the care of. 

In the case of red and white currants the fruit is borne by the 
old wood, and as soon as the requisite form of the bush has been 
attained the pruning should consist in cutting awaj' annttall}' the 
young shoots, leaving only those which may be needed as new 
branches for extending the sire of the bush or for retaining its 
proper fonn. The lateral .shoots should be cut back to within half 
an inch of the bud, the effect of which will be to cause large clusters 
of ^urs to be formed in due time, and from these spurs the bunches 
of fruit are produced. As the bush grows old the spurs may 
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perhaps become overcrowded, and it will then be necessary to thin 
them out, while any old moss-grown wood should be removed as 
soon as it appears. 

The pruning above described may be done at any time from 
November to F^ruary, but not later, and in the autumn the ground 
should be manured and gentty forked over. In the spring, as soon 
as the buds begin to swell, a good dressing of soot should be given 
both to the bushes and ground, as this is a preventative against the 
attacks of caterpillars and is also beneficial as a manure. 

CURRANT JUICE, to procure 

Select the largest currants and put them into a jar which should 
be stood in a saucepan of boiling water Simmer till all the juice 
IS extracted and then strain. 

CURRANTS, to dry. 

Beat up the whites of eggs or a little gum arabic in water, and 
after dipping in the bunches and letting them get a little dry, roll 
in finely powdered loaf sugar. Now place them on a sieve in an 
oven to dry, and keep turning and adding sugar until they are 
thoroughly dried. Red, white, and blackcurrants and even grapes 
in bunches may be thus dried and preserved. They should be care- 
fully kept dry in paper-lined boxes. 

CURRY, FISH. See FISH CURRY. 

CURRY OF COLD MEAT, to make. 

I lb cold meat I pint stock 

I apple lemon juice 

T onion salt 

I oz flour i lb Patna nee 

1 oz. curry powder parsley 

2 oz. butter 

(Enough for five or six people ) 

Trim the meat, cut it into neat slices, melt the butter in a 
stewpan, cook the finely-chopped apple and onion, remove it and 
cook the flour and curry powder from 15 to 20 minutes Add the 
stock graduall}', stir till it boils, then allow it to simmer gently with 
the apple and onion. Season well with lemon juice and salt, put in 
the meat, reheat, but do not boil Serve in the centre of a border of 
well-cooked rice; garnish with cut lemon and parsley. 

CURRY POWDER, to prepare 

1 oz each of ginger and pepper, 3 oz each of coriander seed and 
tumeric, J oz. cardamums, i oz. each caj’^enne pepper, cinnamon and 
cummin seed. ‘Pound them finely, sift and cork tightly in a bottle 

CURRY P^OWDER, to prepare. (Another recipe) 

4 oz. each of tumeric, coriander and black pepper, 3 oz. fenugreek, 
2 oz. ginger, i oz. each of cummin seed and ground rice, and J oz 
each of cayenne pepper and cardamums. 
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CURTAIN HOOKS AND RINGS, to prevent from mstinff. 

Before putting tliem on the curtains rub with an oily rag. 

CURTAINS, CHENILLE, to uash 

Make a lather by thoroughly stirring 2 oz of powdered soap- 
bark in warm water, and place the curtains in iL Stir and move 
the curtains about in the water without rubbing and allow them to 
remain until the following day. Rinse, and hang while still wet. 
Press while damp 

CURTAINS, LACE, to bleach 

Mix 1 part of chloride of lime in S parts ®f water. Allow the 
mixture to stand for 3 days, shaking at intervals After straining, 
add 4 pint of the mixture to i gallon of water. The curtains should 
be steeped in the solution for 24 hours after they have been washed 
and rinsed. Finally rinse and starch 

CURTAINS, LACE, to wash 

Add a good handful of salt and soak overnight in cold water. 
CUSTARD, BAKED, 

Prepare as for steamed custard, but pour into a small buttered 
pie-dish, grate a little nutmeg on the top, and bake in a m(^erate 
oven until just set. On no account allow it to boil — otherwise the 
egg will curdle 

CUSTARD, CARAMEL, to prepare. 

4 yolks of eggs 10 lumps of sugar 

5 pint of milk i gill water 

I oz sugar 1 teaspoonful lemon juice 

vanilla essence 1 

(Enough for three or four people ) 

To make the caramel put the water, sugar and lemon juice in 
a saucepan and boil together until a rich brown. Pour into a warm 
mould and turn the tin round until it is coated all over. For the 
custard beat up the yolks of eggs, add the sugar and vanilla essence, 
add the milk, strain it into the mould, cover with greased paper and 
b^e very slowly in a moderate oven, standing the mould in a flat 
tin with water in it Turn out carefully and serve hot or cold 

CUSTARD, CHOCOLATE, to prepare 

This is_a tempting and wholesome sweet for verj’ 5'oung children. 
Make a boiled custard with i pint milk, 3 whole eggs well beaten, 
3 tablespoonfuls of sugar, i oz grated chocolate or cocoa moistened 
with milk, and when cooked, flavour with vanilla essence. 

CUSTARD PUDDING, BAKED. 

Warm the milk before adding the eggs and place the dish in a 
pan of cold water before placing in the oven. It will then not 
“ break.” 
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CUSTARD, STEAMED, to prepare. 

I egrgr I gill milk 

butter I teaspoonful sugar 

Beat the egg, add the milk and sugar, pour into a buttered cup 
or mould, cover with buttered paper and steam for about 20 minutes 


CUTLERY. Sec KNIVES 


CUTLETS, DURHAM, to make 

J lb minced meat 
I oz butter 
I oz. flour 

3 or 4 tablespoonfuls bread- 
crumbs 


} pint stock 

I dessertspoonful Worcester sauce 

salt and pepper 

egfg: and bread-crumbs 


(Enough for four or five people ) 


Make a panada with the butter, flour and stock, mix with the 
meat and bread-crumbs, add flavourings and season well. Put the 
mixture on a wet plate, divide into equal portions and allow to 
cool Form each portion into a neat cutlet shape, put an inch of 
raw macaroni into the end of each to represent the bone, coat in egg 
and bread-crumbs and fry in hot fat Arrange in a circle round a 
high crofiton of fried bread on a hot dish with fancy paper, and 
garnish with fried parsley 


CUTS, to treat. 

The smallest cut should never be neglected. The wound should 
be sucked and then put under the tap, and afterwards bathed in 
Condy’s fluid or other antiseptic. Friar’s balsam will stop the 
bleeding, and is antiseptic also 

CYCLAMEN, to propagate 

Seed should be sown in October or early in November, in pans 
filled with good loam and leaf-mould with a liberal addition of sand 
to ensure free drainage. They may be transferred to an open border 
after two or three years. Store tubers after leaves and flowers have 
matured and reset about end of November. 


CYTISUS, BROOM, to cultivate 

This beautiful flowering shrub is well worth cultivation and is 
most useful for clothing rough banks of dry or poor ground where 
many other plants would soon perish Its rich 3'ellow blossoms give 
a fine effect of colour, and by using plants of various kinds of broom 
a succession of bloom ma3’’ be obtained from early spring to late 
autumn Although 3'ellow is predominant there are 6ther colours of 
broom to be had, such as the White Spanish Broom (C. Albtis), the 
Purple Broom (C. purpureus), and the crimson-brown of Andre’s 
Broom. Many kinds will grow freely from seed, even when scattered 
at random, but in that case it is well to gpve some care to the 
protection of the seedling^ itf their early growth. 



Daffodils IIG Dandelion 

DAFFODILS. Sec NARCISSUS. 

DAHLIA, to cultiN.itc. 

Seed sown in rebruarj will quickly develop into seedliiiRS wbicli 
will flower as early ns plants pronn from liilicrs. Sow thinly in 
pans of ordiiiarj" compost and eo\cr with a light spnnkling of earth. 
Pot off when about an inch high and keep in a moderate heat. 
Shift into larger pots and gradual!}' harden for tr.ansfcr to the open. 
The soil should be a good, rich hazel loam. 

DAISY, 'to cultiv.atc 

A hardy perennial which, when planted in large cliiraps,_gi\cs 
an excellent effect. It ma} he grown from 'ced or by division of 
the roots in autumn 

DAMP IN CUPBOARDS, to remove. 

Place a bo.x of quicklime in the cupboard and it will rapidly 
absorb the moisture. 

DAMSON JAM. See JAM. DAMSON. 

DAMSON TART. See TARTS. FRUIT. 

DANCING ETIQUETTE. 

At certain public balls and dances where admission is gained by 
tickets which anyone can buy, it is an accepted custom for stewards 
or MC.’s to be present for the purpose of finding partners for those 
without them, the necessary introductions being tlicn made merely 
for the sake of allowing partnerlcss visitors the pleasure of joining 
in the diversion of the moment without in any wa}' constituting a 
definite acquaintance 

Cricket, tennis, and other sports club balls and_ dances ^ arc 
generally -very eiijoy.able functions, tickets usually being obtained 
through members of the club, who arc held responsible for the 
standing and demeanour of those thus introduced. 

Dances are also arranged by various clubs and societies, and by 
many business organizations for employees and their friends In 
these cases individual rules and points of etiquette may prevail, and 
if so, they should be carefully observed, but tlie actual etiquette of 
dancing remains much the same everywhere. 

Some girls are fond of dancing with girl friends, and as a rule 
there is no objection to this when there arc not enough men, but 
a lady should not dance with another if any gentleman of her 
acquaintance is without a partner and asking her to dance with him, 
or if her hostess wants her to dance with a gentleman partner 

DANDELION, DECOCTION OF, to make 

Take 2 oz. freshly sliced dandelion root and boil in i quart water 
until reduced to i pint. Take in doses of from a to 4 oz for sluggish 
liver. 
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DANDRUFF, treatment of. 

The head should be washed in warm water, and soap, and sulphur 
ointment applied If theie is crust, almond oil should be put on the 
head at night to soften the scalp and the head well washed the next 
morning. It ma3' be necessary to repeat this for two or three days 
before the head is free from scurf See also SCURF IN THE HEAD. 

DEAFNESS, to treat 

Wax in the ear is a frequent cause. Two or three drops of olive 
oil should be put in the ear two or three times a day for two days, 
and then the ear S3rnnged with lukewarm water To attempt to 
remove the wax from the ear with knitting needles or hairpins is 
a dangerous practice 

death. See BEREAVEMENTS 

DECANTERS, to clean. 

Use a litfle soda or pearl ash and some cinders and water. Then 
rinse out with water. 

DELIRIUM TREMENS, symptoms and treatment of 

The sjmptoms of this disease are trembling of the hand and 
tongue, especially in the morning, disturbed sleep, restlessness There 
is a loss of appetite, furred tongue and constipation. During the 
daytime he may be quiet, rational, but towards evening his mind 
begins to wander. Pictures or ornaments in the room he imagines 
are insects or animals which are trying to walk towards him, and 
he tries to keep out of their way He is suspicious of everyone, 
and may strike the attendant All razors, firearms or anything 
he can injure himself with should be removed from the room The 
window should be guarded as he may jump out 

There is much difficulty in inducing the patient to take nourish- 
ment. The diet should consist of milk, strong beef tea, or broths, 
and given in small quantities frequently A teaspoonful of com- 
pound of jalap powder should be administered to relieve the bowels. 
Stimulants are best avoided unless the patient becomes prostrated 
Sleeping draughts should not be given unless under medical 
supervision. 

DELPHINIUM (LARKSPUR) , to cultivate 

Seed should be sown in May, the seedlings thinned out early 
and transferred to the border where they are to flower as soon_ as 
they will bear removal, in readiness for early bloom in the_ following 
summer. They will succeed in almost any soil or situation, but a 
deep friable soil, well manured, is that in which they thrive best 
Every two or three seasons they should be raised, divided, and 
re-planted, early spring — as soon as they begin to renew their 
growth— being the most suitable time A long continuance of bloom 
may be obtained by cutting off the spikes as soon as they’’ have done 
flowering, before the seeds are formed, or, as an alternative, by 
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'J rralinritl.—ht-iicU .''till m'!; ' r most r.ot i>c ttlcii in finv {otst. 
The following ntltckt of fotnl in ly he t-lon; ck u '■oiip, htoth. 
essence of beef, fi .h, I'oi'liiy, j; mie, loitekti's rn'.'sl (e'ttvj I Iner), 
^pl^.lcll, v.alcrcitss, cUtse.'cte m-, tii'l.Ttl riio’c vith etc in, jr'ls 
HaKOurcd hut not succtcnrd, cyif , lrii'>scl't ijroMts, I)f»ic<di, cault* 
floncr, abjiarnoiis, sTfittablg 11. 'now, an! rrti'th he.'ns pro', uled 
they hate been boiled in jiknt) of voter. The kfllswinn fitiiil's tna> 
also be taken : lea, Mxl.a v.'atcr.'^VKhj v ikr, e.e.il lii.indv .mil w’ter, 
dry sherry, claiet, .Sintcriu. lirxk, bmpniidy. 'I he folloe'rsrj; tnifd 
not be t.nken : biker's brc.iil, jwtnlocs, nee, niTorvrtxit, s if;o, tnp'.oei, 
tnacaioni, carrots, jnj-sinp., jx.ns, bnnd licin , nbh.'i’C, artichoke--, 
beetroot, fruit, oystcis, crabs, lobster , Iner, rnilk, beer, s'.\e*t or 
sparklinp wines, liqueurs, Icmoindc, or other ♦wis.tci-ed drinks. 

DIAMONDS, to test 

If on placing: ,1 piece of s\ax on the back of a set diainond jt 
loses iLs brilliancy, then tl-.e diamond n. niciely pi'-tc, but if this 
does not affect the lustre, then it is a real i;cm. ’ 
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DIARRHCEA, an Egyptian cure for. 

A very little known but very effective cure for diarrboea, 
dj'sentery and such like ailments is tbe juice of the pomegranate. 
Crush the fruit and administer the juice with a little sugar. The 
Arabs dry the skins and make an infusion by pouring hot water 
01 cr them. An even better way is to steep them. 

DIARRHCEA, treatment of. 

A dose of castor oil, liquorice, or Gregory powder should be 
giieii. The diet should consist of milk, broth and beef -tea. The 
food should not be too hot Hot flannels may be applied to the 
abdomen if there is pain. 

D 1 CENTRA, to cultivate See BLEEDING HEART. 

DIPHTHERIA, symptoms of. 

A feeling of heaviness, headache, chiefly over the eyes. There 
ma}' be fever and delirium at night There may or may not be 
hoarseness and difflcultj' in swallowing. The tonsils and uvula are 
swollen and redder than usual. Then an exudation will be noticed 
in the throat and palate which gradually grows until there is a 
membrane. The glands under the jaw arc 'often enlarged. It should 
be borne in mind that frequently there is no fever. 

On the slightest suspicion of diphtheria isolate the patient, put 
him to bed (flat on the back and without a pillow) and send for the 
doctor. Ever^dhing depends upon the immediate administration of 
antitoxin, and only a doctor can give it. 

DISHES AND BASINS, to prevent from cracking through heat 

111 the case of pic-dishes and pudding-basins place in cold water 
and bring to the boil; leave in the watci and allow to get cold If 
this is done when new before thej’ aie used, they will not crack when 
subjected to heat in cooking 

In the case of glass dishes, etc., for holding stewed fruit, either 
hold the dish in the hand while pouring in the hot fruit, or place 
it on a wet cloth. 

DISH MARKS ON POLISHED TABLES, to remove. 

Procure \ pint of linseed oil and heat for about lo to 15 minutes 
— do not boil, just simmer. Mix with this about J gill of turpentine 
Apply this mixture to the mark fairly frequently ‘and rub off each 
time with a soft cloth. 

DISINFECTANTS, to make. 

I For Water-closets, Drainpipes, etc — Mix well together ij 
gallons hot water, 2 lb. copperas, 2 or carbolic acid 

2. For Swill Pails — Sprinkle with chloride of lime when empty. 
Leave for a few hours and then rinse well in water. 
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3. For Cesspools, etc — Use dry copperas or diloride of lime 
abundantly 

4. For Disinjecling Bandages, Poulhcc-cloths, etc — Soak 'tbe 
articles for 12 hours in 2 oz carbolic acid and 2 quarts hot water, 
then wash Bum after use 

5 For Washing Bedding and Clothing in the Event^ of Infections , 
Diseases — Soak the articles for 12 hours in the following solution . ; 

2J oz sulphate of zinc, 4 oz carbolic acid, i gallon hot water, then' 
wash Use only for the same case, then burn. / 

DIURETIC DROPS, to make 

Mix f, oz aromatic tincture with i oz. sweet spirits of nitre, and 
take 50 3 rops three times daily in a glass of water to promote a 
natural flow of urine. 

DIVISION, to propagate plants by 

It IS best to divide plants either 111 October and November or in 
March and April Lift the clumps, keeping the roots as intact as 
possible and, after lifting carefully, divide the plant into crowns with 
a sharp knife Do not use a spade for this purpose Keep and 
replant the new outer crowns 

DOCUMENTS, to preserve 

A thin coating of gutta-percha solution brushed over the back 
and front of documents will render them damp-proof. 

DODECATHEON (AMERICAN COWSLIP), to propagate! 

A beautiful hardy perennial that is easily raised from seed in 
a cool situation The soil should be of loam and heath-mould. 

DOGS, care of, etc. 

Do not overfeed them for dogs used in sport, or kept on a 
chain and consequently not getting a great deal of exercise, boiled 
meat with thickened gravy once a day forms an excellent diet. 
For household pets, to}' dogs, etc , meat is almost unnecessary, and 
their diet should consist chiefly of potatoes, gravy, green vegetables, 
bread, milk, etc , and a very little meal Dog biscuits form an 
excellent food for all dogs. Give a dog bones to gnaw at least two 
or three times a week, as they assist iq cleaning the dog’s teeth 
All dogs should be given plenty of clean water to drink. See that 
they get plenty of exercise and encourage them, whenever possible, 
in swimming ,- 

Distemper — Dogs are liable to this from the age of about 
four months to four years Some of the symptoms are shivering, loss 
of appetite, cough, loss of bnghtness of the eyes, and very frequently 
fits In the event of a dog having a fit, a veterinary surgeon 
should be sent for In any event it is best to consult a veterinary ~ 
surgeon, or a chemist who specializes in cattle and animal medicines 
as to the best method of treatment 

Hydrophobia 0% Rabies. — The first symptoms of this disease in 
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dogs are general^ thirst, fever, restlessness, languor and convulsive 
starts during sleep. Later the dog becomes sulky and savage, and 
often tears into shreds anjd;hing of which it can get hold. A dog 
in this condition will frequently snap at imaginary objects or 
persons. In another form of the disease the dog loses its voice 
altogether and drops its lower jaw. In fairness both to the dog 
itself and to any human beings with whom it might come into 
contact, it is far better to have a dog who has shown the above- 
mentioned sj'mptoms painlessly destroyed. 

Mange — ^The symptoms of this disease in dogs, which is a con- 
tagious one and very difficult to get rid of, is intense itching, and 
small red spots on the skin. These spots later become mattery and 
the dog’s hair falls out. The best method of treatment is to apply 
Sulpho-vaseline. 

Licences . — A licence must be obtained, through any post office, 
for any dog kept, with the following exceptions : 

1. Any dog under six months old. 

2. Sheep or cattle dogs. 

3. A dog used for guiding a blind person. 

4. Hound puppies which are under twelve months old and 

are not part of a pack of hounds 

The licence in each case costs 7s 6d., and omission to obtain same 
renders the person liable to a fine of not exceeding £5. 

DOG’S TOOTH VIOLET (ERYTHRONIUM), to cultivate. 

A hardy liliaceous bulb well suited for the spring garden or as 
a spring edging to a border, as it is elegant in leaf and flower and 
of neat growth There are several varieties of colour — white, purple, 
rose and violet. The bulbs should be planted in autumn, and they 
will thrive best in peaty soil in a sunny situation They should be 
planted rather deep, and will bear division every two or three years. 

doors, draughty 

■\Vlien doors do not close properly, but leave cracks through 
which draughts enter, place a strip of putty along the jambs, cover 
the edge with chalk, and shut it The putty will then fill up all 
spaces. Chalk rubbed on the edges prevents adhesion. The putty 
is left in places where it soon dries and leaves a perfectly fitting 
jamb. 

DOORS, to stop from creaking. 

Apply a little graphite grease to the hinge, or a little softened 
soap on the end of a peneil, rubbing in the lead of the pencil as well 

DOORSTEPS, to keep free from ice 

When washing doorsteps add a cupful of methylated spirits to 
every pailful of water used. 

DORONICUM, to cultivate. See LEOPARD’S BANE 
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OOUCHHUTS, to make. 

I lb. flovr J pint milk 

3 or Inrd a cjrgrs 

i tt-'-spoonful salt jam 

i or. German yeast 

Pul tile lard atid milk in a eaticcpan, test the a’cast tvith a tea- 
spoonful of suftar, make a ■u'cll in the centre of the hour, pour in the 
rrill .and lard and rveil-licntcn add the jc.a.st and mix to a 

douch; put It to ri.sc in a u.arm place an hour. Roll out on a floured 
l>o,Trd, cut into rounds a quarter of an inch thick; put a little jam 
on otic piece, moisten the edges, cover vrith another round, press 
together, and fry in hot fat. When cooked drain and roll in castor 
sugar. 

DRACOepHALUM (DRAGON'S HE.AD). to culthatc 

All this family is h-rdy and includes both perennials and annuals 
yell suited for the rock garden or the mixed border. D. Ruyschianutv 
U one cl the best of tiie perennials and is a hand.somc plant ■with 
fov.ers of blight purple blue Among the annuals arc D. Moldavfcum 
and D. ccrrnci fsonietimc-s known as B.altu of Gilead), the former 
I'cing esteemed for the fragrance of its blue flowers Perhaps the 
tnC'st I'cmlifnl of all, houcser, is D. grandi/lornw, of dwarf habit 
v!th fine clusters of vivid blue flowers, eminently suited for the rock 
garden All may le raisid from 'ced and the perennials incrca.sed 
by division, 

DRAIHS, to test. 

If oil of js-pj-cmiint be mixed with ho* water and the mixture 
p'C-irc'! dexn t1 c upp«r end of joint.*, any (h-fccks will be discovered, 
i>'-.icsc the sin^ll of ptiipcrinint elroiit "the house will indicate that 
tl sTc is a psiS'ibik.tv of sewer gas entering. In that case, send for 
a pluml-cr in nudi.sUly 

DRAWERS, l“> pts rnt from stickinir. 

P.;*b sfr*' lard soap over the lower edges of the dr.awcr? and 
( tl'e grrs’vr* Tl-en highlv p->!ish tlK'c parts to in.al e the drawers 
ta-.u casjiv. 

DRCSCtHn.^lo rer"e\c from n<"v raa’s'ri.als when washing Sff 
kllfn, to -'■-n'nr frrm Tf-r ria'cnals rvhen wrshing 

DRtPPlRC, in chriAs 

Pr"r s_ *~e 1 'd:'!" v-.atfr on to melted d''ippinr. and, when cold, 
t! I- • •— V, iil lv“ at the bottom, whilst the roivl driitring 

OROrEY. 

jw. , —A.. V „ ^ certain p.a;*, and then it is gcper-'’lly 

f* 'r to f.irv of the Idse^l G^rmal d'cp'V 

p y .,^.1 I..a-oe t.pant^lics cf fluid 

jV .j ,. vf-h^n the Ji-.t-r pfJ^cle-L A ds-rt'*' 

*> ''a’ ( rlr"vs f ■* csm”:’;'. L 
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DRUNKENNESS, to cure 

5 grams sulphate of iron ii drams peppermint water 

10 grams magnesia i dram spirits of nutmeg 

This acts as a tonic and stimulant and, bj' partly taking the 
place of the accustomed liquor, prevents the physical and mental 
prostration that follows a sudden breaking on from drink. Start 
with 12 drops on a lump of sugar and increase until 2 teaspoonfuls 
are taken at one time twice a day. 

DUCK, to roast 

I duck _ gravv 

^ sage and onion stuffing apple sauce 

watercress 

(Enough for four or five people.) 

Draw the duck, cut ofl the legs at the first joint, wipe and put 
in the sage and onion stuffing, take off the wings at the first joint, 
truss at firmly, roast in the oven from to i| hours according to 
age and size, basting well; dredge with Sour and froth and brown 
it well before dishing. Put the giblets in a saucepan with a sage 
leaf, onion and some stock, simmer them, using the stock for the 
gravy, which can be made as for roast meat or thickened if pre- 
ferred. Put the duck on a hot dish, remove the string, garnish with 
watercress, and serv’e with the gravy in a tureen and apple sauce. If 
a couple of ducks are cooked it is advisable to stuff one only. 


DUCK, WILD, to roast 


I wild duck 
lemon 
watercress 
1 gill brown sauce 

(Enough for three 


juice of i lemon 
juice of I orange 
I shallot 

I glass port wine 
or four people.) 


Carefully draw the duck, singe and truss it, put in a baking 
tin with some dripping, dredge over some flour and roast till a 
nice brown, rather underdone than otherwise. Dish, remove the 
string, place on hot dish, garnish with watercress and cut lemon. 
Add the juice of lemon and orange to the brown sauce, also the 
port wine ; boil up and strain ; serve in a tureen Orange salad is 
also served with wild duck if liked. 


DUMPLINGS, DOUGH, to make 

Prepare the dough as for bread, and cut it into small pieces. 
Drop into boiling water and boil for 20 minutes. Serve with treacle 
or butter and sugar. 

dumplings, drop, to make 

Add I gill milk to 2 or 3 beaten eggs. , Mix to a stiff batter 
with ^ lb. flour and a little salt Gradually drop the batter into 
the liquor in which meat is being cooked. Boil for 10 minutes and 
serve with the meat. 
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DUST BINS. 

Wrap all meat or \egetable refuse m a piece of paper before 
placing in the bin and shake a small quantity of chlonde of lime 
over the contents of the bin each day. This will prevent the 
contents of the bm from giving forth an unhealthy smell and 
breeding flies. 

DYSENTERY, remedy for. 

Swallow an egg beaten up with sugar two or three times a day 
until relieved. 

DYSENTERY, treatment of 

This IS a senous disease and is not by any means uncommon 
among children. If diarrhoea is not promptly attended to, it may 
develop into dysentery, which will be recog^nized by the motions 
being slimy and containing blood, and in bad cases, consisting 
entirely of slime and bloiod Medical attention is absolutely 
necessary and, though the patient ought not to be treated except 
under the doctor’s advice, large hot fomentations or poultices may 
be applied to the abdomen should there be pain in that region. 

DYSPEPSIA. S^e INDIGESTION. 

EAR, to relieve noises in the. 

A little warm onion juice dropped into the ear will often give 
relief. _ If wax is present in the ear it should be removed by 
sjmnging. 


EAKACHE, to cure. 

The ear should be gently S3rringed with warm water, and a hot 
flannel applied to the side of the head ; a mustard leaf may be put 
Just behind the ear ; or heat one or two drops of glycerine or 
laudanum in a spoon and pour into the ear. Then insert a piece 
of cotton-wool. ^ 


EARWIGS, to destroy. 

..r' favourite haunt of these insects, but anv' flowers 

f.mli utilized by them for shelter The best and 

I flower-pot, stufied with a little dry 

moss and inverted on the top of a stake. It should be examined 
evening and its catch of earwigs destroyed by 
^ ‘*^*0 INSECTS ON PLANTS, to 

EASTER CAKES. See BISCUITS, SHREWSBURY. 
EAU-DE-COLOGNE. See PERFUME, COLOGNE WATER. 
ECHINOPS (GLOBE THISTLE), to cultivate. 

for Showing from 3 to 5 feet high and useful 

for making ornamental groups m the wild garden. There are 
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Eels 


several varieties, E. ntro and £. baiialicus being very good, but 
perhaps the best is E. ruthenimis, with its round-headed Sowers of 
beautiful blue. It is easily increased by division or raised from 
seed, and it thrives in any soil 

ECLAIRS, to make. 

choux paste ' vanilla essence 

cream chocolate icing- 

sugar 

Make the pastiy as for Spanish Puffs. Put the mixture into 
a forcing bag with a plain tube, force it through on to a greased 
baking tin in three-inch lengths, and bake in a hot oven for half an 
hour; cover with another tin to keep them air-tight When done 
place on a pastiy rack to cool, whip and flavour the cream, raise 
the pastry on one side of the eclair and fill it with cream, make 
the chocolate icing, dip the eclair in it and allow it to dry. 

Note . — Coffee icing can be used instead of chocolate. 

ECZEMA, an ointment for. 

Apply frequently an ointment made from 30 grains red oxide of 
mercuiy and i oz. lard. 

ECZEMA, a remedy for. 

Well wash a large handful of wateicress. Put into a clean 
saucepan and cover with cold water. Bring to the boil and let it 
simmer until the goodness is extracted and it is quite tender. 
Strain through muslin and allow to cool before using. Bathe the 
affected parts two or three times every day, using a clean cloth every 
time. This may also be used for rough skin caused by the wind. 

ECZEMA, treatment of. 

The diet should be regulated, and the bowels opened. The 
part should not be washed in soap, but gently spongM with luke- 
warm water and oatmeal. Scratching should be avoided. In 
children the hands may be put in gloves or tied to the side. If 
there are crusts and scales th^ should be removed by applying 
strips of linen soaked in olive oil. Twice a day strips of linen 
spread with zinc ointment should be put on and kept in position 
with a bandage. 

EELS, to boil. 

Always choose the smallest for boiling. Remove gut, heads 
and skin; wash well and simmer in a little salt and water with 
chopped parsley. Decorate with sprigs of parsley and serve with 
parsley sauce. 

EELS, to fry. 

2 eels salt and pepper 

little flour egg and bread-crumbs 

(Enough for seven or eight people.) 

Skin and thoroughly cleanse the eels and allow to soak in salt 
and water some time. Cut in three-inch lengths, dip them in 
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seasoned flour, coat in egg and bread-crumbs and fry in deep fat. 
Serve on a hot dish on a fancy paper, garnish with fried parsley, 
and serve with tartare or piquante sauce 

EELS, to stew. 

I eel little lemon juice 

1 gill stock i oz. flour 

2 tablespoonfuls port wine i dessertspoonful mushroom 

blade of mace ketchup 

2 cloves pepper and salt 

1 shallot i oz. butter 

(Enough for three or four people ) 

Thoroughly cleanse the eel and cut in pieces 3 inches long, 
cook them in a stewpan in the stock and port wine, adding the 
mace, cloves, chopped shallot and lemon juice. Simmer for about 
an hour, strain and thicken the ^avy with the butter and flour; 
boil up and add ketchup and salt and pepper; dish the eel in a 
circle and pour the sauce over 

EGG A LA MAITRE D’HOTEL, to prepare 

Moisten with boiling milk a little flour rolled in butter and 
allow to simmer for half an hour, then add plenty of butter to the 
sauce with some finely chopped parsley, pepper and salt. Stir 
until butter is melted. Slice boiled eggs into the sauce; add the 
juice of a lemon and serve hot 

EGG BALLS, to prepare 

2 hard-boiled eggs i an egg 

salt cayenne 

Pound the hard-boiled eggs and mix to a paste with the raw 
egg ; add salt_ and cayenne , form into small balls using some flour. 
Poach in boiling water for 5 or 6 minutes. 

EGGS, to bake in tomatoes. 

3 or 4 eggs chopped parsley 

3 or 4 tomatoes salt and pepper 

butler buttered toast 

(Enough for three or four people.) 

Choose rather large tomatoes of equal size, cut a piece ofi the 

top of the tomatoes, scoop out the pulp carefullj', sprinkle on a 
little salt and pepper. Break an egg into a cup and pour it into 
the hollow of tlie tomato; place on a greased baking tin and cook 
slowly until the egg is set, hasting with a little butter. Serve on 
rounds of buttered toast with a little parsl^ sprinkled over the top 
of each. 

EGGS^ CRACKED, to prevent boiling out. 

Either rub the crack over with salt before putting in the water, 
or put a tcaspoonful of vinegar in the water in which the egg is 
to be boiled. This will prevent the egg from boiling out. 
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Eggs 

EGGS, to curry. 

3 or 4 h.ird-boilcd cpRS i pint milk 

I small onton lemon juice 

1 small apple salt 

i oz. curry powder croutons of fried bread 

i oz. flour 

(Cnoufrh for three or four people.) 

Pry the finely-chopped apple and onion in the butter, add the 
curry powder nml flour, cook for ten ininiitcs; add the milk .and 
simmer for another ten minutes; season with lemon juice and salt 
and a pinch of castor suRar, Cut the cgRS in li.alvcs, put each 
half on a crofiton, round side up, co.al carefully with the cuny* sauce, 
and garnish with while of egg cut in fancy shapes. 

EGGS, to keep. 

Be «iutlc .sure the eggs arc frc'sh and, if possible, rub tlicm over 
with butter as soon as tlicy art,l.aid. I’tit them into a .stone jar 
with the narrow ends downwards and pour over the following 
brine : t pint slacked lime, J pint s-ilt, i or. crc.'uii of tartar, and 
2 gallons water. Tlic ingredients should be boilerl togctlier for 
10 luinntcji utid skimmed. Pour the liquid c.irefully over the eggs 
wben cold. This (imiiitity of brine is enough for 75 eggs. Eggs 
may also be kept in salt I’f they ate Lightly packed, but not allowed 
to touch. 

EGGS, to poach. 

= or 3 cgg.s 
.s.alt 

buttered toast 

Break the eggs one at a tune in a cup, pour gently into a 
shallow saucepan or frying pan of boiling water with a little salt, 
and c(K>k very gcnllj'. When just set take out the eggs, place them 
on a round of buttered toxst, tnmining them so that they are the 
s.imc size as the toast. Serve immcdialclj'. 

EGGS, to scallop. 

3 or 4 hard-boiled eggs bread-crumbs 

i pint white sauce grated cheese 

J oz butter salt and pepper 

(Enough for three or fpur people.) 

Cut the hard-boiled cjjgs m dice, add to the wliitc sauce, season 
well with salt and pepper. Well butler some scallop shells, place 
some of the mixture in each, sprinkle over some fresh bread-crumbs, 
then a little grated cheese and lastly some small pieces of butter. 
Brown in the oven and serve hot, 

EGGS, to scramble. 

3 eggs little milk or cream 

i_ oz. butter salt and pepper 

little chopped parsley buttered toast 

(Enough for two people.) 

Put the bullw into a saucepan, well beat the eggs, season with 
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Egg White Substitute 


salt and pepper, add the chopped parsley and cream or milk. When 
the butter has melted pour lu the eggs, and stir over the fire until 
the mixture begins to thicken. Put it on to the hot buttered toast 
and serve at once. 


EGGS, to test. , , , , , u 

Apply the end of an egg to the tongue. A fresh egg feels com, 
a stale one feels warm. Stale eggs arc more transparent at the 
end; fresh ones m the centre 

EG'GS, FOWLS, to increase the lajing of 

Mix every other day with the food of every 12 fowls i teaspoon- 
ful of cayenne pepper Lime, such as bricklayer’s rubbish, etc., is 
also beneficial. 

EGGS, SCOTCH, to prepare. 

2 egg-s salt and pepper 

i lb sausage meat egg and bread-crumbs 

I or 2 tomatoes crofitons of bread 

(Enough for four people.) 

Hard boil the eggs, put them in cold water lor a few minutes, 
remove the shells, dry them well with flour, coat with sausage meat, 
then With egg and bread-crumbs, rolling them into a nice shape. 
Fry well in hot fat, allowing time for the sausage meat to be 
well cooked Cut off a little of each end of the egg, then cut in 
half and stand each half on a croQton of fried bread on which is 
placed a round of tomato. Serve on a fancy paper; garnish with 
parsley. 

EGGS, SWISS, to prepare 

4 eggs J oz butter 

1 gill cream i teaspoonful parsley 

2 oz grated cheese salt and pepper 

few bread-crumbs 

(Enough for tno or three people ) 

Break the eggs one by one, slide gently into a well-buttered 
fireproof dish, whip the cream slightly, well season it with salt 
and pepper, pour over the eggs, sprinkle over the chopped parsley 
and grated cheese a few bread-crumbs and lastly small pieces of 
butter. Cook in a slow oven till the eggs are set but not hard, 
and serve hot. 

EGGS. WHITES OF.-to beat 

The egg will froth more rapidly if a pinch of salt is added 

EGG WHITE SUBSTITUTE. 

A teaspoonful of gelatine (powdered) in two tablespoonfuls of 
hot — not boiling — ^water. Use when cold. 
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Egg Yolk 

EGG YOLK, to keep. 

If von are using onlj’- the white of an egg and will not be 
using the yolk during the same day, beat the yolk up with just a 
little cold water and cover the basin with a piece of muslin. The 
yolk will then keep for two or three days. 

EIDERDOWN, to wash. 

A little liquid aininonia should be added to a lather of hot 
water and soap jellj*. The quilt should be steeped in tins mixture 
for 10 iniuutcs, then squeere well and " souse ” until quite clean. 
It ina}’ be necessary to use sercral lots of suds. Rinse in two 
warm waters to which should be added a little ammoma. After 
passing carefully through the wringer, hang out to dry'; whilst 
drj'ing take down and shake well several times. 

ELDERBERRY WINE. See WINE. ELDERBERRY. 

ELECTRIC COOKERS. 

Hints on Using . — When the oven of an clcetnc cooker is to be 
used it should bc'hcatcd for about a quarter of an hour before it 
is required. If a joint is being cooked it should be placed in the 
hot o\en and left in that heat for about lo minutes. The heat should 
then be icduccd by the current being turned to low. 

Cleaning and care of . — Elcctnc cookers arc \cry easy to clean. 
Grease must ne%'cr be allowed to remain on them, either outside 
or inside. II the oven is cnanicllcd on the inside, wash it in the 
ordinary wa}’ with warm soda water, but if the o\cn lining is of 
tin, simply wipe it well with a clolli Use metal polish to clean 
any nickel fittings on the cooker, or, if the fittings are simply plain 
black, wipe witli a damp cloth and polish with a dry one. 

ELECTRO PLATE, to clean. 

Add a little ammonia to hot water and use as a wash. Take 
some finely powdered whiting and rub over the plate. Polish with 
a soft rag. 

1 ' 

EMBROCATION, to make for sprains and sore throats. 

Put i pint turpentine and a mw eggs into a large bottle; cork 
and shake until the mixture becomes a thick cream. Then 
gradually add i pint vincgai and \ oz. .ammonia. Shake the whole 
thoroughly together and bottle for use. A small lump of camphor 
is a valuable addition. This embrocation may be kept for years. 

EMBROCATION, HOME-MADE, to prepare. 

Cut up I 07. of camphor and dissolve it in i pint of turpentine 
Mix with the turpentine the well-beaten yolks of 2 eggs, then add 
pint of Miiegar. Shake for 2 or 3 minutes and it is then ready 
for use immediately. This makes a very effective remedy for bruises 
and sprains. 

I 
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Engagements 


EMETICS, to administer. 

tepid water. ’ ' tabicspoonfuls of conmion salt dissohed in 

Riven^'^ teaspoonful doses may be 

administered with caStion“to the ^cd^^alid dSihfltcd^^Tt^ 
be necessary to give a little brandy a«crw ”rds.^ ^ ‘ 

enamel, to imitate with paint 

if a piece 'of sihcate^of pot^'b abouVVT purpose as enamel 

and added to every ij lb? paint ^ “ walnut is crushed 

enamelled ware, to dean 

in hot soda vrate'r'^and *rms*o”fn *^i inside and out— 

sprinkle salt on the nuin remove stains 

and juice have been^rcniove/t 'rhich the yellow rind 

soaked in vinegar is also effective in rcLv'iig ““ " 

ENDIVE, to grow. 

pnek out into°a'^nch ]!g?ft sml 'later' 

[n July or early in August a«y±^r- agaifi late 

the plants, watering ]fberanv?° Tie of. a foot between 

enough For winter^use the Iree,. V’^oohing when large 

enemas ^ suitable" 

W (in'tC ca??”o/‘a pitiont medicine, or liquid 

the mouth) into the bowk hv unable to take food through 

upon a doctor’s instruction? only? ^ gi'’on 

is^?uit'"':®’,'^f’^P«^ons for’ 

unchaperoned, to tLa”t?M ^danc“es^”£pf ^ fo.go with her fiance, 
etc or walking, nding galleries and c.'tbibitions, 

with the approval of her parents visiting friends, of course 

always take such care ?f he? I® m pa^dians, and the man must 
paperonage which was at absence of the 

such occasions ^ considered indispensable on 

m?? uustom??y^n "th^^artici ^ ‘=°’’S‘‘ferable pitent 

moves, for m some it vvoiild be a girl 

r her to go about unchaperoned wit?he?fi?nc?'’'^’^^ disapproval 

The breaking broken 

tww is drawing near engagement when 

^ ‘^^uses a good deal of worry and 
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Invitations and announcenients liave to be cancelled, tbc usual 
course being to send out cards notifj'iug tliat " llie marriage 
arranged between Air. A and Miss B will not take place,” though 
intimates would doubtless rccene a little personal note. 

Wedding presents must be sent back to the donors, with a brief 
note apologetically mentioning the reason for their return, though 
no details need be gi\en, and the couple return each other's presents, 
including the engagement ring — unless they come to some other 
mutual arrangement, which is nobody’s business but their own. 

If the engagement has been announced in the Press, notices 
that it IS at an end should be inserted. 

When no definite announcement has been made, the matter 
chiefly rests between tlic two people most concerned 

They return each other’s prc.>:cnts and the lady gives back her 
ring. Incre is no need for any special intimation to friends, who 
should tactfully refrain from mentioning the matter unless 
encouraged to do so. 

FNGRAVINGS, to clean. 

Place the picture on a smooth board and corer with finely 
powdered salt dissolved in lemon juice. Pour over boiling water 
to clean it and put out in the open in a shady place to dry. Do 
not dry by the fire or in the sun or the engraving will turn yellow , 

EPILEPSY. 

Symptoms — Before an attack comes on the person has various 
warnings — such as headache, tingling of the fingers, flashes of light 
before the eyes, noises in the head, or a feeling of suffocation, lie 
gives a cry and falls down in the fit. The whole body is '■tiff and 
the head drawn backwards and the face pale. The stage lasts from 
thirty to forty seconds The face begins to twitch and the body and 
limbs arc jerked out. The face becomes blue He froths at the 
mouth and the tongue is protruded. In five minutes, as a rule, the 
attack is over and the person falls to sleep. 

Treatmait — A fit can be warded off if the person, when the first 
sj-mptoms come on, lies down and remains perfectly quiet. 

During a fit the clothes should be loosened about the neck and 
chc.st and a folded handkerchief inserted between the teeth to 
prevent the tongue being bitten, and the person should be placed 
in a position in which he cannot hurt himself. 

Epileptics should avoid excitement and ovcr-excrtion. Alcohol 
is best left alone. 

In some cases no warning is given that the fit is coming on. 
Epilepsy in childhood may disappear before the adult age is reached, 
but even tben, if the person marries, the chihlren are likely to 
inherit the disease. 

EPSON SALTS. Sre PURGATIVES. 

ERAMTHIS (WINTER ACONITE), to cultivate. 

Even before the first spnng flowers .appear wirifer .aronifc 
gladdens us with its bright yellow blos.soins, and hs beautiful 
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slnning^ folwce in an f>mr:cnt. It s^oun'l’C'; It-jst on a 

warm, clialkj' foil, in a Inlf-wihl •’Lite on banl,?, or niickr trees 
and, to gam Us full effect, it > iiould be i.lanled in large bold pafcVtca 
Though the surface of the roil fhonh! hi- lenev.cd citn’ other j*eir, 
tlic aconite <hould not he <li‘'liiibL-J too often. I.iit a large patch 
when iransplmtuig m order to iinihc sure von have tnoiigh " eyes ’’ 
for propagation, rtni is a plant uhith should not be groun where 
there arc children, for Iwth j'c-llow and blue aconUci. art, powonous 


ERICA, to cultivate. Ser HE.-VTII. 

ERYSIPELAS, 

This IS a spreading infl.rnimatio’i of tlic ‘l.in, caiwtd through 
infection of the sl.in with niicroli<.>., which generally tiller thioiign 
a ■fvound Injuries about the ‘calp and mouth aie especially liable 
to the disease. 

SyiKploms. — Ilendacht, chills, pain in the limbs. At the point 
of inocuj.ition the sbm is red, swollen and hot The piin may be 
severe if the scalp i,s aficete'd, but otherwi-c it is bisiriing or stmirt- 
ing _ The ra«h advances with .i ro.ind, red, raised ctlge*, but rc-iches 
Us limit It then fades, leal mg a brownish stain tind the* lop haver 
of the skin comes oQ in br.annv scales. Tlic attack gercrallv lawte 
one to three weeks. 

Treatment — ^Tlic patient must be isolated. Diet should consist 
of milk, strong beef tea, and broth • clitmilarUs nnv be nccessarv. 
Hot fomentations should be applied day .and night. The skin at 
the advancing edge of the rash rhoiild be p'’mletl with liniment of 
iodine au inch wide. A teaspoonful of Pnmsh’.s food in water Uircc 
times a day after food should be taken 

Hi some cases matter forms under tlic .skin, and unless it is let 
out by a surgeon, general blood-poisoning mav supervene and the 
person s life become endangered. 


ERYTHRONIUM, to cultiv.atc See DOG'S TOOTH VIOLET. 

ESCHSCHOLZIA (CALirORNlAN POPPY), to cultivate. 

A hardy annual which will thrive in any ordinarv soil and 
produce a brilliant display of flowers To obtain the best results 
tbe seed should be .sown in August or ScptemlxT (not later), as the 
plante are naturally deep-rooted and need to get firm hold of the 
sou to bloom in perfection. 


etiquette, general remarks. 

;<i<r childhood shows the man as morn- 

S sboi s the day, _ wrote ililtoti many j-cars ago, and social 
traimiig should certainly begin in ll,e bonie ^ 

in children should be taught to observe 

in their own homes and towards their owii people a prettv way 

nLjjfishnr.« J manners re.spcct for parents Ld elders, 

unselfishness, kindness and consideration for each other, courtesy 
towards servants and all in a less exalted position than them.selves. 
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the courtesy ard tho«|'litfuhicfs due from a host or ho^tec'; 
to 

Tite child wiio in cvcrjdiy life hccoiuc'; fatnihar with the ndc- 
oi etiquette will {jrow up with that c-isy clinnii ol i,iaimcr anil 
pracioii'; kiiKllinccs that are porch* cn^'ied by tho'c who hi\c to 
tf 3 * and acquire them— painfully aware of many nw'hward pah-cnii-' 
—after they have reached an njje v.hcn the huowlcdjjc flsotild 
already be tlicirs. 

Never should the " elasticity '* of mcylcrn cona-entions be made 
the excuse for orcrsleppin;; the bounds of pood taste or for ncplcct- 
iri: to be chivalrous, courteous and considerate to one's fellow-men 
and women, no matter w hat their station in life may be. 

EVERLASTING PEAS, to propapatc. Sre PINVS. EVERLASTING. 

EYE, BLACK, a cure for. 

Bathe with lukewarm water, and then apply a piece of liiit 
saturatcvl with the pure c.xlracl of lead. Conlimic to moisten tlic 
lint with the lotion for two or three hours. 

EYEBROWS, a brown dye for the. 

Boil loRClhcr to half a pint, i or lead fillinfr, i or. iron di!5l;uid 
t pint vinegar. When cool .shake well and apply with a small 
brush. 


EYEBROWS, to m.ike rtow, 

Mi.x 5 grains sulphate of quinine in i or alcohol nr4d ap[dy 
after combinp. 

EYELASHES, to improve. 

Clip them about once in every four weeks if you wish to 
lengthen and strengthen them. 

EYELIDS, INFLAMED, to tre.at. 

_ The eyes should !>c b.alhcd in lukewarm vvnler and Coti'I}'‘s 
Oaid, and ,a small piece of " golden ointment," .ar- big as a pc.a, 
applied night and morning to the inn'’tncd Inks. It may be 
isectssarj- to vre.ir a shade or green .spectacles. 


EYES, to remove forrign B'dies from the. 

Dust or insects may often 1-c removed from the eye irenly 
by drawing tire tipper lid as far down as pr.sssble «>vcr tie I'lwcr 
ore. If this is rot successful a record person should stand hv'iird 
the patient and s<;^patatc the cychds wjih the thuimb and Si:*t 
finger. Remove the irritant v stli the corner cf a hnndkc'ch'tf. 


In some c?s<~- it rnaj* be nccersarv* to turn the evetid iu'idi 
cut. The oreratcr shards in the «ar:e ^jxisjtior: as b-'-'orc inn .*» bij 
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Eyes 


EYES, BLOODSHOT, lotion for. 

With 3 oz robe ivater mix -6 gr. sulphate of zinc and i dr. wine 
of opium The lotion should be well wwkcd into the eyes by rapidly 
opening and closing the lids whilst bathing. 

EYES, INFLAMED, to treat 

Bathe at frequent interials with warm boracic lotion. If the 
eyes of a uewly-born baby become inflamed a doctor should 
immcdiatelv be consulted, as the results may be serious if the matter 
is not deaft with promptly. 

EYES, SORE, a remedy for. 

Dissolve 8 gr, sulphate h3'drasti3 in 4 or. distilled water and use 
locally 


EYE WASH, to make. 

Mix I scruple each of white vitriol and pure saltpetre with 
8 oz pure soft water. Apply to inflamed lids two or three times 
daily. 

FABRICS, to test. 

The most common test for wool is to unravel a few threads and 
to appl}' a lighted match to it If it smoulders slowly and gives o 2 
the smell of burnt feathers, the material 'is wool If, on the other 
hand, it burns fairly freely, emits a smell resembling burning paper, 
and leaves a whitish ash, then it is cotton. 

.Silk also burns sipwly and with a faint smell resembling burnt 
feathers. 

Linen burns freely, but as a rule the extinguished end is 
rounded and blunt, whereas cotton is tufted. 

It is also possible to test materials by biting t^Tien bitten, 
wool IS haph and grittj’, silk cuts cleanly. 

Artificial silk can often be detected if moistened, for this con- 
siderably weakens the fibres, as is not the case with real silk. 

FACE-ACHE. 

Cause — In the majority of cases this is caused by bad teeth. 

Symptoms — The pain shoots to the side of the face, ear, temple 
and forehead 

Trcatvient — Hot flannels applied to the side of the face generally 
afford relief. The ofiending teeth should be either extracted or 
stopped. 


FACE POV/DER, to prepare and use 

Before starting to powder, the skin should be prepared by 
rubbing it with a suitable cream, preferably wor'king the skin from 
the chin upwards This will give a more even and adhering surface, 
and the effect of the powder will be more lasting, because it will not 
blow off so soon If the skin happens to be dry, a little cold cream 
should be added as a powder base. 
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tVIifn po^vflen'iif; (lie fnrc, «{’ccwl attenliA'i ^ihoy!'’ be to 
tl;£ chtn aiul tlic red:, for arc Uic piit< wl.id), tiu-uj^h vc;> 

oUen !3ot sten by viiU, arc notsced In* olJici-; Tbc Mine app'st.s t.' 
the back, c^iicciany when t5ic hair is*'.Yorn <;iiorl 

To prc‘.cj\c tlic natural Mivatn of the cotupirsion it 
irajvjrtant always to aansh of! the poavder bofo:e rtiinujp 

Here is a simple formula for niakiiif; up a powder. Mi% tofclber 
^ Ib, nwgRcsuiin carboii.ite and i lb. jHiwtUrcd talc (steatite). Ci-lour 
(if desired} by .addinj( pure c.imiinc and the finest n'ldder like dot 
blondes). Tor brunettes the poivdcr shoiih! be colmired aeith urd'cr 
or sienn.a. >.ow add about an ounce of ^^cratiium or rose oil or (itber 
perftime as preferred. 

FAINTING FITS, to treat. 

The head should he kept low and smcllituf sails .ipplied to the 
nose, and cold water sponircd orcr the face. If the un.-onr-citosnes- 
is prolonged the }>at5cnt should lx: kept warm and hoi bottles j.nt 
to the exlremitics. Give as much air as possible and bx'sen tbt 
clothiiifT. On recorcry brandy and water or a cup of strois't coffee 
or tea should be (pveti. 


FARES, pavment by a ftcntlcman for a lady 

"Should I let him pay my f.’>rc? " is tlic question u'b'ch often 
troubles n girl, who li.as un'e.xpeetcdly Ixien escorted Iioirc frAin eome 
cntertahimenl or social affair bv a gculkm.in to whom sl'c has 
T'crhaps only lust been itilroduccd, or when the fact that their sviiys 
tionie lie in" the same direction, makes them fcllow-trascbcrs 

pood deal must depend on circumsi.ances The pi:! 'houH 
have her money reaih for the train, bus, o: Ir.am fan, so that shA 
nay psy her own, if possible, ladorc her ccntpanion can do 
If she f.iils in this, it is better for her to w.iil until lea*. irg the 
vcln'cle before pying him the amount lie li.as paid out kr h'-r, 
oTtritig' it to him then as a matter of course, nt.d he should take it- 
TxceptmiiH to the case m.ay be found if he is an intimate frjenl^td 
the |<op’c she has bcin'with, ami has s;*efiii’ly asked mr tie 
privilege of seeing her home, or if he were rspni b\ t!;.''_ h'’S«et..i 
tasfa *.n, for then, csjccially if the sum in question is ir.cC'U-idi ra'd-'. 
she need not trouble alxi'it it at all, hut shonhl a Prper .auKi-'ut 
be invohfsl, she should o*Ter to pay for herself O.aly iV*' 
ctrrumstatiecs of each c.’sc can <!cterniinc whether she $h /.iM lu'uvt 
tijssR doinsp <0. In nn% case, she sho-’lj no* make .'•u .attsio'yt te 
Cerce the money upon him or argue the point Ixifo'e slrargers in 
.a public conveyance. 


FAT, Ta clarify. 

a Or a Ib t'e*‘f and mufer. fa: 

^ pin: rassT. 

Cut nw the fat in small pieere, pit into n sToepin f 
the half.pnit av.ater, rook until all tbo_fat is mePH 
the ^kls rrr"air'.; slit cv'rr'S'or.'lH" s*r3;j5 j''to a c'^’an ba'.n re 
Til'S, fat fs nstfai for ine-xpcusia'c jr-'liy sr 1 e.ake*, a’.s-o (y: fr 


S'cla 


art 
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Sc'tc — To clirify dnppinjt jnclt it and '"tir in some boiljnp water, 
th'-n nllow it to set.* Tltc '.voter rlro'ald l>c rc:i'.OY«i Irotsi underneath 
.and it will contain fill the acdiineal and imptirilia'i 

FEATHERS, to de.an. 

Ciit •^otre vlnte card soap tn .snirdl pieces; ponr boiling vrolcs 
or. then!, and add a little pe.irl asb When tbc so''p is dissolved .md 
the tni'sturc cixi! ta.ongh for the li.and to licar, plunge the fc'>lbefs 
.nto It and dravv them tJiroagh until the dirt apjx-ars to be squcerel 
t'Ut. Pras the ftithcrs throiirli .a clean I.''tl)cr cont.aining blue, then 
nr.5p theta sn cold w.ater with blue to fpsc iheni a good colour; 
lent them rgainct tlic hand to ^lI.^hc of! the water, and dry by sh^hing 
th.ctn U'.-tr a fire. HHck fc dbers ma}' be cleaned with some wsU-r 
and gall, pr<x ceding as abote. 

feathers, to tcstorc- 

TaLc a little salt and sprinkle it or. a bot stove and hold the 
feathers over the smoke for a fctv inintilcs. 

FEEDIHG'BOTTLES, to preserve the teats of. 

Immrdir'lcly nflc ti'c the teats should be rinsed in cold water 
n'lit rt!blK.d v.i'b commen •".alt— inside and out. Phre tbm for a 
b'K se;.pDd.s in boiling w.atcr, temose, put on a dean *auccf that 
h*'. l-cen in boiling tvr.tcr rrd cover with a cup or tumbler. 

FEET, jnr.lSTr.Rr.D. rem'-dv for 

Pub 're-.-fin. jnto tl'c feel before retiring to b«l 

FEET, wr.wdv for pcrspiriatr 

M'.\ t'vcthcr it< gr fo'ir I'dcltvt’e, to gr. thymol, J cr- boric arid, 
“» <7 710" o\id" .ard oi. p-audcicd starch. 'Pusi on the itcl and 
Hi ih'* 5 * 1 . fca 


FEET, OffnNtlVr. rc:..f.::rs for. 

P'^l.e tl"- fct! ever} night in one of the following solulior.T : 
r. P!'':!l', c! Icrar. erd «,itf.r 

i, IVrr- ir/fite <f r-a-'sh (j scruple) in S os. water. 

\ O tM"-';-. i.nd v.'.atcr 


FEET. TD;nPn, rcr'di frr. 

Sp-ngr tie Is..* 1 c'.'niig 
el'hc tj'f «d 

Ji'p-ltir-i cf f.-o t’,’' V'; - ’uU 


erd right 
fs -alt and 
s.r,'' pint. 


with 

u-l-ar, 


a 'ohitio'a of 
iniiccd in th’* 


FERMENTATfON, to c's k 

•t ' ' n ■'■j pt*'- '-»*r p' rfj-.. n {q strn 

.7 p... 


fcnrer.talic; 


rtRHS, t'f* * 7 tf sf. 

Pk 'S- it , (' 7. h'»i 'tja (■— J. ... 5 TJllh snipnri 

te* ^ t* “ V.. •.'St.' "s. r,". I ' c* ii'to 'ait r.h^''it or.'c rica 

1 a r t d th" Trots 
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F£TCS, S(( GARDEN-PARTIES AND FETES. 

fever, to relieve patients suEcrinfr from. 

Tlk- lied covering sliottld be Isirht, and tbc tctsiper.'>lnre nay !>« 
iovvfrctl by sponging the body rvith tepid or cold water fer lo mimitce 
or a sheet wmtig out in cold water and wrapped round Ibc patient. 

FEVERS, cooling- drink for. 

Takv' J 02. cream of tartar, a few pieces of lemon and orange, 
and * 07. sugar candy, pour on a quart of boiling water and dcc.ml 
tbc ck-ar liquid wbeii cook 

rtbTER, to make. 

Take an ordinarv' large flowcr-not. Slop the bole witli a piw 
of Sjongc; then pul a layer of powdered cliarcoil about i inch thick 
and a similar quantity of silver sand; llten a Inver of small stones 
and gravel about 2 inches tliicl:. This serve’; admirably as a filter 
for impure water. 

FINGER-HAILS, INGROWING, a temedv for. 

Every time tbc nail is trimmed a notch should lx? cttl in the 
middle. This will tend to draw the nail up from the sidc«. 

FmE-EXTINCUlSHER, to make. 

llic simplest form of firc-esliugiiishcr is the hand grenade 
These can be made at homo 1 k>11i cheaply and easily. T.akc to lb. 
o! common salt and 5 lb of sal-ammoniac (nitrate of sodal and dis. 
solve in jt gallons of water. Pour this mi.'ctiirc into thin gka«s 
bottles cacfi containing a quart, cork tightlv and sc-’l to prcvftil 
evapor.ition. In c.asc of fire, throw bottle so that it l.reaks in or vTrv" 
near the flames. In the c.asc of wos>l or paper, where it is !mrx>''’ible 
for the bottle lo break, knock o7 the neck and scatter the contents 

FIRE, to keep in for a long time. 

Either bank up with a gixvl supply of well damped small coal, 
or pal on .a small quantity of lumps of coal and sprinkle aljout a 
hamlful of common salt over them. 

riRE-KI HOLERS, to make. 

bfett 1 lb. of resin, add 2 or, tallow; stir in siifHc^cnt sawdust tn 
ths'f.eri; while still hot spre.-’d it al>out an inch thick uwan I'Oirds 
which It’ve b'Tcn sprinkled with sawdust to prevent sticking. V.'hcn 
rofl, hre.ak into lumr; about an iucli square. 

FISH, m kail. 

ri-'ce in very hot, brt not I'oiPnr, water to which 1 •>s 5 
ad'iel s t.a’d-aspoNr fills of v-irega" ar I a little 'alt. Time for ler 
rrist dfpend up ei the sire an-i thickness n; the f-sh to Iw <'-^ded 


FISH, ?a cho-i-s" ard l's<*r>. 

It m *r; vit essential that risk s-hot'M frt-sli ,as*d 
n flf -ornivw'-s no'e quickly t! finv food. It is in 


in full S'.--' 
f c’.t cond'tw 
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most plentiful and clieapest when in season When fish is kept on 
ice it IS difficult to detect if it is stale; but after it has been removed 
it quickly loses its apparent freshness and can be judged by its smell 
and appearance. No one can mistake the smell of stale fish If in 
good condition the flesh should be firm and plump, of a good even 
colour, eyes bright, gills and spots red. There arc a few kinds that 
can be kept for a short time, such as turbot, cod and halibut; but it 
must be kept in a cool place in a current of air, and not in wato. 
Fish may need soaking before cooking, but must not lie long in 
water, as this impoienshcs the flavour and the fish becomes flabby. 
If fish IS slimy, especially fresh-water fish, rub it with dry salt, as 
well as thoroughly wash it Mackerel is unfit for food unless quite 
fresh. Salmon is best cooked as soon as possible after it is caught 

FISH, to fry in batter. 

fillets of whiting- or plaice 2 tablespoonfuls tepid water 
2 oz flour white of i egg 

I tablespoonful oil or dissolved salt and pepper 
butter 

(Enough for five or six people.) 

Wash and dry the fillets in flour, place the flour in a basin, add 
salt, add the oil, then mix smoothly with the tepid water, beat it 
well, and if possible stand aside for some time; just before using 
add the beaten white of egg Dip in each fillet, try them in deep 
fat without using a basket. Drain well ; garnish with fried parsley. 

FISH, to scallop 

any cold fish few bread-crumbs 

little butter 

For Sauce 

I oz. butter i oz flour 

4 pint milk salt and pepper 

Remove skin and bones from fish and flake it Make a white 
sauce and flavour it nicely, add it to the fish, butter some scalliy) 
shells, put in some of the mixture, and sprinkle over some bread- 
crumbs. Put small pieces of butter on the top, and bake till a nice 
brown in a quick oven. A little grated cheese can be sprinkled 
over before baking if liked 

FISH, to steam 

I sole, whiting or any white lemon juice 
fish white sauce 

salt parsley 

Thoroughly cleanse the fish, remove any skin, place between two 
buttered plates, squeeze over a few drops of lemon juice, and sprinkle 
with a pinch of salt Place the plates over a saucepan of fast- 
boihng water and cook until the flesh will leave the bone Place 
carefully on a hot dish, strain some white sauce over, garnish nicely 
with parsley and lemon and serve hot. 
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FISHBONE IN THROAT, to remove. 

If a bone should stick in the throat whilst eating fish, take half 
a lemon and suck the juice, allowing it slowly to trickle down the 
throat. This gives rdlief instantly, as it dissolves the bone. 

FISH CAKES, to prepare. 

J lb. each of cold fish and little butter 
potatoes salt and pepper 

i teaspoonful chopped parsley egrg: and bread-crumbs 
i teaspoonful anchovy 

(Enough for ten or twelve cakes ) 

Remove all bones and skin, flake the fish finely, mash the 
potatoes, mix them together, add the butter and flavourings, form 
in small cakes, using a little flour; coat with egg and bread-crumbs, 
fry in hot fat, garnish with fried parsley. 


FISH CURRY, to prepare. 

1 lb cooked fish 
I apple 

1 small onion 

2 02 butter 
I 02. flour 

i 02. curry powder 

(Enough for 


1 02 desiccated cocoanut 

lemon juice 

salt 

I dessertspoonful curry paste 
4 02. Patna rice 

or five people ) 


Boil the rice and dry it thoroughly, melt the butter in a stewpan, 
well cook the apple and onion fineljf chopped, add the flour and 
curry powder and cook for 15 to 20 minutes, then add the milk and 
stir till it boils , infuse the cocoanut in a little of the milk for some 
minutes, then strain it into the curry, add the curry paste, lemon 
j'uice and salt and a pinch of sugar, flake the fish and stir in gently 
not to break the flakes. Serve on a hot dish with a border of the 
nee, and garnish with cut lemon and parsley. 

To Boil the Rice — Well wash the rice, put in fast-boiling water 
to which has been added salt and a little lemon juice ; when tender 
drain on to a sieve, pour cold water over to separate the grains and 
dry thoroughly. 


fish, fillets of, a la Bohemienne, to prepare 

fillets of sole or plaice i tablespoonful cream 

2 02. butter lemon juice 

1 02 flour salt and pepper 

I gill milk parsley 

i lb. tomatoes 

(Enough for three or four people ) 

' _Lay the fillets, cut in half or rolled, on a greased tin, sprinkle 
a little lemon juice and pepper on each, cover with greased paper 
and bake in the oven from 15 to 20 minutes Cook the sliced 
tomatoes in i oz butter; when tender pass them through a sieve. 
Make a sauce with the remainder of the butter, flour, milk and 
tomato pur&, boil, then add seasoning and cream. Put the fillets 
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on a hot disli, coat with the sauce and garnish with cut lemon and 
parsley. 

FISH, FILLETS OF, la Maitrc d’Hotcl, to prepare 
fillets of plaice or sole chopped parsley 

I oz. floui lemon juice 

I oz butter salt and pepper 

i pint milk 

(Enougrh for three or four people ) 

Skin and fillet the fish, bake in the oven on a greased tin 
spnnkled with lemon juice and pepper. Make a sauce with the flour, 
butter and milk, add the chopped parsley and lemon juice, season 
well. Place the fillets on a hot dish, coat them with the sauce, and 
garnish with cut lemon and parsley. 

FISH, FRICASSEE OF, to prepare 

I lb cold cooked fish i gill cream 

I oz butter lemon juice 

1 oz flour salt and pepper 

1 gill milk mashed potatoes 

(Enough for four or fivg people.) 

Remove skin and bones from fish and roughly flake it, make a 
white sauce with butter, flour, milk and cream, season well and 3 M 
lemon juice Make a border of mashed potato) using a rose tube 
and forang bag; place the mixture in the centre; garnish with lemon 
and parsley. Another suitable garnish is the flaked yolk of hard- 
boiled egg. 

FLANNELS, to remove grass stains from 

Apply to the stains equal parts of yolk of egg and glyc^”^®’ 
allow to remain for an hour or so, then wash the flannels in the 
usual way. 

For slighter stains on white flannels and serge costumes, put 
jiowdered magnesia on dry, brush off after laying it aside for a day, 
and shake well. 

FLANNELS, to wash. 

Make a lather by adding 2 tablespoonfuls ammonia to a bucket 
of lukewarm water and pure white soap To prevent shrinking steep 
the flannels for half an hour in above liquid Place a board over the 
washing tub to keep in the steam, and wash in the usual way. 

FLAT FOOT, to treat. 

The sole of the foot should be rubbed with embrocation and 
exercises done daily. The patient should turn his toes inwards and 
raise the body on tiptoe The exercise should be gone through 
several times every morning, as the muscles get stronger the number 
of exercises should be increased A sharp walk should be taken 
every day. A pad or metal spring may be worn in the boot 
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FLATULENCE, to relieve. 

A teasjioonful of bicarbonate of soda in a tumbler of hot water 
sliould be taken. Peppermint water will also relieve it. 

FLAX, to cultivate. See LINUM. 

FLEAS, to prevent in bedding". 

A liberal sprinklings of Persian powder will keep fleas away from 
beddings. 

FLIES, 

A fresb buncli of stinging nettles hung up in the window will 
prevent the entrance of flies. 

FLOORS, D.AMP. 

When linoleums are laid on tiled floors damp frequently rises. 
To prevent this get a quantity of the cork in which grapes are 
packed. (Greengrocers are always willing to get rid of it.) Scatter 
this about quarter of an inch thick between the floor and the 
linoleum and the moisture will not again appear. 

FLOORS, STAINING, 

Colours for staining white wood can be obtained prepared at 
any oil-shop, but the qiiantit}' required is often more than anticipated. 
By far the cheapest wa}' to stain flooring is to buj' an ounce of per- 
manganate of potash and dissolve sufficient for use in warm water; 
then paint the wood with it, and it -will leave a stain not unlike dark 
oak or walnut. It must not be allowed to touch the hands, as it 
will dye them deep brown The result on the wood will be a dull 
surface, but if a polished appearance is preferred it can be painted 
over with a coaling of white varnish, and then will be found to 
look very well. 

FLDUR, to test. 

Pass the flour through a fine sieve after warming for hours; 
if it is not lumpy and has a pleasant smell the flour is good. 

FLOWERS, to revive. 

Cut a small piece off the stem every day and split hard woody 
stalks about an inch from the bottom. Add a little soda and salt to 
the water to freshen the flowers. Several sheets of damp newspaper 
should be "wrapped round flowers sent by post. 

FLOWER SEEDS, to test ripeness of. 

Place a sample of the seeds in water. Ripe seeds will sink; 
unripe ones will float on the surface. 

FLY-PAPERS, to makfi. 

Take pieces of strong, thick paper, smear with treacle _ and 
scatter Persian powder over it. Place in promip.eiit positmns. 
Always burn fly-papers after use. 
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FOMENTATIONS, HOT. 

Take a touel aiul lay jt in a basin. Put a piece of flannel insulc, 
pour boiling water o\cr it and then wring out the towel with the 
flannel ni'sjac it. Apply fi.annel .-is hot as ciin be borne, cover vvitn 
a piece of oilskin and keep it warm with .a piece of cotton-wool large 
enough to cover it. Where hot /onieiiiatioiK .are necessary replace- 
ments must be prepared before the picvious ones b.ive bad tune to 
get cold Wlicn the hot fomcnt.'xtions arc discontinued, a piece of 
flannel or pad of cotton-wool should be wrapped around the part to 
prevent a diill. 

FOOD, how to store 

Keep food in a cool place Never leave it exposed to the air. 
Even in the cleanest rooms the nir is full of germs which will settle 
on the foovi and make it iinwholcsonic 

Joints will keep longer if hung from the ceiling or shelf. Covet 
with a piece of butter muslin 

Never let raw meat lie in its own juice. Prop it up with a 
wooden spoon to allow the air to circulate round it. 

Sfilk must be covered but not too closclj'. Keep a piece of clean 
muslin over the mouth of the jug 

Cover butter and marganne with a cloth. In hot vvc.atlicr keep 
this moist. 

-FOOD IN SEASON. 

The following tables show when the vnriou.s kinds of foods are 
in season. Foods listed under the heading '' always in se.i-soM *’ arc 
not, of course, included in the monthl3- tables. 


ALWAYS IN SEASON 

FISH — Anchovies, bream, brill, cockles, crayfish, dory, flounders, 
dried haddock, halibut, lanipicys, lobsters, mullet, mussels, 
plaice, prawns, shrimps, soles, turbot, whiting. 

FRUIT — Apples, baiiana.s, grapes (foreign), lemons, oranges, 
pineapples, prunes, and dried fruits. 

ilEAT, — Beef, mutton, veal. 

POULTRY — Capons, chickens, fowls, pigeons 

VEGETABLES — French beans, beetroot, cabbages, carrots, 
cucumbers, haricot beans, leeks, lettuce, mushrooms, onions, 
potatoes, tomatoes, turnips. 


( JANUARY 

FISH.—Barbel, bloabers, carp, char, cod, crabs, dabs, dace, cels, 
grayling, gurnet, haddocks (fresh), herrings, ling, oysters, 
perch, pike, ’ps, skate, smelts, sprats, tench, whitebait. 
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FOOD IN SEASON— 

FRUIT. — Cranberries, pears, rhubarb. 

MEAT.— Pork. 

POULTRY AND GAI^IE. — Ducks, geese, turkeys, hares, part- 
ridges, pheasants, plovers, ptarmigan, quail,’ rabbits, snipe, 
teal, \enison (doe), widgeon, wild duck, woodcock. 

VEGETABLES — Artichokes (Jerusalem), broccoli (white and 
purple), brussels sprouts, cabbages (red), celery, chervil, 
cresses, endive, horse-radish, parsnips, salsify, savoy cabbages, 
Spanish onions, spinach, truffles. 

FEBRUARY 

FISH. — Barbel, bloaters, carp, cod, dabs, eels, haddock, herrings, 
ling, oysters, perch, pikes, salmon, scallops, shad, skate, 
smelts, sturgeon, tench, thomback, trout, whitebait. 

FRUIT. — Pears, rhubarb. 

MEAT— Pork. 

POULTRY AND GAJIE — Ducks, geese, guinea-fowl, turkeys, 
hares, leveret, partridges, pheasants, plovers, ptarmigan, 
quail, rabbits, snipe, teal, widgeon, wild duck, woodcock. 

VEGETABLES — Artichokes (Jerusalem), broccoli, brussels 
sprouts, celenac, celerj', cresses, endive, horse-radish, 
parsnips, salsify, savoys,' sea-kale, Spanish onions, spinach, 
tru flies. 

MARCH 

FISH. — Bloaters, carp, cod, conger-eels, crabs, dabs, gurnet, ling, 
mackerel, oj'sters, pike, salmon, salmon-trout, scallops, shad, 
skate, smelts, sprats, sturgeon, tench, trout, whitebait 

FRUIT — ^Forced strawbemes, pears, rhubarb. 

lilEAT. — Lamb, pork, 

POULTRY AND GAME — Ducklings, ducks, guinea-fowl, turkeys, 
hares, ortolans, ptarmigan, raobits, wild duck, woodcock. 

VEGETABLES — Artichokes (Jerusalem), broccoli, brussels 
sprouts, celeriac, endive, horse-radish, parsnips, radishe.s, 
salsify, bavoys, sea-kale, Spanish onions, spinach, spring 
onions, tniffles, turnip tops, watercress. 

APRIL 

FISH. — Bloaters, carp, crabs, dabs, hake, ling, mackerel, oysters, 
salmon, shad, skate, smelts, sturgeon, trout, whitebait 

FRUIT. — Rhubarb. Forced apricots, cherries, strawberries. 

'ME.'\,T. — Lamb, pork. 

POUI.TR'Y AND G.A^IE —Ducklings, guinea-fowl, ortolans, 
ptarmigan. 
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FOOD IN SEkSOH—conhitued 

vegetables — ^A rtichokes (Jerusalem), asparagus, horse- 
radish, parsnips, radishes, sea-kale, Spanish onions, spinach. 
Spring onions, turnip tops, watercress. 

MAY 

FISH — Crabs, hake, herrings, mackerel, perch, salmon, scallops, 
shad, smelts, sturgeon, trout, whitebait, 

FRUIT. — Gooseberries (green), rhubarb Forced apricots, peaches, 
strawberries. 

MEAT.— Lamb. 

POULTRY AND GAME — ^Ducklings, guinea-fowl, venison (buck). 

VEGETABLES — Artichokes (Jerusalem), asparagus, cresses, 
greencom, green peas, horse-radish, new potatoes, parsnips, 
radishes, sea-kale, Spanish onions, spinach, watercress. 

JUNE 

FISH. — Chub, crabs, eels, gudgeon, hake, herrings, mackerel, 
perch, salmon, scallops, shad, sturgeon, trout, whitebait. 

FRUIT. — Apricots, cherries, gooseberries, melons, raspberries, 
strawberries Forced grapes, nectarines, peaches, pines. 

HERBS {for drying) — Burnet, mint, tarragon, lemon thyme. 

MEAT— Lamb. 

POULTRY AND GAME. — Ducklings, guinea-fowl, venison 
(buck). 

VEGETABLES — Artichokes (Jerusalem), asparagus, cauliflower, 
plant, greencorn, green peas, horse-radish, new potatoes, 
radishes, sea-kale, spinach, spring onions, watercress. 


JULY 

FISH — Chub, crabs, eels, grayling, gudgeon, hake, herrings, 
mackerel, perch, salmon, shad, sturgeon, trout, whitebait 

FRUIT, — Apricots, cherries, currants, figs, gooseberries, melons, 
raspberries, strawberries. 

HERBS (/oj drying). — ^Marjoram. 

MNAT.— Lamb. 

POULTRY AND GAME — ^Ducklings, quinea-fowl, venison 
(buck). 
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FOOD tH SEASON— 

VHIjHTAIU.HS. — AT ticIso’-c; brrad 

CJX'.ilinov.cr, trC'Sf.N, Cfj; ]>!'iu{, prccKco! h, pjc*"?) I (-i*!, ntv. 

TfOtattic^, tnnt’cr $lt.iricit<, epuricn, vcjtct-ihtc 
I cr lUcf^ lies' ■ i'jciJch kJ caW^'s'/c, r,u;Hno'>Tcr, 

jjberkis!.'., tsn'-'Uirliinn*;, ontoiis. I'cr D/xififf: MrultiuorAS, 

AVGVSr 

Chnb, crab'i, ct,b, ftriyhnjr, {nulycn:), hnddock, 
herrinj^s, ju-icb, saknon, pbad, skate, trout, white- 

bait 

FKUIT.—Aprjcot^', cherrit;, curraiite, fi'v., Koa-cbertic', fjTt'fe 
iruit, f;recni;af;c<5, rmtlbcrric?, jiiutr.s, ia‘*t/bcrrie*‘. 

strawberries. 

nr.ttBS (/or dryiui;). — P.asjl, .‘:agc, thyrr.c. 

Lamb, 

rOFLTRY AND GAMT. -Diickunj'.e, rtwe ir;tceiib nrjnr.a-bv.rl. 
blarbcock, operewk-R, jff.i'rt, jnralrnil, Jtreret, vciu'.w 
(buck), wild duck, wotxlcock. 

VEGF.TAllLLF-AJtichokc^ if.lolve), brcntl b'.tr.-i, c.iuki’owcr. 
CTcSH<., Cftj: plant, ”rtca i’Cii, iww j/otatiY-., tuT.i'.tr lean’. 
<hallot‘', aetret.ablc marrow, w.atercc-.i for J sc!. tie/;: Ue<} 
rabbapo, c.aj chilkc", tnuiatoe^:, w.alnuts. 

SKI’TEMBF.R 

I'Ldn, — T!arl»,'1, bloatt ra, char, dnsb, co";,-;rr-cf-i-. ar.h', tlal ", e<-l ., 
praylsnp:. (^uOib-on, h'‘'Idfv:k, lumug.^, hnp., oy'tcrn. ',eTdt, 
iiiV.c, s.slmon, .sli.atl, si ate, rlurj;ccn, trout, wb.ileb ';t. 

nU IT, — AjiSicot*, blacklrcrno^ , bulla’-c’, rurrmls, dam'ori, 
|;rv'>scberrit<', prapes (l’ot-hou:ci, prape fruit, {‘tf— -- 
p’pt-., mdon:-, srcclanni f,, p-acht-^, j burr., pumpks’r, 

qnrnre-s, ia‘’pl ernes, ?trav,bcr:KS. 

:ti:AT.--l,amb, pc-:k. 

rOLLTRY .\ND <l AML — Imck*, preen fce<'c, tf5r>w., 

bk-ckcr-ek, capi-rcarirse, pou'^e, Inrf-, liji'kaii, U-.'-aX, 
(-'rtti'lite;-, ptan.i’.;;ar, quasi, rabbite, ), wstf 

duck, ts'C'-decvk, 

VKOirrAblAkN — Artid.eAc? iO:-'bA. brtr-.-a'l' ^pe-uL. c >5 tire 
ttc5i, cx.n’iiiowi-r, ire'’:e», epf* plant, pren sni;n<v'.‘r, 

vi'.v runrer l-ean’, stanM'-, 
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Food in Season 


FOOD IN SEASON — coniimted 

FRUIT.— Apricots, blackberries, bullaces, damsons, grapes (hot- 
house), medlars, melons, uecbirines, peaches, pears, plums, 
pumpkms, qumces. 

MEAT —Pork. 

POULTRY AND GAME— Ducks, geese, green geese, turkeys, 
blackcock, capercailzie, grouse, hares, leveret, partridges, 
pheasants, plo\ers, ptarmigan, quail, rabbits, snipe, teal, 
venison (doe), widgeon, wild duck, woodcock 

VEGETABLES — Artichokes (Globe), broccoli, brussels sprouts, 
cabbage (red), cauliflowers, celenac, egg plant, horse-radish, 
parsnips, runner beans, shallots, Spanish onions, watercress 

NOVEMBER 

FISH. — ^Barbel, bloaters, carp, char, chub, cod, conger-eels, dabs, 
eels, grayling, gudgeon, gurnet, haddock, hemngs, ling, 
oysters, perch, pike, skate, smelts, sprats, tench. 

FRUIT. — Apricots, cranberries, medlars, melons, pears. 

MEAT.— Pork. 

POULTRY AND GAME — Ducks, geese, turkeys, blackcock, 
capercailzie, grouse, hares, leveret, partridges, pheasants, 
plovers, ptarmigan, quail, rabbits, snipe, teal, venison (doe), 
widgeon, wild duck, woodcock. 

VEGETABLES — Artichokes (Jerusalem), broccoli, brussels 
sprouts, cabbage (red), cauliflower, celeiy, cresses, egg 
plant, endive, horse-radish, parsnips, savoys, shallots, 
Spanish onions, spinach, truffles, watercress 

DECEMBER 

FISH — ^Barbel, bloaters, carp, chub, cod, dabs, eels, gudgeon, 
haddock, ling, oysters, perch, pike, skate, smelts, sprats, 
tench. 

FRUIT. — Apricots, cranberries, pears 

MEAT.— Pork. 

POULTRY AND GAME — Ducks, geese, turke3'S, grouse, hares, 
partndges, pheasants, plovers, ptarmigan, quail, rabbits, 
snipe, teal, venison (doe), widgeon, wild duck, woodcock. 

VEGETABLES —Artichokes (Jerusalem), broccoli, brussels 
sprouts, cabbage (red), celery^, endive, horse-radish, parsnips, 
salsify, savoys, shallots, Spanish onions, spinach, truffles, 
turnips. 
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Fowl 


FORCEMEAT DAULS, to make. 

; S.-iblesiKicotuls bread-erwmb^. bivk* Itmen ijni5 

t taljicft'oonful choi)pcd suet little nuttnejj 

1 tersspoonfu! chojiped parsley i ifTft 

4 tcaspoonful chopped herbs 

Mix 'ill the inj;rt:dicals tojjcthcf, bnui uith mut fniin into 
rinall Inib. 

FORCEMEAT, CHESTNUT, to make. 

4 !i» chestnuts slock 

I !b bread-crumbs nutmer 

i lb butter salt and pepper 

> crfT 

Feel and boil the chestnuts until the skm can be removed, 
slew them in some slock; when coM pound thesn with thn bread- 
cnuatK, add butter, nutmeg, salt and pepper, btnd with cj;p: and 
me as directed. 


FORCEMEAT, VE\L, to make. 

4 or, bread-crumbs little prated lemon nnd 

2 or. suet t epp 

i tcJMWOuCul chopped parsley s?U and pepper 
i tenspoonful mixed herbs 

Chop the .Suet, add brcacl<r«mbs, parsley, lierbs and lemon 
rind, mix with beaten epp, season and nee as directed 


FORCET-ME'MOT, to propapatc 

.-v h.nrdy perennial, which sows itself freely Dwarf plants for 
jiots may be had by striking terminal shoots nt early sprmp on 
a pfr.tle' liottom heal. 


FOWL, (0 l»il. 


I foal 

strek to roirr 

i pint b-'ch.amcl sauce 

lemon 


1 h.a’‘d-ht>ilsd epp 
chopped parslej 
s.ait and p'‘PP''^ 
boiled b.aron or ham 


Draw and truss the fowl, lakiri; cnic to loa-cn the skin of the 
leps and to pmsh Hum well np inside the Inxly. Pnt it into Jmt 
rteck, havinp first wrapped it in butlcrr.! paptr i>)th tnr* slmes 
of ktnon on the breast.* Simmer penllv till bnder. When cociV''^! 
Itk on{ on to a hoi plate, drain atuS remove sirui'i and psyc* ; 
pk"-ce on a hot dish, cc‘’t with b'ch'’mcl saner-, dce<vMte with j>id: 
of ere put ll'.TOupls a sieve nnd c'lonjvtd pat'-ky; jmrn'-li the dis'i 
With pp.7«:](;v p«d tpe c'ips n( »shjtc of hard b'^dej epp 

fi'h d with vegetables. Serve v. ith boSed ham of bacon. 


FOWL, to rcast. 

fe-l b'r>ed s’lsce 

'.‘••al stuF’np b"'son 

Draw til'* lev I, rrake snrne veal stufinr, put it m the 
r*'! ere the crop-, was, remove the p'atl from the liver rr.d the bay 
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i >-5 \c'. V «' U.“i> %v i-t s ■! {“ 'I K'-r Vs'.V 

tie fii-'*, j*‘ fi' • i; t I '■ •' I ■/’•'! t"! i-h ^^■^U 

w drrctx’-’, 5'S“''* * ■' ■ ts*- t'--*. ti >?!«’.> 

rowts, t« {i*’*'!! 

l-V"tS fft-ji'.tfsiJy in ■!■ :i lit'"-*.;" ' i ii'-s i i -J 

rsir M !•' t' ' » {-ii**' 

v.iUi sr.io-. ij!?.' I !H"IvKN'’, ! • i *,t'; 

rov/Ls, .‘■'irK, to ijf=!. 

5i!iC I'nv I t<» a ! .^*.‘>* if s. 

frv, fiiieU' c!' »p; ^ ! U*-!.-' .-’.'r Ur;! { 

rOXGCOVr, to psr.;5>ff,-!r- 

A 1n*iJy \ ’.i- S:' Uis.’rit, i iiri, | U’r 

uHil }"iS(!ni. Assy •!>'',>, iv.'t '-il i- fa'.i -.t >* >, :t‘> 5 f 'i*. 
l/C 'o.wi sit thr in jf;;!’’- us^ J'liy («■? l‘>r‘ U 
niminirr. 

rnACTunEs. 

SDSt’lX.— AVI"'!) th', I’fjf !' hrn»,f!!, Inst t?'" ‘jj!' {rt", ■)!!!'' 
inti’cl. 

COMTOUND — W!i(is t I'U) U"" U'';-- nnl t!.' ’It!) rtr 
Titf c:!iK id lilt* lio'if iii »Y t’i!!' !ch tiyr*;'!):’, 

coMMiNurri) -\vi ) !) U't "C" !• f!) )•! rrVCisi 

COMl'LlCATI'l') ~\Vl(f n ft', «!• 1 

nittrit"!, an. iJijtttctl 

'flic collar l>ot!r )*; Ihr !»r."c v.ltir!) ;s !!!f I Jrfqi'riiny 
S\ttif’!ciits.~~TUc <');'!)'•. o! iV.c »r.j)i!y. !'!•.)!'!>. i', r.vdhny, 

iii.ahihtv (o )i':t Ihi- jn'l, a!i<! "if!nrt)itn-i ihfonmU' .lO I thtpHcxirc:!'.. 
The cml*; of llic Ixcii", jijvm inaiili't)! Aio’.i, c.'O hr !<ci!!l yrnUsnr 
iof;(iht.r. wtU he j'U ■ail iitjri \irK< ;)!th the t'Actif of (If 

injury. 

7 rMjmcnl.— Should nfver I'c li.ardlcd l>v an )ir.-5.!lied jttsr'jn--' 
otlicravi-^f tine iiiny lend to {nttliii injiny to tin- j.art iM!\l t\ ^iintdr 
fi.acturc may be made cornmnind. H it“ ie jjcrt*-' irv to mosc the 
pereon before the nirieal of n muccod, n 'j'linl '^IfthtM b.- piil on 
Thie may conejel of ftnjthir.fr handy, «-tich na nn littibicll.n or 
wnlkins'-atick. Tn the Vaec of n ’wnpojind ft.actnre ti clean 
handkerchief ahonld be placetl p\cr the nonml in the •km. 
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lit) 

rRAMES, GILT, to xtttw. 

At’*, to jt of v,nt« fitv.u oC stslplntr to pivc 3 

poltlin tsnnc, I'-fd jji tfif*. 1 ki!{ 4 or s bnsi^cd onions. Sitain ofs the 
liqui' 5 , .ttoi rii.iw to ri>r,L Apply with a '-oft hru’-h and lease to 
dty. 

FRECKLES, a loiiaa fcr. 

Mss to;:ctbrr o.'. vn.rr.at, e o’, (sivdy-dioppcd ktsions, i oz. 
ftUoliol fF,!; jH-r cvi.t.), ; dr. Liscnder osl, so' drop-. Cedra, and 1 or. 
Mater. Ailov. to st stsd for fonr d.ts; l>doTc iutcrsnir. Tiie lotion 
slrtnld Iw npjdird by tnuati'. of eotinn Moed or a -sj'onge to the 
{rceUitd ''V.in be!<<re retsrsng, and alien. cd to dty on. 

FRECKLES, k. irrnr.vv. 

.Stand >.nn!c trt"'’trd ltorte-rrdi>-.h in lonr inslk for about four 
houfs r.pil «■'»; .1’. a vmnIs for the Late ntorsnng artd csening. 

FRiTILLARIA (ntlTn.LMtYL to rnlth.aie. 

A bulbou'i jil.ant of the Itly tribe, one 'sncc'es of which— F. 
’itt'iV.iyrfj, ib.v soninv-n fritillasy'or 'n.tkc''>dic.i!,— grow^ wild in the 
ni->i’t iiiisilow . of co.tnits' (at Osford, for irr-tance). The 

stntelv rHtnber of the f.atndy’is fm/’erufis (Ciown Imperial), 

pro; rug (ton y to .*. ftel high ar.l kr-’nii}; ma’-icr. of bcll-hkc 

ilowet', There .are \ttal s.ittclks of tbi-i M^ecsts, with floacn 

tnngsiif' ftnsn ].ih? jcllmv to deep or.inpe ana fine rtd, .nnd the 
anil h,.^ gt'M-'-tnjHd folt.’ge. Olb.tr kinds of mote 

tfclitale bc.uity art t\ .larr.r with pile yelfow spotted flowers, /•’. 
J.ltf/oljd With 'j^rtuhilosis flowtr- of v.iiioti'. shades of nnrple, and 
Ft itcuria with (IcAirs of tnisrd ml 'iiul jellow. .\ll are quite 
h.atdy .and Mil! prow in nliro t any rod, but tbtirr best in good 
deep loam. The hnlh<- 'hf'tild be j'd.udcd in autumn .and m.\y be 
in«ci<esl bv dii.i'-i,jn <'\cry Ibtce or hint jc.irs, lifting in autumn 
and lepl, rating nntuevh dcly in fresh loil. 

FREESJA, to tulth.ate. 

Thii. is a ImU-lnudy bullmus plant with beautiful white, or 
yellove, fiov.cr-. of delicious fr.ajpance. It is easily raised from seed 
sown in a rich ettmjM'St, but as llu- lesits arc \ery brittle, care must 
be usid ui tt.ru. planting rrom ’cc<!s sown in February or March 
floweis iniiv be obtained the sanu ve.ir. while a further rowing in 
Auj,psst will ‘upply jilnnts for the udloxsing sjuing. 

FREMCH DEAHS. Sit BlVvNS. ntHN'CH. 

rniTTERS, FRUIT, to prepare 

apples or bananas 3 tablesjioonfuls tepid water 

3 o?. flour vhite of 1 egg 

I tabh’spoonful oil pinch of s;dt 

Put the flout and salt into a basin, make a well in the centre, 
pour in the oil, add the water gr.idunlly ntid mix snioollilj’; beat 



Fritters 150 Fruit 

well Let it stand for an liour if possible, then add the whipped 
white of egg lightly. Peel the apple, cut into slices, take out the 
core, leaving a ring, dip in the batter, fry in hot fat; dram welL 
Dish oil a lace paper, sprinkle with castor sugar. Serve at once 
Note — Bananas, oranges, apricots, pineapple may be used 
instead of apples. 

FRITTERS, GROUND RICE 

6 oz ground rice i heaped tcaspoonful finely 

I heaped teaspoonful chopped chopped onion 
parslcj fi eggs 

First cook nee thoroughly m 3 gills of water, strain, mix with 
other ingredients, form into fritters and fry in boiling oil. 

FRITTERS, POTATO. 

1 lb potatoes 
4 eggs 

1 heaped tablcspoonful bTcad-cvumbs 
Cook potatoes and mash, mix with the other ingredients^ form 
into fritters and fry in boiling oil. 

FRITTERS, SAVOURY. 

J lb onions 4 eggs 

little dried and powdered sage i lb. bread-crumbs 

pepper, salt 

Pour a little boiling water oi-er bread-crumbs and allow to soak 
for an hour. Thoroughly cook onions and then chop fineljf. Strain 
off any surplus water from the bread-cnimbs, well beat the eggs 
and then mix all ingredients together, hlakc into fairly large 
fritters (about aj inches long and * inch thick) and fry in boiling 
oil. 

FROST BITE, to treat. 

The frost bite must be thawed graduall}’-, otherwise the blood 
will rush back and cause severe inflammation and death of the 
part The patient should be put in a cool room, and the injurj' 
rubbed with snow or cold water, and the surrounding temperature 
gradually raised. Small quantities of warm drink ma}' be given. 
When the circulation is restored the part should be wrapped m 
cotton-wool and carefully protected from injury^. 

FRUIT, to bottle 

Fill the bottles with fruit that has been wiped with a dry cloth, 
and then cover with cold syrup and cork tightly. Loosen the corks 
and place the bottles in a steamer of cold water and boil slowly for 
about i.i hours After removing them from the steamer, tightly 
seal the bottles and store them in a dry’, cool place. 

FRUIT, to preserve 

Blackberries, whortleberries, currants, raspberries, peaches, plums, 
apples, pears, and quinces can all be preserved by drying them in 
the sun, and then storing in bags in a cool, dry place. 



Fruit loi Fniit Trees 

Grcfii cur^l^t>^ nnd grrcn pooscbcrrie*; cnti be prt‘^cn'cd tlnis. 
Gnllicr when pcrfcttly di v, pni into very (lr\- boUle<; when free from 
ctcnif. nrti eye*?, jnit the tmtllcs tuicorhcd into n pan of cold water, 
tlicn brnip to the boil. Coric tiic bottks (the frint ‘.hould come up 
to the cork), and seal them uttli bcc-.uax and loiin. Store in n dry’ 
phec, where tJiey will not frccrc Every Ihiny dcjMinds on success 
in cxchidinji air end -walcr. The surest 'mode of stouiig bottles is 
to put them in boxes, and to fill the spaces with dry sand. 

FRUtT, COMFOTi: Of. lo prepare. 

fruits (all kinds in season) b-nion juice 
i !b. loaf suKar noycati or an\ liqueur 

i pint water 

Make n syrup wdlh the sugar nnd water, boil for lo inimites; 
prepare the fruit carefnlly’j cut into neat dice or fancy shapes and 
stew tcry shrhlly. Turn into a basin and allow to stand till cold, 
add nnyemi or .any other liqueur to taste; put in a salad howl or 
glass dish, piling up fntil in centre. Colour the svnip with a few 
rirops of caniiinc ; decorate with blanched and shredded almonds and 
pistachio nuts. 

FRUIT CUP, to make 

Mix logidhcr i bottle r.aisin wine, juice of a lemon, and i table- 
spoonful each of rum nnd noye.tii. Swcc'tcn as desired, adding i wine- 
glassful of crushed ice arid a bottle of so-la waster. Stir well. 
Decorate with slices of banames, grapes and prc.servcd fruits, and 
.sciwe in cups. 

FRUIT PUDDINGS. Srr PUDDIXG, BOILED FRUIT. 

FRUIT SALT, to prepare. 

Dry and mix thorouglily a or, bicarbonate of soda, a or tartaric 
acid, 2 O’, cream of l.irlar, 2 or magnesia citrate, i or. Epsom .salts, 
and I lb, powdered loaf sugar. I’onr into bottles and keep in a 
dry place. Take 1 teaspoonful in a tumbler of w.stcr. 

FRUIT TARTS, See T.ARTS, FRUIT. 

FRUIT TREES, to free from gum. 

.Scrape off tlic giiui nnd then wash with a inixlurc of borsc- 
niamire, clay’ and tar. 


FRUIT TREES, to protect from birds. 

Tn the case of gooscherrics, etc,, a sjniple plan is lo run a thread 
of stout black cotton from hr.sncli to lirancu nil round llic busb. 
The cotton licing black, the birds do not c.ssily see it, nnd alighting 
on a branch, their claws hcconic entangled and they' arc alarmed, 
so that they shun the spot for the future. The same mclhotl inny 
be usefully applied to protect the young shoots of pens. 
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Another good method is to dust the bushes with a mixture of 
quicklime and soot immediately the leaves have fallen and several 
times afterwards in the winter. The birds will not then touch the 
buds. 

Yet another plan is to place on the ground beneath each bush 
a shallow pan kept filled with water. If the birds have free access 
to water which they can drink and splash about in without danger, 
they will refrain from attacking the buds for their moisture. The 
same also applies to the ravages made by birds on ripe fruit. 

FRUIT TREES, to remove moss from. 

The branches should be washed with strong salt water or 
solution of lime. 

FRUIT TREES, to transplant. 

Fruit trees may be transplanted at any time of the year, but it 
has been proved that best results are obtained by moving them at 
night. The earth about the roots should be disturbed as little as 
possible. 

FRYING. 

If a little salt is sprinkled in the fiynng-pan before the, fat is 
put in, this will prevent splashing. Fat must be boiling, i e., 
a thin blue smoke must rise from it, for successful frying — otherwise 
the food will appear greasy. 

FUCHSIA, to cultivate 

It IS quite eas3' to raise fuchsias from seed, which, if sown in 
January or February, will produce plants ready to bloom in July 
or August Earh' sowings must be made in heat, and for the soil 
in which the seedlings are potted ofi a mixture of cow-dung is 
advised. 

FUDGE, to make. 

2 cupfuls sugar i cupful milk or water 

J teaspoonful cream of tartar i teaspoonful vanilla 
2 squares chocoiatc 

hlix the sugar, cream of tartar, chocolate and milk, and place 
over a warm fire. _ Stir steadily until the mixture begins to boil, 
and afterwards^ stir occasionally Test by dropping a little into 
cold water; if it can be rolled into a soft ball between the fingers, 
the fudge is ready'. When lukewarm, add the vanilla and stir until 
the mixture is thick. Four into a buttered tin and cut into squares 

FULLER’S EARTH, use of. 

Fuller’s earth should always be well baked before use. This 
will render the bacilli it contains harmless. 


FUNERALS. See BEREAVEMENTS 
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ruR. 

A fnr that is constaiiUy \\crii often vcr\' ‘InMiy-loohiiit: 
rotsid the bntk. This cati ’hrttdy Ik- prevented by rhriian/t it in 
{r«it of a fire for a few fectnuis oaciv time niter wcrritifT- 

rUR IN KETTLES, to prevent. Sfr KETTI-F-S, to prevent fur 
co.ittnR- in. 

FURNITURE, ciusiinp. 

When dtisltnjT dark furnitisrc a Ittlle oil on tlic duster keeps the 
.".rt’rk? treated more free from dust. 

FURNITURE, to clean. 

Mi.-e a quart of cold beer or vaneyar v, itb a handftil of common 
salt and a tablcApoonful of muriatic .•'cid .attd bml for is inimit!'-. 
Put it in n bottle and warm when required for use Wash the 
fi-rnilurc with soft hot water to remove the dirt, apply the mixture 
and jvolish with a soft flannel ra;r. 

Kerosene is very good for cleaning either oak or walnnt furniture. 

FURNITURE, to polish 

Wash the surface with soft tepid water and rrb well with a wash- 
leather. Then polish with a soft' clean duster, without using cre.rtu 

FURNITURE, to re.-rove hot pl.ate marks on. 

Tho-agh it is vcrv_di_fiicutt indeed cntircly to remove the*c itniks, 
they rn.ay be made less* evident if nilrbed with lir.s'-’-d oil and tbe 
table afterwards polislied with spirits of wine Kcpc.d tbc priest 
scvcr.al times if necessary. 


rURtilTURE, to remove scratches on. 

Make a mixture of equal p.irts of lir.srcd od .and tu’-p-^ntine and 
apply to the scratches, rubbing gently with .a piec'- of soft rag. 

FURNITURE, to remove rvorms in Sff WORMS 

FURNITURE, BAMBOO, to clean. 

Clean with a «oft brnsli d-pped in salt vv.a!cr and, after c-yin" 
with a soft rag, :nh over with tt drop of Hj-<-fef5 oil. 


FURNITURE. BIM^CK V.ALNUT. to c’-.ar 

Take- a p'.e<'c eif finnrcl, tno-st'-n it v-'i*,h r'-r'-ffir 
the wf-n.! irnti! ,trv. Then thoro-rgbly rub in llw 
on a p.-o'-c- Cl' fitrl silk : rijii'l parts of turt-er'tir' , 
vinegar. Min thoTo-if-hlv- and sh'>kc v-cll {''■fare "S 


nr 
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furniture cream, to make. 

CT. J T-r’5*'*r 

Pais torclhtr until mixed. 
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FURNITURE CREAM, to make (Another recipe ) 

Take i 07 castile soap, i oz white wax, and i oz beeswax and 
shred into thin slices Cover with ^ pint turpentine and allow to 
stand for 24 hours Well beat up whilst gradually adding | pint 
boiling water. Stir to a smooth, even cream and bottle instantly 

FURNITURE, NEW. 

New furniture, which invariably sweats a good deal, does not 
require polishing with creams Put about two quarts of warm water 
into a pail, and add a cupful of vinegar. Soak a wash-leather, and 
wring almost dry', and rub the furniture well 

FURNITURE OIL, to make 

I pint linseed oil, 2 oz alkanet root, heat, strain, and add i oz 
lac varnish 

FURNITURE PASTE, to make 

Beeswax, spirits of turpentine, and linseed oil, equal parts; 
melt and cool 

FURNITURE POLISH, to make 

Shake thoroughly together 4 oz sweet oil, 4 oz vinegar and 
I oz finely-powdered gum arabic Apply with a rag Or — 

Mix 1 pint vinegar with A pint turpentine and apply with a 
brush 

After using furniture polish, finish the polishing with a hot 
duster. This will give extra bnllianc}’’ 

FURS, to clean 

All expensive furs, such as sable and skunk, etc , can be cleaned 
to look like new by being well rubbed with hot silver sand. After 
a good rubbing thoroughly shake and beat the fur. 

GALL-STONES. 

Gall-stones may exist for years and give rise to no symptoms 
at all, but -if they are forced from the gall-bladder into the bowels 
their passage causes excruciating pain 

Causes — Over -eating and insufficient exercise, fattv and starchy 
foods They occur in middle and advanced life, and women are 
more liable* to them than men 

Svviptoms — ^The person is suddenly seized with agonizing pain 
in the lower part of the right chest, right shoulder and back. The 
person vomits, becomes collap.sed and perspires profusely The 
attack passes off, the stone having either passed into the bowel, or 
slipped back into the gall-bladder. Jaundice usually follows 

Treatment — The person should be put in a hot bath, and 
20 drops of laudanum given. 

Gall-stones mar' be removed by operation and all further trouble 
thus avoided 

To prevent the formation of gall-stones, the amount of fat and 
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starcli}' foods, such as potatoes, arrowroot, bread, rice, sago, should 
be limited, and one or two teaspoonfuls of sulphate of soda should be 
taken in water every morning before breakfast. 

GALVANIZED BUCKETS, etc 

A little paraffin will clean these effectively. 

GAME, to buy and keep fresh. ' 

Slost of the tests for the age of poultry can be applied to game; 
but game should^ always be bought in its feathers, never after it is 
plucked. Game is greatly improved in tenderness and flavour by 
hanging; it is not considered worth eating while flesh The length 
of time for ^hanging depends on the weather and the larder. In 
cold, dry, windy weather it will keep for some weeks, according to 
the taste of the consumer, but if the atmosphere is moist and warm 
it decomposes quickly and becomes unwholesome and unfit to eat. 
Birds should be hung bj>- the neck and sprinkled with pepper to 
keep away the flies and hung in a safe in the open air if possible. 

Waterfowl, such as wild duck, snipe, teal, etc, should not hang 
more than a day or two. 

A good method is to place near the game some muslin bags filled 
with powdered charcoal, and to renew them daily. 

GAME IN SEASON. 

Pheasant are la season from October ist to February ist; part- 
ridge, September ist to February ist; grouse, August latli to 
December loth, blackcock, August aotli to December loth; ptarmigan, 
August i2th to December lotli; hares, September ist to March ist; 
wild duck, teal, snipe, widgeon, August ist to March ist; buck 
venison, June to September, doe venison, November to February 
Sec also FOOD IN SEASON. 

GARDENIA (CAPE JESSAMINE), to cultivate 

A useful shrub for green-house cultivation and a general 
favourite by reason of its pure white, highly-scented flowers. 

fiorida IS the variety that goes by the name of Cape Jessamine, 
and for its successful growth it requiies good heat and plenty of 
moisture. Piopagalion is usually made by cuttings, but it may be 
raised from seed 

GARDEN-PARTIES AND FETES. 

_A garden-party is a very popular kind of entertainment and one 
which does not put so great a social strain as some upon the hostess, 
also it IS a form of hospitality possible alike to the wealthy and 
those in less affluent circumstances if they are the lucky possessors 
of a sufficiently large and pleasant garden, and these are often found 
in towns as well as in the country. , 

For a large function invitations are sent out about three weeKS 
in advance by means of printed cards bearing the words ‘‘ Garden- 
Party ” instead of the usual " At Home,” and if tennis, bowls, clock- 
golf, croquet, or dancing is to be a feature, the descriptive word 
should be added across a corner of the card. 
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When the grounds are spacious enough for a large party to be 
entertained comfortably, the words " and party ” or '* and friends ” 
are often added to the name of the recipient, who is thus able to 
take several friends or members of the family, introducing to the 
hostess upon arrival anyone not previously known to her. 

The hostess of course pays special attention to anj’' strangers 
thus introduced into her circle, sometimes making such intro- 
ductions as she thinks will prove mutually congenial, though 
introductions are not the usual rule at a garden-party. 

A chief anxiety of the garden-party hostess is the doubt as to 
whether she will have a fine day, and occasionally the words 
“ weather permitting ” are inscribed on the invitation card, but more 
generally guests are expected to turn up in any case, and if the 
elements are too unfavourable for outdoor enjoyment the afimr will 
resolve itself into an ordinary indoor " At Home.” 

Arrangements should always be made for the cars of guests and 
for hospitality for their chaufieurs in the servants’ hall. 

The hostess receives her guests on the lawn, and tea or other 
refreshments may be served there, or in a marquee erected for the 
purpose, according to the facilities afforded by the garden or grounds 
in which the party takes place 

Servants may be in attendance, or gentlemen present may help 
their hostess in looking after the ladies. 

A band or orchestra will probably be engaged; indeed, if there 
IS to be dancing, music is a necessity. When tennis or other games 
are played, the usual etiquette of the game in question is observed 
and plaj'ers waive their own preferences in the matter of partners 
or order of playing, in deference to any wish expressed by their 
hostess or the arrangements she may make In any case, no players 
should usurp the pla3'ing-ground for an unfair length of time. 

Should no such diversions be available, guests will be well 
enough entertained with music, conversation, and strolling about 
the grounds, or sometimes a special attraction in the way of 
pastoral plays or classical dances, either by amateurs or professionals, 
may be introduced. 

Departing guests take leave of their hostess if opportunity 
allows, but it is not necessary if she is not easily to be found, and 
cards will be left upon her the next day. 

Evening Garden-Parties — Evening garden-parties, with dancing 
either on the lawns or in the ballroom, are held at country residences. 
Gentlemen wear evening dress, but though one does see conventional 
evening gowns, really dainty garden-party frocks are far more 
suitable for the ladies, and a light, pretty wrap should be taken, 
as It may be chilly sitting out-of-doors between the dances. Shoes 
should be dainty, too, but as gravel paths and dewy lawns have to 
be taken into consideration, they should not be too frail and delicate 
for the occasion 

Tea, coffee, light wines, and *' cups,” and dainty refreshments 
are usually served throughout the evening, either in a marquee or 
in a room easily accessible from the garden 

Informal Little Parties — For more homely little garden-parties 
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the formal invitations will be dispensed with, friends being- invited 
personally over the phone or by simply-worded notes, and the 
hostess will greet her guests how and where seems best to her. 
When there is a maid she will conduct visitors to the garden, where 
her mistress is awaiting them. 

For the most informal affairs, however, the hostess should have 
made definite arrangements concerning the refreshments, so that they 
are forthcoming and daintily served when required, to avoid any 
worry and bustle or the embarrassing discovery that certain adjuncts 
to the feast are missing or have met with disaster; in fact, it is better 
to have everything daintily set out in the garden — or in a room 
opening into the garden — before the guests arrive 

Refreshments are much of the same kind as those provided for 
indoor afternoon “ At Homes,*’ strawberries, raspberries, or other 
fruit, -with cream, ices, lemonade, fruit-cup and other iced dnnks 
being pleasant additions when the weather is warm 

Comfortable seating accommodation should be provided in the 
garden for older people, but the younger folks may be expected to 
look after themselves, rugs and cushions coming in handy if more 
conventional seats are limited 

Music always adds to the enjoyment, though it be but a single 
instrument played by some member of the family, or the ever useful 
gramophone, which is a good friend if dancing is part of the 
programme. 

Public Garden-Parties . — Quite different in some respects from 
either the large or small private entertainments are large public 
garden-parties or f€les, which are often arranged to aid some charity. 

Admission is usually by tickets, which can generally be bought 
by the general public, and often some private park or grounds will 
be lent for the occasion. 

As a rule some person or personages of importance -will be 
asked to lend the distinction of their presence to the affair, but 
ticket-holders have no social claims upon them, each person or party 
finding their own diversion and pa3'ing for anj^ refreshments they 
require, if these are not included in the price of the tickets, and 
all should respect the privilege of spending a pleasant time in some- 
one else’s grounds, even though paying for the privilege, for it is 
unpardonable to gather flowers, trample on carefullj’^-kept turf or 
flower-borders, leave any litter, behave noisily or push and hustle 
to secure good places for refreshments or any entertainment provided. 

gargle, chlorate of potash, to prepare 

Put 2'oz chlorate of potash into a tumbler of cold water. Only 
a little will dissolve, but after gargling with the solution, nil up 
afresh each time with water until all the potash has been dissolved. 
Cover tumbler when not in use' 

/ 

GARLIC, to grrow . , 

Plant out the cloves of the root in February, about 9 inches apart, 
m rich soil. Take up and store in July 
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mg the heat downwards and consequently for browning any pudding, 
cake, or ]oint placed beneath it. If the article of food being cooked 
IS browning too quickty, remove this solid metal shelf from the 
oven. To use a gas oven economically, it should never be used for 
cooking just one dish at a time Alwaj's arrange to make full use 
of It Considerable economy can be effected in gas consumption if 
the flames from the gas rings on the top of the stove are never 
allowed to jirotrude beyond the bottom edge of any saucepan, or 
kettle, and from this it naturally follows that the larger rings should 
never be used for small saucepans, etc. 

Cleaning . — ^hlost gas stoves are now made so that all the 
burners, etc., can be removed for cleaning. This should be done 
with a brush (blacklead should not be used) and any burners that 
have become clogged should be cleaned out with fine wire The bars 
of the top of the stove should be brushed, cleaned with blacklead 
and replaced. The enamel tray underneath the burners should 
always be kept clean by washing with warm, soapy soda water. Any 
marks which are obstinate should be rubbed with monkey soap 
Well dry the tray after washing. Polish all taps and rub steel parts, 
when necessary, with emery paper to keep from rusting The oven 
itself requires special attention to keep it in thorough order — 
particularly after a joint has been roasted in it All removable parts 
should be taken out, washed and dried, and the enamel lining should 
then be well washed with hot soda water If this does not remove 
the staius, etc, rub the enamel with monkey soap, bath brick, or 
salt Brush the burners and clean out any that have become clogged 
with the aid of fine wire. Replace all parts that have been removed 

gas-meter, to read. 

A gas-meter usually has an index with three or four clocks in a 
hue If there is another clock above these pay no attention to it. 
Taking the lower dials in order write down the figures indicated by 
the hands Should a hand be between tw'o figures write down the 
lower — for example, if a‘ hand is between 9 and o write down 9 
Reading from right to left the first dial indicates the thousands of 
cubic feet, the second the ten thousands, and the third, hundred 
thousands In the case of a new meter all the hands should point 
to zero 

GENTIAN, to cultivate 

For the Alpine and rock garden the beautiful little gentians 
s^m almost indispensable, and though the dwarf kinds which are 
tuose most suitable for the rock garden and edging are less easily 
grown than the larger sort, they need but a little care to establish 
healthy tufts They must not be overshadowed by taller 
plants; fresh air and sunlight are essential to their welfare The 
Vernal Gentian likes a soil of sandj"^ loam but cannot endure rnuch 
urought, and will benefit, therefore, by a few pieces of broken hme- 
^one being so placed as to retard evaporation The Bayanan 
vtentian, with its flowers of iridescent blue, is another _ lovely 
example It demands a moist, peaty soil — as bog-like as possible. 



Gentlemen Friends ICO Geranium 

Gcnlians nwy lx; raised Irom reed by somnp; in pans in spriu}; luul 
planliiiK out" 

GEHTLEHEN rRtEHDS, ctbiuritc to be ob'med by Kitls tesidit-Rr 
n\va> from homf. in Ijoirdinij/house-^, etc 

WIkh any pcnUem.in, newly jiitu>luctd Ki « pirl, hU’' <-x'ort<Hl 
Jicr home from tlic .‘■cmie of the inttixlnclion, H is not wirect for 
her to a'.k him to tail, or for him to seek the pcniiiv.it>n fimn hw. 
Any such imitation smisl come front the Jinl's siioUicr, or any 
fnciids with whom she may lx: shtyinfr, i‘t> if she wishes to rte 
more of her cmalicr, she should iiitrodutc hnn to her mother or 
liostess 

When Ining in a hoardiujphonse, it may be smjiofsUdt far her 
to entertain a man fiiuid thne nl xdl; j>crha['s she may not even 
asl: him to call for her, or at he->l they can only be together tinder 
the ciinou'’ {;a/e of other ic-uknts. 

If liMiift in Iwlftinj's, the jiroblcin is Mill mote nciite. More 
likclj than not her landlady would objtci to any atranjt^ment she 
wanted to inahc lor roceuinjt jtcsitlcincn fiicml*, t\tn tf the avail- 
able accommodation and fatiiitus (or tnleitauiiiijj made it poaahle 
and she intended ashing friends of her own .-es. its well, which 
would not give the same (rterlom to ciijoy the company she moit 
wished for, as she would have, could she ash her sweetheart or a 
man " p.il " to her own home 

The same diflicwlty, intensified, besets the girl who has mack 
n httlc bachelor *• nest " for herself. She cannot ask n gentleman 
for tea or a pleasant evening vvithoul bowing to c'onvcnttou, at 
least to the e.xtciit of secnniig the presence of a girl ftietul as 
well. livcu .so, or if she gucw little p.sttics to friends of both 

sexes, she must tread warily jf she values her own good iinmc. 

Coming more freely in contact with men in the course of 
business, prolessioiial, and social life, ilrawn together by varied 
interests, a girl often has moic men friends and nciiuainlnncc-s Ih.sii 
was the case when she was only on intimate tcniis with the one 
man who was her recognircii suitor, jet though enjoying a mnn’.s 
company, she in.ay not care alw.ajs to be under obligation to him 
for the lunches, tca.s, or dinners they take together. 

A return oi such hospitably to fticnd.s o! whom her mother 

approves may be made in her own home by the girl fortunate 
enough to have one, but the bachelor girl, unable to entertain a 
man friend where she lives, h.is to find sonic oUier way out of 
the diflicully, and it is here that mcnibcrsUip of a club, where 
gentlemen guests arc permitted, may be \cty useful, for .she can 
always ask a man acquaintance to a nicnl at her club without 
any embarrassing question ansuig as to who shall pay the piper. 

GERANIUM, to propagate 

This requires a sunny, open spot and ordinary garden soil that 
IS well drained and light. Sow under glass in March or August, or 
iu the open in April, Increase by division in Jfnrcli or October. 
Cuttings of matured side shoots mnj be struck in Augu.st iu a 
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frame. Plant in light sandy soil in the full sunshine and -water 
freely. 

GERMAN MEASLES. See MEASLES, GERMAN. 

GIFTS, from a; gentleman to a lady. See PRESENTS. 

GILT, to clean. 

Badly discoloured brass or gilt ornaments may be made to look 
like new by mixing a piece of soft soap the si/.e of an egg in a 
pint of hot water with a tablespoonful of ammonia. Carefully wash 
article in the mixture prepared, nnse well with cold water, and 
diy with a soft cloth. 

GINGER, to preserve. 

Scald young rfnger roots, peel when tender, and put them 
into cold water which should be changed frequentlj'. Then sleep 
them for a few days in a thin S5mip and finally put into jars and 
cover with a rich sjTUp. 

GINGER BEER, to prepare. 

Boil together for an hour, i gallon water, i oz. bruised ginger 
and I lb. sugar. Skim the liquor and pour into a jug containing 
i sliced lemon and ^ oz. cream of tartar. Allow to cool and then 
add ^ teacupful yeast and let it -work for two days. Strain and 
bottle, tying the corks firmly down. It will be ready for use in a 
few days. 


GINGER BEER POWDER, to make. 

30 grains carbonate of soda 1 dram refined sugar 
S grains powdered ginger 2 drops essence of lemon 

Dissolve in ^ tumbler of cold water and add 30 grams tartaric 
acid. 


ginger bread. 

2 brcakfastcupfuls flour 
I oz sugar 

1 tablespoonful treacle 
1 oz. lard 

Bake one hour. 


2 teaspoonfuls ground ginger 
1 oz. carbonate of soda dissolved 
in a little hot milk 
I cup of milk 
1 egg 


gingerbread, .A.LMOND, to prepare. 

5 eggs 6 powdered cloves 

10 oz. sugar 4 oz. candied peel 

0 oz. flour j teaspoonful cinnamon 

6 02. chopped almonds 1 tablespoonful milk 

1 nutmeg 1 teaspoonful carbonate of soda 

i oz. ground ginger 

Whisk yolks of eggs and sugar well together, beat whites to a 
slifi froth, liarm the flour and add the spices, sift lightly into eggs, 

L 
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GLADIOLUS, tu 

A llf'Jjt, In i!<Jc liM!’!, rt.nrh'^! v.uft j;'i!SRT<', tt ?}'■! 

TCfitii' lie 'Oil, ftiul I}'" '.ilmtir'! -Ifill !«* Iiiijy »;■£") !(► ttf "5itJ ! ft 
hhoUvu-ft Sroni v. it;ft ll.c 1 c { iircr lit j.*! M.t'.C}* .ftsft 

AjcU, ii*. the b'.'.lh'. jhM'-l ji’i'li'.-e ‘jii AiiftR"* 

Sej'tci.ilKl, Ihil t( eil!> !,MV.csst5/. Ltu str- ft' Ur S ttr », «lh'. 

'.IuriM III' in Nfn<nl-n, s'ui in tii.t < i‘i- th-'v* tniut h" jutectr-.t 

Itow the Un t hy « •im.ftftr liltct. T.ihe t‘j< ('.‘lb. uj t\5<'Wr of 
Mo\t!iihrr niift store. 

GLANOenS. 

Tins ih.ta’"C n ctijtht lio'n i.ts. ic.v.lr'v ‘n:' ' .-i'-.-s, 

Syinpioifs . — 'list I’ltf'in cTittrs n 'cf.ftth, I't v.ottrft, ntnl in R 
Ctw hOiUs theie is xvtjc I'lft'nini.'itjr'j' t>! ihn 'Ue su.ife't 

Kl.mftfi hcermii. iiibr);*'! nnd J'lmliil, .iml there s-, Jerrr. .'\!i 

nhsccjs foriiH. I'lmjiU*. .sj.jn-,r <,.» the .Kin, le.-jit .n;*i Irisc 
Abscessf., liny 'ibo lonii in I'thr-r jvift-s ol the leKly. 

Treulwent.—Attcinl tnt<’ rii ylniuftre! ariirinU •'l.ltth} v, i*h then 
hmifts iuqnrntly in Jcyes (liiul. A Mity.nii (ft-oiiht }.c coti-iiUfft, a't 
tjic di'casc, i! not tnJ-tn in nine, n tmijc ofttn than ri>t i.at'l, 

GLANDS, EXhARGHD, to Ire.nt. 

IViiiit the .svMllinp nith .i tincture of icvlinc {n kfest it. H the 
jnits htconio reft, pniiiliil, or iii<!.aitn.ft, nu-ftic-.i! nftviee t' nccC'S-tty. 

GLASS, to cut or ’bre.ih 

ITlc a notch on the aJfte of the |;Irt>.i5 nt the phtce it is ilesitcl 
to start the break Then niinly n rcilftiot iron to the iioleh iuift 
slowly draw it in the rcqnircil direction, A crack nill folion the 
iron. 
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GLASS, to mend. 

Mix together a very little isinglass, spirits of wine, and a small 
quantity of water. This will form a transparent glue if geutl5' 
melted over a moderate heat Apply the mixture to the broken 
edges and press together Tie with a string and leave for a few 
days. See also CEMENT. 

GLASS, to powder. 

Heat glass until it is red hot and throw it in cold water. It 
will at once break into powder. Then sift and dry. 

GLASS, to wash, 

It is best either to wash glass in cold water or to wash it first 
in warm water and then rinse in cold. This gives a brighter and 
clearer appearance than when it is washed with warm water. 

GLASS STOPPER, to loosen 

Rub a little oil round the stopper and place bottle near a fire 
Tap stopper lightly and it may easily be removed. 

GLAUCIUM (HORNED POPPY), to cultivate 

One of the characteristics of this plant is that it will flounsh 
on a poor soil — an undoubted lecoinmendatiou when some and bank 
has to be dealt with. It is of the poppy family, sometimes classed 
as a hardy annual, but really a biennial, and should therefore be 
sown about May to provide vigorous plants for the following year. 
Much of its beauty is derived from its handsome foliage of silvery 
white, and G lutcinn has also the advantage of large orange-red 
flowers, while another variety called Asm Minor bears flowers of 
bright scarlet. 

GLAZING FOR HAMS, etc , to prepare 

Boil a knuckle of veal with salt, pepper and a few cloves for 
12 hours in 2 gallons of water Boil also a shin of beef for the 
same time and in the same quantity of water. Add the gravy from 
the veal to the shin of beef and boil down to i quart Heat a 
quantity as required and spread over the ham with a feather. 

GLOBE THISTLE, to cultivate. See ECHINOPS 

GLOVES, LIGHT KID, to wash 

Lay the gloves on a clean folded cloth Dip a piece of flannel 
in some skimmed milk, rub on a little 3"ellow soap, then rub the 
gloves, working down-wards from the wrist. When dry lay on a 
clean towel pulling them to shape. 

GLOVES, WASH-LEATHER, to wash 

To remove dirt quickly add a few drops of salad oil to the 
soapy water. Rinse in another lather, squeeze in a towel, and hang 
in the air. This will prevent the gloves from becoming hard. 
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Tbe lir.t <4 ti-:!!," 'iifi-jir' j», ;> i' v?*'! j;'. a ?:<•«• 

cni’CCiilrnlH fotri K {or.'i.'.snfc >■'- -i yi-r! y!v. mrc: tMth: 
0 or. j'ljecTitK', fj (V-. V ‘tt-r. .nitl r ‘lE.v'cvt Itui.itir t't 2;t\r a 
rosy tint. Mix I'tn! ti't,* ti'. th-itt'! 

CHAT CITES. .Vrfllirr.i' 


QoiTCE. Sfr Dr:uriV.''inur. nfxk 

GOLD CHAINS. So tkan 

lAil till clinii) in n ‘•olnli.on of c.iftic pit.Kli, .nitt nllrm- to 
remain until nil tlirt Ini been nnioivil. 

GOLDEN nOD, to niltivnte 

A iiPC'fiil plint lor hulinf; ‘lied':, etc It ii jnr'p.Tp.itf J by tool 
ditijion; it fienters in tlic imtuinn nnl will yroii in nnv 1411111 oi 
roll. 


GOLDEN WEDDINGS, 

A Kolden wedding, mnrbinj: filtv vc-nri; of nurried life, h 

iiatiinilly Ic'i frequently eiicoutitcrtd 'tliau a siKcr wedditif'. It 
may lx* quite a jpiy nml hrilliaiit afT'iir or just a quiet familv rcntiion, 
tins dejieiiditiq entirely sipon Hie rvish of those most clo'cly 
concerned. 
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Gooseberry Fool 

A dinner may be given, but there is really no definite form or 
ceremonial prescribed and, especially in the case of an aged couple, 
conventional usages vfould be set aside in favour of consideration 
for the comfort and wishes of the two who have weathered the 
storms of life through so many years. 

GOOSE, to choose 

A goose for roasting should be young, when the bill and feet 
will be yellow and, if freshly killed, the feet will be pliable. The 
bill and feet become red when the goose gets older Never buy a 
goose which is over twelve months old as it is not then fit for 
eating. 

GOOSE, to roast. 

1 groose (drawn and trussed) dripping- for basting 

sage and onion stuffing watercress or chestnuts 

Stuff the goose and fasten up securely at both ends. Place in 
hot oven and cook quickly for about 20 minutes Then lessen the 
heat and continue cooking, basting often with the dripping About 
a quarter of an hour before the bird is cooked dredge the breast with 
a little flour and baste again. When cooked, after removing all 
strings and skewers, place goose on hot dish and garnish with 
either watercress or chestnuts. Apple sauce also makes a good 
accompaniment Serve a good thick gravy separately in a tureen. 
If liked, gooseberry sauce may be served in place of apple sauce 

GOOSEBERRIES, to preserve. See STRAWBERRIES 

GOOSEBERRY BUSHES, the care of. 

The best plan to adopt in pruning the gooseberry bush is to 
leave last season’s growth at full length though it maj' be shortened 
if it extends bejmnd the space at command A thinning should be 
made annually by cutting out old limbs which have any sign of 
decay and by removing any young wood which may obstruct 
admission of light and air, cutting back this young wood to within 
a few buds from the stem. Any suckers which may appear should 
be carefully eradicated from the very base and not merely cut back 
to the surface of the ground The digging of the ground between 
gooseberry bushes should never be done with the spade, a gentle 
loosening of the earth with a fork, to the depth of 6 or 8 inches, and 
an occasional use of the dutch hoe to keep down the weeds is quite 
sufficient. 

GOOSEBERRY FOOL, to prepare. 

2 lb gooseberries i gill water 

i lb sugar i pint custard or cream 

(Enough for six or seven people ) 

Make a s3Tup bj-- boiling water and sugar together, put in the 
gooseberries and cook till tender. Rub through a sieve, mix wuth 
the cream or custard, pour into a glass dish and serve cold. 
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GOOSEBERRY JAM. See JAM. GOOSEBERRY. 
GOOSEBERRY TART. See TARTS, FRUIT. 
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GOURD, to cultivate. 

All who have seen a good collection of gourds can scarcely fail 
to recognize how beautiful they are in form and tint and textmc, 
and considering what effective use can be made of them on walls 
and trellises, on roofs and waste-heaps, it _ is_ surprising that they 
are not more geneially cultivated. The varieties are very numerous 
and most of them can be grown in this country without difficulty — 
such as the Turk’s Cap and its varieties, the Serpent, Hercules Club 
and the Giant’s Punchbowl, while for miniature kinds there are the 
Fig, the Hell’s Egg, the Bottle, the Orange, etc. Seed should be 
sown in a frame in April or early in May, care being taken to 
reinoie the lights wheneier the weather permits as soon as the 
seedlings are established, lest they become thin and lank, and they 
should be planted out at the fiist favouniblc opportunity. A rich, 
moist soil wall set them growing fast and vigorou.slj', but even a 
poor soil, if kept well watered, will suffice for their needs. 

GOUT, to relieve pain from 

Citrate of lithium in 5 to 10 grain doses in a tumbler of water 
before breakfast will prevent the accumulation of the poison of 
gout. During an acute attack the foot should be raised and not 
left hanging down, painted with glycerine and belladonna, and 
wrapped in thick cotton-wool A blue pill at night, followed by a 
Seidlitz powder the following morning, should be given Ten drops 
of tincture of colcbicum cveiy four hours will relieve the pain, as 
will also an occasional poultice of bran and vinegar. 

GRAFTING WAX, COBBETT’S, to prepare 

Take 4 parts of pitch and losm, 2 parts beeswax, and i pait 
tallow, melt and mix the ingredients together and use when just 
warm 

GRAMOPHONE RECORDS, to clean 

Wipe with a soft rag moistened with a very little paraffin 
Allow records to dry before putting them away. 

GRAPE FRUIT, to prepare and serve. 

Cut frmt 111 halves' across (not from top to bottom) . Cut round 
core and remove, taking care not to cut through the skin at 
the bottom of each half Loosen the fruit from the rind but allow 
to remain in. Cut fruit from centre to inside of skin into fairly small 
sections to' render it easier of inanipulalion when being eaten If 
liked, fill the hole in the centre (from which the core has been 
removed) with a tablespoonful of fine sugar, placing' on the top a 
maraschino cherry. Pour over a little port wine, or maraschino. 
Serve either on separate plates,, or in glass grape fruit holders. 
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Grape Punch 

GRAPE PUNCH, to make. 

A ■\ery agreeable beverage is made by mixing three parts of 
ginger ale with one of grape juice. 

GRASS, to keep green. 

A little nitrate of soda dissolved in water and sprinkled over the 
surface occasionally will be found of great assistance in keeping 
grass green. 

GRAVEL, to treat. 

Hot lemonade or barley should be drunk and hot fomentations 
applied to 'the loins and abdomen during attack.s Take 2 table- 
spoonfuls of the following mixture three times a day • 2 dr. acetate 
of potash, \ oz. hone}', i dr. spirits of turpentine, J dr. carbonate of 
soda, and S,oz. mint tea* Eat plenty of raw onions. 

GRAVY, FOR ROAST JOINT, to make 

When the joint is roasted place it on a hot dish in the oven ; 
pour off all the fat, leaving the sediment, which is the gravy from 
the meat. Sprinkle a little salt in the pan, add some water or if 
preferred well-flavoured stock, a little bovril or colouring if neces- 
saiy; boil up, stirring well all round the pan, dissolving all the 
brown particles, and strain round the meat. 

GRAVY, FOR ROAST VEAL, to make 

Pour of! the fat, leaving the gravy; pour into the dnpping-pan 
a pint of white sauce with the gravy ; boil up and pour over the joint. 

GREASE SPOTS, to remove from fabrics 

Eucalj’ptus oil will remove grease or oil from any fabric, how- 
ever delicate, without the slightest injury to the matenal. 

GREEN FLY. See APHIS, 

GREENGAGES. 

These are cooked, bottled, preserved, made into tarts and jams 
in accordance with the recipes given for plums. 

gripes, to relieve. Sec COLIC. 

G'ROUSE, to roast. 

grouse gravy 

butter bread sauce 

fat bacon browned bread-crumbs 

Pluck, singe and draw the grouse, uiping thoroughly^ with 
a damp cloth (game should never be washed) ; put a small piece of 
butter with a little pepper and lemon juice inside the birds; truss 
for roasting. A slice of fat bacon and a vine leaf or two should 
be wrapped over the breast of each bird. Roast in the oven of 
before the file, baste frequently, and remove the bacon and froth just 
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before dishing-. Place on a hot dish on a crofiton of toast, -srhich 
should be made and put under the grouse in the dripping-pan ; 
garnish with' watercress and serve with bread sauce and brorvned 
bread-crumbs. 


GRUEL. . . c , 

1 heaped dessertspoonful fine pinch of salt 
oatmeal sugar as liked 

J pint water, or water and 
milk together 


Mix the oatmeal into a smooth paste with a little of the water. 
Bring the rest of the water to the boil and pour on to the oata^. 
Return all to the saucepan and again bring to the boil, stirring 
all the time to prevent burning, or sticking to the bottom of the 
saucepan Simmer for about 30 minutes, during which time the 
gruel should be stirred frequently Then strain, add the salt and 
sugar and, if liked, a little lemon to flavour. 


GRUEL, made with patent groats 

This may be made exactly as above, but there will be no need 
to strain it. 


GUESTS, etiquette towards hostess See HOSTESS AITO GUESTS 

GUESTS, UNINVITED. See UNINVITED GUESTS. 

GUM, rOR GENERAL USE, to make 

Dissolve equal parts of gum arabic and gum-tiagacanth in 
vinegar. Will keep good indefinitely. 

GUMBOILS, to treat. 

The offending tooth should be extracted as quickly as possible, 
and the mouth washed out repeatedly with warm Condy's fluid and 
water. Hot bottles to the side of the face afiord relief to the pain. 
If the abscess is pointing at the side of the gum, an ordinary pen- 
knife, the blade of which is protected by wrapping tape round it 
and only the point free, may be used to open the abscess. 

GUMS, to harden 

To harden gums that have receded, and teeth loosened in con- 
sequence, mix a good teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda in a quarter 
glass of lukewann water Wash teeth by holding the fluid as long 
as possible in the month. Use three times a day with more or 
less soda according to the condition of the gums 

GUM WATER, for stiffening articles washed in bran water 
2 oz gum arabic » pint boiling water 

Having first- of all well washed gum arabic in cold water, pour 
the boiling water on it, stand close to the fire, or in some other 
warm place, stirring every few minutes until the gum has dissolved. 
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Then carefully strain, bottle and cork. Use two tablespoonfuls of 
this solution to each pint of water. 

HADDOCK, to stuff and bake. 

I fresh haddock brown crumbs 

veal .stuffing- dripping or buttef 

I egg or little milk 

' (Enough for three or four people ) 

Thoroughly cleanse the fish, and fill the inside with veal 
stuffing. Sew up the opening and truss the fish in the shape of the 
letter S, place it in a baking tin, brush it with beaten egg and a 
little milk, sprinkle with brown crumbs and bake it slowly, basting 
it frequently with dripping or butter. Serve it on a hot dish; 
garnish with parsley and cut lemon and anchovy or any other 
smtable sauce poured round. 

HADDOCK A LA MAITRE D’HOTEL, to prepare 

Fillet I haddock, wash and roll neatly Place on a greased 
tin, sprinkle with lemon juice and salt, cover with a greased 
paper and bake for 15 minutes in a moderate oven. Serve very 
hot with parsley sauce. 

HADDOCKS, FINNAN, to bake 

Scald the fish in a dish of hot water. Allow to stand for a few 
minutes, then drain oS water Sprinkle with pepper and a few 
pieces of butter, pour over i gill milk; cover with a flat dish, and 
bake from 15 to 20 minutes. 

HAIR, to make a curling liquid for the 

Dissolve I dram spermaceti in i oz oil of sweet almonds by 
heating gently. Then add 3 drams tincture of mastic. Apply a 
small quantity to the hair. Sec also HAIR-CURLING LOTION. 

HAIR, to prevent its falling out. 

Frequent application of sage tea to the scalp wall prevent hair 
falling out after a severe illness. 

HAIR, to prevent spread of grey. 

Take J lb lard and 4 dr spermaceti and melt together. When 
nearly cold stir in 4 dr. oxide of bismuth and a few drops of 
perfume as preferred Use when dressing the hair. 

To prevent dark hair becoming grey it should be washed with 
a mixture of i oz sulphate of iron and a full pint of red wine. 

HAIR, to remove grease from. 

Wash well with a good carbolic or coal-tar soap, rinse well in 
cold water and then rinse in water containing a small handful of 
borax. Rub the scalp with a flannel soaked in a solution of borax 
once or twice every week, and dry with a clean towel. 
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HAIR, GINGER, to darken. 

Steep I oz. best black tea in a pint of boiling water. Let it 
stand till cold, then strain. Add 2^ oz. Jamaica rum, and apply 
once a day. 

HAIR, GOLDEN, to preserve the colour of. 

Peroxide of hj'drogen is quite harmless and if applied evenly 
to the whole of ,the hair a uniformly golden colour will result. 
The hair is not actually dyed, but the colour is extracted through 
a chemical action. 

HAIR LOTION, for general use. 

ilix 1 oz. eau-de-Cologne with S oz. alcohol Beat to a froth 
the white of an egg and shake together with 9 oz water and 4 oz. 
ammonia Finally shake up the whole into a lotion. 

HAIR LOTION, SAFFRON, to prepare. 

A beautiful preparation having a fascinating tinge and very 
agreeable properties is the safjion hair lotion made as follows ; 

Boil one-sixth dr safiron with i dr. of finely divided soap, adding 
just sufiicient water to dissohe it completely Then add iS oz. 
rosemary oil, 9 dr alcohol and 9 dr pondeletia perfume and shake 
up carefully. 

The preparation is kept aside for twenty-four hours when the 
coarser parts of saffron will settle down. Now the clear portion 
of the liquid is decanted for use. 

HAIR OIL, MACASSAR, to make 

Add I dr. of oil of origan to i oz. of olive oil and li dr. 
of oil of rosemary Mix well together This oil will not only 
stimulate the growth of the hair but will also make it curl. 

HAIR PREPARATION, SOLID BRILLIANTINE. to prepare 

4 oz. spermaceti and 10 oz olive oil should be mixed together 
on a low heat. Add dr clove oil, 2h dr. bergamot oil and i dr 
geranium oil whilst stirring and allow to cool. 

hair V/ASH, ATHENIAN, to prepare. 

Place a lb. of sassafras wo^ in a gallon of rose water and 
boil in a glass vessel. Allow to stand until quite cold Then add 
a pint of alcohol and an ounce of pearl ash This is a very fine 
wash for cleansing and improving the hair. 

HAM, to carve 

Begin a little distance from the knuckle, and proceed towards 
the thick end, or blade. A baked ham may be cut much thinner 
than a boiled one. 

HAM AND BACON, to choose 

The fat of ham and bacon should have a clear pinky appear- 
ance ; the lean firm ; the rind, like the skin of good pork, should 
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HANDKERCHIEFS, to perfume 

Tie in a muslin bag a little orns-root and place in the water 
in which handkerchiefs are boiled. When ironed the handkerchiefs 
will have a faint fragrant scent of violets. 

HANDS, almond paste for the 

Mix well together J lb. sweet almonds, 6 dr. white wax and 6 
dr. spermaceti. Make up carefully in rose water. 

HANDS, to remove stains from the. 

Wash the hands in a small quantity of oil of vitriol and cold 
water. Do not use soap. This will remove stains of all kinds. 

HANDS, to whiten the. 

Take a wineglassful of lemon juice and one of eau-de-Cologne. 
Cut into very thin slices two cakes of brown Windsor soap and melt 
it over the fire. Now add the eau-de-Cologne and lemon juice, stir 
well together and pour into a mould When hard it will be suitable 
for use. 


HANDS, PERSPIRING, a remedy for. 

I pz. salicylic acid 4 oz glycerine 

1 oz borax 4 oz absolute alcohol 

2 dr. boric acid 

Dissolve the solids in the alcohol, afterwards adding the 
glycenne. Rub the above preparation into the hands three or four 
times a day. 


HARE, to jug 

1 hare 

li lb beefsteak 

2 onions 

2 or 3 cloves 
bunch of herbs 
strip of lemon rind 
stock or water 


3 oz. butter 
3 oz. flour 
2 glasses port wine 
red currant jelly 
salt and pepper 
forcemeat balls 


(Enough for nine or ten people ) 

Skin the hare, do not wash it; let the blood from the upper part 
of the body run into a basin and put it aside, then wipe the hare care- 
fully. Cut into neat j'oints, dip them in well-seasoned flour and fry a 
nice brown in butter ; put the joints into a large stewing jar with the 
steak cut in pieces, herbs, onions, cloves, lemon rind Cover with 
stock or water, cover the jar closely, and cook gently in the oven 
for 3 or 4 hours When read}’’ to serve take out the joints, 
onion and herbs, mix the flour with some water. Add it to the 
gravy and boil, then add the wine and the forcemeat balls, lastly 
the seasoning and blood. Do not boil after the blood is added. Put 
back the joints to reheat Dish with joints piled in centre, gravy 
poured round, garnish with forcemeat balls and serve with red 
currant jelly. 

To make Forcemeat Balls — ^To some veal stufiing well seasoned 
add the parboiled and chopped liver of hare, fry in butter. 
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HARE, to roast 

t hare flour 

T.cal forcemeat J pint hrov.n sauce 

butter red currant jelly^ 

1 pint milk pl.t^s of port wine 

{Cnouph for eiK'ht or nine people ) 

Choose a vo'iPjT hare for roisini" and hntio iL for a few da\*.s 
without pauiicliinp it When rtquiitd skin it, lca\iiiK on the cars. 
Wipe it well inside and out if netcssar\’, soak it to remove the 
blood; make a \cal stufiiiifr, add the parLoileil and chopped liver, 
put It in the hare, sew it up and truss. I’Incc it in a meat tin 
with a little milk, ro.ast in the oven, bT-tnifr const.intlj. Flour 
the hare well and baste with butter to froth the outside. The 
time allowed will de[>cnd on the si/e of the h.irc. I'l ire on a hot 
dish, remove the strinp', pour the fat oil from the tin, sprinkle in 
a little flour and brown it over the fire, pour in the brown s.auce, 
add the wine, boil for a kw minules and strain it (larnish the 
hare with some little halls of forcemeat fried, and serve with red 
currant jelly and the {sravy in a tureen 

HARE LIP AND CLEFT PALATE. 

The two halve.s of the lip and palate should join lORCthcr before 
the child IS born, but for some rciisoii they have not united and a 
space is left between them 

Trcalmcnt, — Operation is the only possible treatment, when the 
child is from six weeks to three months old. 

HAREBELL, to cultivate Ste CAMPANULA 

HARICOT MUTTON. See MUTTON, HARICOT. 

HARVEST BUGS, to treat bites from. 

The parts should be bathed in warm water, to winch a pinch 
of bicarbonate of soda has been addctl, and sulphur ointment apjilied. 

HASH, to prepare 

li Ib cold meat _ _ M pints stock 

2 oz butter or dripping’ i dessertspoonful ketchup 

2 02 flour salt and pepper 

1 onion toast and parslev 

(Enough for six or seven people) 

Remove all the fat and gristle from the meat and cut it into 
neat pieces ; make the fat hot and frv the onion a nice brow n ; 
remove it aud fry the flour, brown it well, being careful not to bum 
it. Add the stock graduallj', stir till it boils, return the meat aud 
onion, add the ketchup and seasoning, thoroughly reheat it, but 
do not allow it to boil. Serve with snippets of to.a'st or fried bread 
dipped in chopped parsley 

HATS, BOWLER, to clean brims of 

First rub well with a little fresh butter and clean it off with a 
solution of 2 oz. rock ammonia dissolved in ^ pint hot water. Then 
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Heartburn 


hold the hat uiulcr runnnipf v.attr for a inuiutc or two; wipe with a 
Foft, ckaii cloth, brush well ujfh the nap, and hang out to dry. 

HATS, rilLT AN’D VO-OUR, to restore. 

Thoroughly beat and brush the hat to remove all dust and to 
rai^c the juif.rce; hold it over boihiig water and steam thoroughly 
from the lU'-ide. 'I urn the hat -.low l3' so that it shall be steamed 
all over. Sh.ikc well. Give a good fiu.al brushing when tlie hat 
js drj-. 

HATS, WHITE rO-T. to dean (Ko. i.) 

Apply a paste of magnesm and Cold water by mcan.s of a brush 
to the lint. When drv- llie magnesia should he brushed off, leaving 
the hat jicrfcctlv' clean. If the hat is very much .soiled several 
apjdications maj- be necc.ssary. 

HATS, WIHTE i'ELT, to dean. (No 2.) 

Your white felt hat maj* be cleaned c.i.silj- bj' nibbing it well 
with pieces of line .saitdiiapcr, renewing the piece as often as it 
is soiled. 


HAY FEVER, to trc.nt. 

A tenspoemful of briar’s balsam to a pint of boiling water, and 
the vapour inhaled affords relief. If the symptoms arc chiefly 
astlunatical, the inhalation of burning nitre jiaper or the .smohing 
of Stramonium cigarettes may be tried. 

Boil half a pint of mill:, add a gla's of sherrj’ and a little 
nroiiite. Sliain throujdi a piece of muslin and sweeten the whey 
with while sugar. Take the v.hej' at bedtime. 

HEADACHE, to treat. 

Tlie patient should lie down in a darkened room with a cold 
bandage round liis head. A few drojis of ellicr or sweet spirit of 
nitre inav' bc_ used on a piece of rag and applied to the head. Coyer 
with oiled silk to prevent evaporation and renew the application 
frcquentljv Antipj’rin in from 5 to 15 grain doses, or 10 grains 
of phcn'icctin, may he given. Some ca.ses arc benefited by taking a 
.strong Clip of lea or coffee. 

HEADACHE, .SICK, to relieve 

A little soda water will relieve a headache due to indigestion. 
HEARTBURN, a remedy for. 

Half a teasjKioiiful of bicarbonate of soda in a little peppermint 
water should be t.'ikcii, and afterwards a glass of hot water. 

HEARTBURN, lozenges for. 

Take 1 o/. gum arabic, 1 07. licorice root, and J oz. magnc.sia. 
Add w.ilcr to make up into lozenges. Allow the lozenge to dissolve 
in the mouth. 
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HEART, PALPITATION OF THE, to relieve 

Indigestion and flatulence is usualh' the cause of the trouble. 
Half a tcaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda should be taken in a 
tumbler of hot water. Tea, coffee, alcohol, and tobacco should be 
abstained from. If the patient is anrcmic a course of Blaud’s pills 
should be taken All worry, excitement, and over-exertion should 
be avoided. 

HEARTHRUG. 

A home-made hearthrug or mat made of cloth clippings will be 
found to wear much longer if it is brushed over with liquid glue 
on the wrong side after the clipping.s are put in, then lay tlie lining 
on and leave overnight. Next day stitch the lining round the edges, 
as the glue will have fastened it in the middle. This prevents the 
clippings working out, and makes the rug last much longer. 

HEARTSEASE, to cultivate See PANSY. 

HEATH (ERICA), to cultivate 

The cultivation of hardy heaths has hitlicrto been much neglected 
in our gardens, jet with judicious planting thej' produce a fine effect 
and are eminentlj’- suited for the wild garden *Tlie Cape Heaths are 
especiallj’’ beautiful. Heaths are esscntiallj' hardj' and may be raised 
from seed or propagated bj- division in autumn; among the hardiest 
may be reckoned the Dorset Heath, the Scotch Heath, which may 
be had in various colours — white, purple, rose, and bi-coloured— and 
the Alpine Forest Heath which is speciallj* valuable as one of the 
first to flower 

HEATH-MOULD, substitute for. 

Mix well silver sand, light loam, leaf-mould, rotten sawdust 
and tan, baked vegetable refuse, and the sweepings from the bottom 
of a wood-stack. 

HEAT-STROKE, to treat 

The patient should be treated as for shock, the clothes loosened 
and plenty of air allowed him, and stimulants administered. If the 
extremities become cold, hot bottles should be applied, and the 
patient well covered with blankets. 

HEDGEHOGS, the care of. 

Keep in a cage during the day and release at night if it is 
desired to use them as beetle-catchers Feed on bread and milk and 
an occasional earth-worm 

HELIANTHUS (SUNFLOWER), to cultivate 

The sunflower may be divided into two classes — ^the perennial 
(sometimes called Harpalitivi) and the annual, both quite hardy. 
The perennials are of such vigorous growth and increase so rapidly 
that thej' should not be introduced into a small garden without con- 
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sidcration, but in the wild garden, and in slirabberics and woods, 
they may be made very cficctive, being especially valuable because 
of their flowering in late autunin. 11 . dccapctahis, a busby plant 
some 4 or 5 feet high, uitb abundance of rich yellow flowers, 
giiTonfeu-s, often altaiiung a height of lo feet and bearing large 
floweis of deep j'cllow 2 or 3 inches 111 {liameter, and H. rtgidus, one 
of the bcat-known and flowering very freely, are all good examples. 
Of the annual sunflowtr there arc manj' varieties— from the miniature 
kinds, both single and double, with flowers of many shades of yellow 
aud_ various forms of petal?, to the tall, largc-flbwercd kind with 
their huge heads of bloom measuring some iS inches across — giving 
abundant scope for choice. 

HELIOTROPIUM (HELIOTROPE or CHERRY PIE), to culthatc. 

A half-hardy perennial, but more wisely treated as an annual, 
as by_ sowing in heat early in March the seedlings will be ready for 
planting out at the end of Maj'. Thej' need a good dry Soil, and bj' 
their delightful fragrance and delicate tints of colour the}’ arc rightly 
highly esteemed. Many new varieties have been introduced from 
time to time, such as Roi dcs Noirs, a very dark shade, Anna Turrcl, 
a be.autiful light kind, and the White Lady, pure white; while the 
old-fashioned pcmvtauuvi still holds its own in the affections of 
most of us. 

HELLEBORUS (CHRISTMAS AND LENTEN ROSES), to cultivate. 

A hard}' perennial of much value in the garden, ns it flowers in 
the open when little else is in bloom. II. ingcr is that which ha.s 
for its bloom the well-known flower whicli bears the name_ of 
Chiistiiins rose, beautiful in its w.axy-whitc and delicate blush tint; 
but we now have other varieties \\ ith blossoms of dark purple and 
ruby red, such as II. colchtcus and H. abchasicus, and with foliage 
of marked beauty. All kinds arc content with ordinary soil, but 
will do better in well-manured fibrous loam mixed with coarse sand, 
for stagnant moisture is not good for them. Propag.atioii may be 
made b}’ division, July being the best time, when the plants are in 
full vigour; and they may also be raised from seed sown under glass, 
the seedlings being pricked out into a shady border of rich soil_ as 
soon as they arc large enough to bear moving. In the following 
year they may be transplanted to llicir pcrmaiicnt quarters, and bj’ 
the third year they should bloom. ' 

HERBS, to dry. 

Herbs should be gathered on a dry day and just before Hiey 
flower. Cut off the roots, and wash if necess.ary Dry either in a 
slow oven or in the sun till crisp but not brown. Pick off the leaves 
and mb through a coarse sieve. Bottle for use. 

HERBS, to propagate. 

It IS best to raise parslc}’ and fennel from seed; tansy, rue, 
sage and rosemaiy from slips ; and marjoram, tlmiie, balm and basil 
by root division. Sow basil, fennel, and dill in May; other herbs in 
March. 


M 
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HERNIA. See RUPTURE. 

HERRING ROES ON TOAST. 

6 hernng- roes (soft) i egg 

I heaped dessertspoonful flour salt and pepper 

few bread-crumbs i oz dripping- 

fingers of toast i teaspoonful chopped parsley 

J lemon 

Mix the flour, pepper and salt on one plate, the parsley and 
bread-crumbs on another. Wipe the roes with a damp cloth, dip 
each into the flour mixture, then brush over -with the egg, previously 
well beaten, roll in the bread-crumbs and parsley and then cook in 
the dripping until a pale broirn on each side Place each roe on a 
finger of hot buttered toast and serve on a hot dish, garnished with 
slices of lemon and sprigs of parsley. 

HERRINGS, to boil. 

Scrape and wash the fish Place in a pan with sufiSdent cold 
water to cover, adding i dessertspoonful vinegar and some salt, boil 
for 10 or 15 minutes. Serve with parsley sauce. 

HERRINGS, to fry 

Slice and fry some onions and when done cover and put over 
a saucepan of boiling water. Pry the fish and serve with the onions. 

HERRINGS, to grill. 

6 herrings salad oil 

For Sauce 

t oz butter 1 teaspoonful made mustard 

i oz flour seasoning 

i pint milk 

(Enough for six people ) 

Remove the heads, wash and clean thoroughly without breaking, 
score the fish with a knife and brush with salad oil; put on the 
grill before a clear fire and cook on both sides. Put on a hot dish 
with a small piece of butter on each and serve with mustard sauce. 

HERRINGS, SOUSED. 

5 fresh_ herrings i dozen peppercorns 

good pinch of salt i blade of mace 

I gill \dnegar i gdl water 

Slit open the fish and take out the backbone Then either lay 
them in a dish head and tail alternately, or tie each into a roll and 
place in dish. Add the peppercorns, salt and mace, and pour over 
the water and vinegar. Bake in a moderate oven half an hour. 
Allow to get quite cold before serving 

HESPERIS, to cultivatd See ROCKET. 

HICCOUGH, to relieve. 

The simplest remedies are holding the breath, drinking a glass 
of cold water, or pulling the tongue. Or put 3 drops oil of cinnamon 
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on a piece of sugar, hold it in the mouth until it dissolves, then 
gently swallow it. 

HOARHOUND, INFUSION OF. to make. 

Add I oz. leaves to i pint boiling water, steep for 2 hours and 
strain. Take doses of a wineglassful for colds, coughs, hoarse- 
ness, etc. 

HOARSENESS, a remedy for 

Steaming the throat over hot water is useful, as is a gargle of 
chloride of ammonia, 10 grains to the ounce of water, used three 
or four times a day. Chlorate of potash lozenges is a popular 
remedJ^ The throat may be painted with equal parts of tannic acid 
and glycerine, or perchloride of iron and glycerine, in the same 
proportions 

HOLLY, to cultivate 

Propagation is by cuttings of half-matured wood struck in 
August in a cold frame or by layers in summer. Plant in May or 
September and prune in April 

HOLLYHOCK, to cultivate. 

Its bold and stately growth renders hollyhock suitable for back- 
grounds, where large effects are required and where its somewhat 
coarse habit is not objectionable. Its main requirements are deeply 
trenched soil, abundant manure, and frequent watering. Always 
secure the flower stems to stakes to prevent damage from winds. 
Plant out on a dry day in October. 

HONESTY, to cultivate See LUNARIA. 

HONEYSUCKLE, to cultivate 

The honeysuckle is useful as a climber having, in addition to 
its fragrant blossoms, the advantage of leafing early. It thrives 
best in a deep, light loamy soil The bush varieties may be increased 
from rooted suckers, cuttings, or layers, as well as by seed. 

HOP BITTERS, to make 

Upon I oz hops pour i pint boiling water. Infuse for 24 hours. 

HOPS OINTMENT, to make 

I oz hops 
5 oz lard 

Useful for painful piles and cancerine sores. 

HORN, to join. 

Heat the edges until they are soft, and press the pieces together 
until cold. 


horned poppy, to cultivate. See GLAUCIUM 
HORSE-RADISH SAUCE. See SAUCE, HORSE-RADISH, 
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HOSTESS AND GUEST. 

Social life IS not so formal as it used to be. Invitations and 
acceptances, for instance, instead of being invariably a matter for 
formal notes or cards, are often as not made verbally in happy-go- 
lucky style amongst more intimate friends without any slight^ being 
intended or suspected, and " Don’t expect a written invitation i ” 
is the frequent ciy on occasions when one would formerly have been 
considered indispensable, but where a written invitation is received 
it should be replied to in the same way Also a note worded in the 
third person should be answered in the third person 

Subjects of an unpleasant nature should be kept out of the 
conversation. 

Private worries, family jars and distressing details concerning 
accidents or illness are also among the subjects not fit for social 
conversation There are so many other topics — art, literature, music, 
the theatre, sports and games, interesting places and current events, 
travel at home or abroad — which are so much more entertaining to 
intelligent people, while sarcasm, that cheap form of wit which gets 
a laugh at the expense of others, and the telling of nsqud stones 
are alike signs of ill-breeding 

To be arrogant and dogmatic or flatly to contradict any state- 
ment IS rude. Everyone is entitled to lus or her own opinion, but 
it should be pleasantly offered and courteous attention given to the 
views of others 

Most irritating and ill-mannered is the habit of interrupting 
other people’s conversation or finishing sentences for them if they 
are somewhat slow of expression. Yet another most objectionable 
fault is to correct another person’s grammar or pronunciation, even 
though this be done indirectly by using the same word or phrase 
correctly pronounced — and purposely emphasized • — directly after the 
wrong version has been used. j 

A bad fault is that of the hostess who fails in beingy ready to 
receive invited guests, and this applies equally in a humble or more 
pretentious home, no matter whether it be due to bad management, 
a cool disregard of social obligations or a selfish thoughtlessness, 
for it IS bound to give people the impression of a lack of warmth 
and pleased anticipation of their coming, together with an uncom- 
fortable conviction that they must have arrived too early. 

HffTELS AND BOARDING-HOUSES, etiquette for visitors at 

Upon arriving at an hotel, visitors go direct to the office and 
give their names, sign the register, and receive the key of thein 
accommodation As hotel and boarding-house keepers will rarely 
accept any responsibility for valuables lost from visitors’ rooms, 
valuable jewellery, large sums of money, important documents, etc., 
should be handed to the management for safe custody and a receipt 
obtained 

Notice of the hours during which the various meals are served, 
and any special regulations of the establishment, are usually posted 
up in the bedrooms, and courteous visitors will endeavour to conform 
to them. 
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A gentleman and gentlewoman are quietly self-posgessed 
amongst strangers in a strange place. It is only the vulgarians who 
talk in strident tones, brag of wealth or possessions, strive to attract 
attention and to impress other people with their importance. A 
lady or gentleman has no need to do so. 

Visitors to an hotel are not under any. obligation to take notice 
at all of others staying there. They are quite within their rights 
if they make it obvious that they wish to he left to themselves 
In a public dining-room it is very bad form to let conversation 
take the form of complaints about the food and service, or to make 
unfavourable comparisons between that particular hotel and some 
more expensive place, as though seeking to impress upon visitors 
— ^who may be quite content with their present surroundings — that 
the grumbler is used to something far better. 

When parties are arranged amongst visitors hitherto strangers 
to one another, for motor or sea trips, picnics, sight-seeing expedi- 
tions, etc , ladies should contribute their share of the expenses in 
a frankty business-like manner, the men accepting it from them 
without any need for embarrassment. 

Loud laughter and talk or anything in the nature of " larking ” 
are very bad form in a public dimng-room, even amongst the 
members of an intimately friendly party 

At a smart restaurant evening dress is general, but it is advis- 
able to find out beforehand whether it will be worn by the party 
you are joining. 

Boarhng-liotise Manners. — Boarding-house etiquette is usually 
less formal than that of an hotel, though it vanes a great deal in 
diSerent establishments, some being run on conventional lines, 
others in more free-and-easy manner, and visitors should conform 
to the custom of any house where they stay 

In any case, boarding-house conditions usually call for greater 
mutual consideration, tact, and unselfishness than a visit to an 
hotel. 

Fellow-guests need not become really friendly, but, whether 
introduced by the principal of the house or not, it is usual for them 
to enter into conversation, though young people should let their 
elders make the first move in this matter, and new arrivals may 
expect the already-established inmates to ofier a welcoming word 
and smile 

Meal hours should be ascertained and adhered to. 

When young and elderly, staid and gay folks are gathered under 
the same roof, the etiquette of common courtesy demands that 
neither type shall annoy the other 

HOT-POT, to prepare 

li lb mutton (middle neck) water or stock 
3 lb potatoes salt and pepper 

i lb onions 

(Enough for seven or eight people ) 

Cut up the meat into' neat joints — it should be rather lean — 
slice the potatoes and chop the onions, place them in a jar in layers, 
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season liiglily, acid siifSciont water or slock to barely cover, ajjd 
cook m the oven for 3 hours. If possible it should be served in. 
the vessel it is cooked in. 

HOT-WATER BOTTLES. 

Old rubber hot-water bottles past repairing may be used for 
sponge-bags. Cut oR the neck, leaving one side deeper than the 
other, like an envelope; on this sew a tape. It will be found useful 
when travelling. 

HOUSEMAID’S KNEE, to treat 

Soft pads should be worn during working hours, and iodine 
painted on the swelling cveiy night till it is .slightly blistered. If 
the tumour reaches an inconvenient sire, and interferes with the 
patient’s employment, it may be operated on and completely 
removed 

HYACINTHS, to cultivate 

The hv'acinth is quite hardy and will thrive in ordinarily good 
soil, but a* well-drained, rich, sandy loam is preferable. For outdoor 
blooming, plant bulbs in a sunny position from September to 
November about 4 inches deep and from 5 to :o inches apart. Lift 
the bulbs when the leaves have withered, diy in the sun, and store 
on dry sand or cocoauut fibre till the following year. For culture 
in pots, plant in succession from August to November (to bloom 
from 'December to April) Place three bulbs in a 5^ inch pot con- 
taining two parts turfy loam and one of well-rotted manure, leaf- 
mould and sand. 

HYDRANGEA, to cultivate 

Plant in a light soil with plenty of sand. Renew mould every 
year if plants are potted Protect roots during winter with a 
covering of Icxise straw Cuttings will stnke easily if copiously 
watered 

HYDROPHOBIA. See BITE, DOG, to treat Also DOGS, care of, etc 
HYSTERICS, to cure. 

Put the patient to bed and loosen all the clothing. Bowels must 
be opened, frequent change of air and scene are essential. Two iron 
pills to be taken every night and morning, and i wmeglassful bitter 
tonic 2 hours before lunch and dinner. Be kind, but quite firm, 
with the patient. 

IBERIS (CANDYTUFT), to cultivate. 

Either as a perennial or an annual, in the rock garden or the 
mixed border, this plant is well worth cultivation. Most of the 
varieties hre quite hardy, thrive in any soil, and may easily be 
raised from seed Among the perennials I correetjoUa is excellent, 
bearing fine heads of large white flowerS; I Gibraltarica is a beauti- 
ful plant with flowers of delicate lilac, but its hardiness is doubtful; 
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while L prlrcva_ is nn Alpine species, its clusters of white flowers 
relieved by a linpe of red iu the centre. The annuals arc repre- 
sented hj’ 1. umbellate and its varieties iiana rosea and vana alba, 
in which there arc inan 3 ' colours — white, crimson, lilac and purple. 
All arc quite hardj’ and are therefore best sown in late summer for 
early flowering m the follownip v’car; with a good soil and plenty 
of room for dcrclopracut thej’ can scarcely fail to succeed. 

ICE, to keep in summer. 

Small quantities of ice maj’ be prcscrv’cd by making a bag large 
enough to hold the icc Then make a larger bag and fill the space 
between with sawdust or feathers. 

ICE, to make a substitute for. 

Cloths soaked in equal parts of methylated spirits and milk act 
as an excellent substitute lor icc. 

ICE CREAM, to make 

li quarts milk 
li lb sugar 
6 eggs, wcll-bcatcn 

Mix all together in a tin pail, add a little vanilla, then put the 
pail into a pan of boiling water and stir the custard alt the time 
until it is quite thick. After it is cooled, add i quart of rich cream 
and then freeze it 

ICE CREAM, to make. (Another recipe.) 

I quart milk grated peel of i lemons 

li tablcspoonfuls arrowroot i quart thick cream 

Wet the arrowroot with a little cold milk and add it to the quart 
of milk when boiling hot. Sweeten well witli while sugar, add the 
grated lemon peel, boil the whole and strain it into the cream. 
When partly fro/cn add the juice of 2 lemons Whites of eggs may 
be added i{ desired. This quantity is enough for about seventeen 
people. 

ICE CREAM, directions for freezing. 

If you have no apparatus for the purpose put the cream into 
a tin pail with a vciw tight co\cr, mix equal quantities of pounded 
ice and salt in a tub, and put it as hitrh as the pail, or freezer; 
turn the pail or freezer half round and back again with one hand, 
for half an hour, or longer. While doing this, stop four or fi\e 
times, and mix the frpzcn part with the' rest,_ the last time very 
thoroughly, and then put in the lemon juice. Then cover the 
freezer tight with icc and salt till it is wanted. The mixture must 
be perfectly cool before being put in the freezer. Renew the icc 
and salt while shaking, so as to have it kept tight to the sides 
of the freezer. A hole in the tub holding the freezing mixture to 
let off the water is a great advantage. In a tin pail it would lake 
probably nearly twice as long. A long stick should be used in 
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scraping the icc from the sides. Iron .spoons will be aftcctcd bj' 
tlie lemon iuicc, and give n bad taste. 

In taking U out for wse,_ first wipe off cscry particle of the 
frccring mixture dry, then with a l.nift loosen the sides. Invert 
the freezer upon the dish in which the icc is to be f erred, and 
apply two towels rung out in hot water to the bottom part, and 
the whole will slide out m the shape of a cylinder. 

If you wish to put it into moulds, pour it into them when the 
cream is frozen sufficiently, and then cover the moulds in the icc 
and s.alt till required. Dip the moulds in warm water to make the 
ICC slip out easily. 

ICE CREAM, AMERICAN, to make. 

Mix together i quart cream, J cupful sugar, and i tablcspoonful 
vanilla. Freeze by using a mixture of chopped ice and rock salt. 

ICE CREAM, FRENCH, to make 

Make a cust.ard of r quart milk, 6 or 8 yolks of eggs, cupfuls 
sugar and 2 tablespoonfuls rnnilla; add j quart cream, then chill 
and freeze. 

ICE CREAM, STRAWBERRY, to make 

I pint strawberries 2 \olks of eggs 

i pint double cream sugar (.about 4 or.) 

i pint milk 

Pick the fnnt, sprinkle over sonic castor sugar, let tbem stand 
an hour, then rub tiirougli a hair sictc. Make a custard with the 
milk and yolks of eggs ; add sugar. When the custard is cool add 
it to the fruit puree ami the cream, nn.x well together, pour into 
the freezer and freeze until stiff. 

ICING, ALMOND, to make 

I lb. icing sugar For flnvourhif ; — 

i lb ground almonds marnscliino, br.andv, 

1 egg (or >olk only) essence of almonds, 

lemon juice \..anilla or sherry 

Pass the icing sugar through a >'ic\c, mix with the ground 
almonds, add the egg and lemon juice and the other flavourings 
to taste. Knead all well together and it is ready for use. 

Note . — All c.astor sugar can be used instead of icing sugar if 
preferred, but it must be rcry fine, or half icing and half castor 
sugar. 

ICING. CHOCOLATE, to make. 

2 bars chocolate i gill water 

4 oz. loaf sugar vanilla essence 

Dissolve the chocolate in a basin over boiling water, boil the 
sugar and water together for five minutes, mix into the chocolate 
until a good consistency for coating, add vanilla essence and use 
at once. 
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ICING, CHOCOLA.TE BUTTER, to make 
\ 3 oz. fresh butter 2 oz. g-rated chocolate or 

\ 6 oz. icing sugar chocolate powder 

\vanilla essence 

Cream the butter and sugar and beat until quite smooth, add 
the chocolate and flavour with vanilla essence. 

\ 

ICING, COFFEE BUTTER, to make 

3 oz fresh butter coffee essence or strong coffee to 

6 oz, icing sugar taste 

Prepare as chocolate butter icing, substituting coffee essence 
for the chocolate. 

ICING, GLACE, to make 

i lb. icing sugar 
i gill water 
little lemon juice 

Rub the icing sugar through a sieve; put it into a saucepan 
with the water and lemon juice and allow it to get warm When 
it is thick enough to coat the back of a wooden spoon it will be 
the right consistency for coating a cake. For pink glace use 
maraschino or any other flavouring and colour with carmine. 

IcInG, ORANGE GLACE, to make. 

i lb icing sugar 
juice of i an orange 
a little yellow colouring 

Make as for glace icing For coffee glac6 icing, coffee essence 
is used instead of orange juice. 

ICING. PINK VIENNESE, to make 

3 oz fresh butter little maraschino 

6 oz icmg sugar carmme 

Rub the icing sugar through a sieve, cream the butter and 
sugar together, add the flavouring and colour a pale pink with a 
few drops of carmine. 

ICING, ROYAL, to make 

1 Ib icing sugar 

2 whites of eggs 
juice of I lemon 

Sift the sugar through a hair sieve, slightly whisk the whites 
of eggs and mix into the sugar, using a spatula or wooden spoon 
and adding lemon juice as it is required. Mix smoothly and beat 
the icing till quite white If too stiff add more lemon juice. Keep 
it covered with a wet cloth. 

Note . — When a large quantity of royal icing is required, it is 
advisable to use M'Ghie’s icing powder. The directions for use 
are given on the packets. 
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IMPERIAL DRINK, to make , , ^ r v , 

DissoUe 2 teaspooufuls of cream of tartar in a pint oi boning 
water and flavour with lemon juice, sugar, and allow it to cool 

INDIAN CORN, or MAIZE, to cook. , , 

Remove the outer covering of leaves and all the silky nore 
underneath. Choose the best of the husks and tic them around 
the corn cob. Place in a saucepan with snflicient boiling water to 
cover the cob, to which has been added a teaspootiful of castor 
sugar and a little salt Boil very gently until the com is thor- 
oughly cooked. Serve on a very hot dish. Butter sauce, or oiled 
butter with a little pepper and salt added, to be handed round 
separately. 

INDIAN HEMP, to cultivate See CANNABIS. 

INDIGESTION, remedies for 

1. Take the juice of a lemon after dinner each day. 

2. Mix together 6 oz. infusion of columba, i dr, carbonate of 
potassium, and 3 dr compound tincture of gentian. Take 3 table- 
spoonfuls of the mixture every-, day an hour before dinner. 

A glass of water taken at bedtime and a Seidhtz powder the 
following morning before breakfast will regulate the bowels. 

INFANTS, a weight and height table for 



3 months 


4 months 


S months 


6 months 


7 months 


8 months 


9 months 


10 months 


It months 


12 months 
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INFANTILE PARALYSIS. 

This occurs in early childhood (mostly in the first three yeais 
of life) chiefly through cold, sitting on cold stones or wet grass 
It may occur after measles, scarlet fever, teething, or through 
pneumonia Any muscle or gioup of muscles may be aflected. 

Symptoms . — Fever lasting from a day to a week. The child 
complains of pain and is irritable. The muscles waste. If a limb 
is aSected it will he noticed to be useless and frail. Various 
deformities may occur, such as club feet, etc. 

Treatment — The child should be put to bed and the fever 
treated on ordinary lines Drugs have no apparent influence on 
this condition. Scientific massage, carried on under the super- 
vision of a physician, will prevent excessive wasting of muscles, 
and deformities. The limb aflected is always cold and should be 
warmly clad. 

INFANTS, artificial feeding of 

The natural food for infants from birth till they are eight or 
nine mouths old is the milk from the breast of their own mother 
Not obsenung the rule accounts for the alarming infant mortality 
of the present day If the mother cannot, or will not, suckle her 
child, a wet nurse should be employed Cow's milk may be 
rendered like human milk by diluting with water and adding 
sugar. 


Age 

SiTcngih of Pood 

Quamuy 

Time 

Peed* in 

hours 

Total in the 
day 

I to 4 weeks , 

I of milk 2 of water 

2 oz. 

2} hours 

8 

12 to 15 oz 

2nd month . 

* I 

4 oz. 

H » 

8 

20 to 30 OZ. 

3rd and 4th 
month 

2 „ I „ 

50 Z. 

3 j* 

B 

30 to 35 oz. 

Sth and 6th 
■ month 

Pure milk 

7 oz. 

i 

3 >> 

B 

35 to 40 oz. 


Children from six to twelve months should have two pints of 
pure milk a day, which may be thickened with one of the many 
patent foods on the market After twelve mouths the bottle may 
be gradually left off, and solid food given; but milk must still be 
the principal food of the child 

INFANTS, care of feeding-bottles 

Do not use a bottle having a long piece of india-nibber tubing, 
as this is very difficult to keep clean, with the result that the milk 
turns sour inside it and consequently gives the child indigestion 
and very frequently diarrhoea Use a bottle with a detachable 
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nipple and thoroughly wash both bottle and nipple after each 
feeding. 

INFANTS, constipation in See CONSTIPATION. 

INFANTS, the feeding- of. 

Babies do best if breast-fed. Should the baby show a dis- 
inclination to take the breast, he will soon come round if you 
persevere. Bathe the nipples with a boracic lotion before each feed 
and keep them clean to avoid thrush. After each feed dry them 
thoroughly and rub with glycerine or lard. 


INFANTS, to prepare fruit juice for 

Every baby over one month who is not breast-fed should he 
given a little fresh uncooked fruit-juice each day Orange juice is 
the best, but the juice of apples, grapes or lemons may also be 
given. The juice should be strained through fine muslin and 
diluted with twice or more the quantity of cold boiled water with 
a little sugar. Give a teaspoonful daily after the first month and 
gradually increase to the juice of half an orange after three months 
Do not give the juice near milk-feeding time, and if the child is 
costive, half an hour before the first feed is the best time. 

INFANTS, vaccination of. 

According to the law of this country every child bom in the 
United Kingdom must be vaccinated, either by a private medical 

f ractitioner, or by the public vaccinator, within six months of its 
irth, unless a certificate to the effect that the child is not fit to 
undergo the vaccination is produced. If a parent conscientiously 
believes that vaccination will be prejudicial rather than beneficial 
to his child’s health, he must make a statutory declaration before 
a commissioner of oaths, justice of the peace, or other qualified 
person, to this effect if he wishes his child to be exempted from 
this operation The fee charged for this declaration is 2S fid. 

INFECTIOUS DISEASES, laws guveming- the notification of 

Notice of the occurrence of any of the following infectious 
diseases — cholera, croup (when membranous), diphtheria, dysenteiy, 
acute _ sleeping sickness, erysipelas, the various kinds of fevers, 
malaria, plague, scarlatina, smallpox — must, according to law, be 
given to the Medical Officer of Health for the District by the head 
of the family, anj' relative, or other person residing in the building 
in which the patient is living, or anyone in attendance on such 
patient. The doctor attending such patient must also send to the 
Medical Officer of Health for the District a certificate, giving all 
necessary particulars The penalty for omission cither to 'notify the 
occurrence of the disease, or send the necessary medical certifi^te, 
renders the person responsible for such omission to a penalty of 
not exceeding £2. 
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The following diseases are governed by special regulations : 
anthrax, cerebro-spinal meningitis, cholera, glanders, hydrophobia, 
plague and yellow lever. 

The foregoing list of notifiable diseases may be added to by 
any local authonty subject to the additions being approved by 
the Ministry of Health. 

No one who is sufiering from any of the above-mentioned 
infectious diseases may wilfully enter any public conveyance, place, 
inn, hotel, shop, or even the street, without taking proper pre- 
cautions to prevent the spread of the disease. If he contravenes 
this regulation he renders himself liable to a penalty of £s Further- 
more, any person in charge of such patient who permits such 
contravention renders himself also liable to the same penalty. 
Moreover, any person who disposes of, lends, or transmits in any 
way bedding or clothing, etc , which have been in contact' with the 
patient, without previous disinfection, likewise renders himself 
liable to the same penalty. 

The law provudes for a fine of not exceeding £20, or imprison- 
ment for one month, with or without hard labour, in the case of 
any person who lets a house, rooms, or lodgings in which a case 
of infectious disease has occurred without having previously had 
same disinfected and received a certificate of disinfection from a 
doctor or medical practitioner. 

Before a child who has been suffering from any infectious 
disease may return to school a certificate must be obtained to the 
effect that such child is free from infection. 

It is within the powers of any Local Education Authority to 
close any school in which an epidemic of any infectious disease 
has occurred, or they may elect to exclude from the school any 
children who are liable to cariy the infection. 

All clothing, etc., which has been in contact with any person 
suffering from an infectious disease must be properly disinfected 
before being sent to any public laundiy 

No person suffering from an infectious disease may borrow 
books from any public, or circulating library, neither may they 
return any previously borrowed until they have had them properly 
disinfected. 

The Local Sanitary Authority is responsible for providing 
for the disinfection of infected bedding, clothing, etc. 

Any person vacating a house in which a case of infectious 
disease has occurred within six weeks of his vacating same must 
immediately upon his ceasing to occupy such house advise the 
owner or landlord, so that it may be properly disinfected. 

influenza. 

This is an infectious fever and occurs in epidemics. 

Symptoms — From one to three days after infection there is 
headache, pains in the eyes, body and limbs, and a sensation of 
cold and aching. The temperature rises, the tongue is coated with 
fur, the appetite lost, and the water highly-coloured and scanty. 
The temperature remains up for about two days and then falls to 
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normal, leaving the person weak and prostrated out of all propor- 
tion to the seventy of the illness. The foregoing are the symptoms 
in a simple, uncomplicated case Inflammation of the lungs is the 
most serious complication that may arise — especially in middle-aged 
and elderly people. A rash resciiibhng measles, or scarlet fever, 
ohen appears. The after-eGects of influenza may be serious. The 
person is always left weak Mental depression, inflammation of 
the brain, paralysis and insanity sometimes follow. 

Treat-nimt . — The person should take to his bed at once. 
Inflammation of the lungs and other complications are often 
brought on by the person trying to keep about and do his work, 
A physician should be consulted, as mortality from the disease is 
great, the complications which may set in arc serious and the 
after-effects grave. Convalescence is sometimes long and tedious, 
the person remaining weak and unfit for mental or physical exer- 
tions sometimes for weeks and months Paralysis and insanity 
occur most frequently amongst persons who liavc risen from their 
beds too soon and gone back to work A tcaspoonful of Parrish’s 
food in water is a useful tonic in this stage, and should be taken 
three times a day after food 

INITIALS, conversational use of See CONVERSATION, use of a 
person's initial after the prefix Mr., Mrs , or Miss. 

INK, BLACK, to make 

Pulverize and mix i oz. extract of logwood, J oz, bichromate of 
potash in i quart of soft, hot water 

INK, BLUE, to make 

Dissolve basic or soluble Prussian blue in pure water. 

INK, COPYING, to make. 

Mix together ^ gallon of soft water, i oz. gum arable, i oz. 
brown suuar, i oz clean copperas, 3 oz. powdered nutgalls. Shake 
occasionally and strain after ten days, 

INK, FADED BLACK, to restore. 

Cover the letters with a solution of ferrocyanide of potassium 
and then with diluted muriatic acid. This will change the letters 
to a deep blue colour, 

INK, FOR TICKET WRITING, to make 

Add I oz. gum to i gill of ordinary writing ink and place in 
a warm spot. Shake occasionally until well mixed, 

INK, GOLD, to make 

Take equal parts of honey and gold leaf ; add turpentine until 
gold is reduced as finely as possible. Shake with 30 parts hot 
water, and allow to settle Decant the water and repeat the wash- 
ing several times Diy the gold and mix with gum water for 
use. 
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INK, GREEN, to make 

Dissolve sap green in very weak alum water. ^ 

INK, HORTICULTURAL, for writinpr on zinc or tin labels, to make 
Dissolve I part copper in lo parts nitric acid, and add lo parts 
water. 

INK, INVISIBLE, to make. 

Mix together i part sulphuric acid and 20 parts water. Use with 
a quill pen and the wnting is only visible when heated. 

INK, MARKING, to make. 

Dissolve oz nitrate of silver in 6 oz. of liquor ammonia 
fortis, and mix with J oz. gum arabic. Colour with i oz. archill. 

INK POWDER, to prepare. 

With eveiy quart of water use 4 oz. powdered nutgalls, 3 oz 
copperas, i oz. logwood, and J oz. gnm arabic. ^ 

INK, RED, to make 

2 02 Brazil wood 
i dram muriate of tin 
I dram gum arabic 

Boil down in 32 oz water to one half and strain. 

INK, SILVER, to make 

Proceed as in making gold but substitute silver leaf for gold 

leaf. 

* INK, SYMPATHETIC, to make. 

Make a weak solution of chloride or nitrate of cobalt. This 
is invisible until warm, when it appears green or bluish, disappear- 
ing when exposed to damp air. 

INSECTS ON PLANTS, to destroy 

Green-fly and caterpillars arc instantly killed by immersion in 
water heated to 45° C. (113° F.), while beetles perish in water of 
50° C. Plants, however, will survive immersion in water 54° C , 
and accordingly when pot-plants arc attacked by insects, an easy 
and effective method of getting rid of the pests is to roll the 
pot in a cloth and plunge the plant for a few seconds into water 
50" C {i22° F ). On fruit trees also, caterpillars and insects may be 
destroj’^cd by applying hot water cither with a brush or with a 
syringe. 

Here is an excellent insecticide for black fly, green fly, hop 
aphis, red spider and woolly aphis ; 

Steep ^ lb. quassia chips in ^ gallon water for 12 hours and 
add J lb. melted soft soap Make'up with water to 4 gallons and 
use after showers in warm weather. Or — 

A thin mixture of oil of turpentine and soap may be applied 
to the stems and branches. 
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See also ANTS to destroy ; APHIS, to remove from rosebuds ; 
CATERPILLARS, to destroy; EARWIGS, to destroy, PLANT- 
LICE (APHIDES), to destroy; ROSE TREES, to clear from blight, 
TOBACCO WASH (for plants), to prepare; TURNIPS AND 
SWEDES, to prevent destruction by “ fly ” in dr5'- weather , WIRE- 
WORM, to destroy; and WORMS, to remove in potted plants. 

INSOMNIA. See SLEEPLESSNESS. 

introductions. 

Regardless of rank, a gentleman is always introduced to a lady. 
Thus you would say to her, “ Miss A., ma}^ I introduce !Mr. B. ? ” 
mentioning both their names distinctly: in fact the names may be 
repeated, though this is rather formal. Of course a still less 
formal wording would be adopted in such cases as when both 
parties are intimate friends of the person introducing them, but 
always the gentleman is presented to the lady. 

When introducing two ladies, one of lesser ranlc or social 
importance must be introduced to the other, but when their 
positions are fairly equal a girl or 5’ounger woman is introduced 
to her elder, and an unmarried lady is introduced to a married one, 
unless the former is of higher rank or possessed of some more 
special claim to distinction 

Where both ladies are either married or single and there is no 
appreciable difference in rank or age, it is iinmatenal which name 
IS mentioned first, unless one is a relation or more intimate friend 
of the person making the introduction, when she would introduce 
her to the other lady 

Upon the majority of introductions it is unnecessary to shake 
hands, a bow being sufficient acknowledgment, and though a man 
would take a lady’s baud if she offered it, he should not make the 
first movement to do so 

A lady who is seated does not rise or shake hands when 
responding to an ordinary introduction, but she will shake hands 
with her host if he is introduced to her, and in her own home it 
IS correct for her to shake hands when greeting her guests or upon 
being introduced to strangers, either ladies or gentlemen. A gentle- 
man who IS seated rises immediately for an introduction. 

As a rule ladies do not shake hands in the street or other public 
place upon being introduced at a casual meeting Certainly one of 
lesser rank or position should not make the first move in the 
matter, though she would accept the other’s hand if offered 

Two people introduced by a very intimate mutual fnend adopt 
the more friendly overture of hand-shaking, and the same applies 
upon the introduction of a hostess’s relations to her friends at any 
but really formal gatherings 

Upon no occasion should a gentleman introduce to a lady an 
acquaintance of either sex whom he has reason to think it is 
undesirable she should know, so if approached, when with a lady, 
by any such acquaintance he would rather slight the newcomer by 
not effecting an introduction than insult the lady by making it. 
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If you do not wish an acquaintance to develop further, a polite 
little liow upon further meetings will generally meet the ease. 

Advantage should not be taken ol a chance introduction to 
anyone of liiglicr social position, such as may be made at a public 
gathering, a bazaar, fete, ball, or garden-party organized to aid 
chant}' or upon any other occasion when the classes mingle just 
for the time being in some common cause. 

Never press for an introduction if tlic person 3’ou ask to effect 
it hesitates or appears embarrassed. If asked for an introduction 
which you consider best not made, much tact niaj* be needed in 
wording a refusal or in securing a respite to find out privately the 
wishes of the other person. 

hi the Street , — Wiien walking with friends there is no need to 
introduce them to any others you may meet, though it is quite 
correct to do so if 5’ou think tins course will be mutually agreeable. 
Whether such an introduction is made or not will not greatly 
mattci , because there is no definite obligation to continue an 
acquaintance so made. 

When a gentleman walking with a lady meets another lady 
friend, he may introduce them if certain that this course will be 
pleasant to them both. 

Should you meet friends of your own when out with your 
hostess while on a msil, it is correct to introduce them to her, A 
hostess usually follows the same rule when with a guest. 

If one of two or more fnends pauses to speak to any nccpiaintanccs 
and docs not offer to introduce hi.s or her companions, they should 
walk on slowly or withdraw to a little distance without having 
any reason to feel slighted, though it is only courteous for the one 
who has paused to oiler some biicf apologj’ or explanation upon 
rejoining the friends. A gentleman should not unnecessarily desert 
a lady walking companion in this wa}*. 

A lady introduced to a gciitlcmaii at a dance need not offer 
recognition upon their next meeting, especially if he were merely 
introduced to provide her with a dancing partner, rather than with 
a view to forming an acquaintanceship, but much depends on the 
lady's own feelings in the matter and the degree of their friendli- 
ness during the dance, also upon their intimacy with the person 
who introduced them. A lady who has been thus introduced would 
not “ cut ” the gentleman without some reason. 

INVALID COOKERY. See recipes for the following- 

SOUPS. — ^Lentil, mock turtle, ox-tail, pearl barley, potato, 
vegetable. 

BROTHS. — Chicken, mutton, veal. ' 

MEAT, POULTRY, etc.— Mutton (boiled), mutton cuUets, 
lamb cutlets, veal (stewed), veal cutlets, tripe (thoroughly 
cooked), sweetbreads, brains on toast, chicken (roast or 
boiled), oysters (raw or scalloped). 

Note . — An luralid may also be given steak, provided it is 

N 
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IMVAUID COOKERY — continued. 

placed between two plates and cooked for about half an hour 
over a pan of boiling water. 

VEGETABLES —Asparagus, cauliflower, celery, potatoes. 

FISH. — Plaice, sole, whiting. 

PUDDINGS AND SWEETS —Apple fool, arrowroot blanc- 
mange, arrowroot custard, boiled batter pudding, bread and 
butter pudding, caramel pudding, custard pudding (steamed 
or baked), ]elly moulds, junket, rice pudding, semolina 
pudding, sponge pudding, stewed fruit, tapioca pudding. 

GRUEL, TEAS, etc — Apple water, barley water, beef tea, 
blackcurrant tea, call’s foot jelly, camomile tea, egg 
lemonade, gruel, imperial drink, lemonade, linseed tea, 
milk (baked), milk lemonade, oatmeal gruel, toast water. 

INVALIDS, yisiting- of See CARDS. CALLING AND CARD- 
LEAVING. 

IODINE LOTION, for corns and swellings in the neck. , 

Mix together \ fluid oz of tincture of iodine, 12 grains iodide 
of iron, ^ oz chloride of antimony. Apply with a camel’s hair 
brush. 

IODINE STAINS, to remove 

Iodine IS frequently used for various ailments, and too often 
gets spilt on bed-linen, underclothing, etc , leaving an ugly brown 
mark When such an accident happens carbolic will entirely remove 
the stain without injury to the most delicate fabric. Get your 
chemist to give you about a pennyworth of 1 in 40 strength carbolic, 
put the stained part in a saucer, and simply pour the carbolic lotion 
over, the mark will at once disappear. 

IODINE, TINCTURE OF. 

This IS very useful for reducing swelling in such cases as 
swollen glands (when the glands should be painted with it), tooth- 
ache (gums should be painted with it), inflammation resulting from 
insect stings or bites, water on the knee, etc. 

tONOPSIDIUM ACAULE (VIOLET GRASS), to cultivate 

For the rock garden this is a charming little plant. It is quite 
hardy, dwarf in its growth (about 2 inches high), and although 
classed as an annual its pretty tufts of lilac-coloured flowers spring 
up year by year from self-sown seed It seems as if it would grow 
anywhere, and yet is always careful not to intrude upon its 
neighbours 

IRIS, to cultivate. 

This plant may be divided into two groups, the bulbous and 
the non-bulbous {rhizomatous). Among the latter is I. Gcvnanica, 
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the Flag or German Iris, which in its many varieties will flourish 
in almost any soil, and of which the following are good examples . 
Black Prince, with large, fragrant flowers of light and dark purple 
and yellow markings ; Mme Chereau, having white flowers tinged 
with soft blue; and Pallida dalmatica, a flue variety, unth tall stems 
of delicate blue flowers and splendid foliage. The bulbous kind are 
well represented by I xtphioides, the English Flag, and by /. 
xtplmtm, the Spanish Ins. Both of these are handsome plants, the 
English Ins having many varieties of colour — white, lavender, blue, 
purple and striped; while the Spanish Ins includes white, blue, 
yellow and striped. They like a light, well-drained soil and a warm, 
sheltered situation, but plenty of sunlight is their chief desideratum, 
while their next is that they shall not be disturbed. These are 
also requisites for the choicer sorts of bulbs, such as I. reticulata, 
I. alata, and 7. persica, all of which are valuable examples, especially 
7. reticulata,, which produces a wealth of fragrant flowers most 
useful for cutting. 

IRISH STEW, to prepare 

I lb neck of mutton little stock or water 

3 lb potatoes salt and pepper 

I lb onions 

(Enough for five or six people ) 

Wipe the meat, chine it and cut into chops, cut the potatoes 
into slices and chop the onions, put them into a stewpan in layers, 
adding plenty of salt and pepper. Add a little stock or water 
(about half a pint) , simmer gently till cooked. 

IRON RUST, to remove from delicate fabrics 

Cover the spot thickly with cream of tartar, then twist cloth to 
keep cream of tartar over spot Put in a saucepan of cold water, 
and bring slowly to boiling point 

IRON RUST. to remove from muslins or white goods 

Thoroughly saturate the spots with lemon juice and salt, and 
then expose to the sun More than one application is necessary as 
a rule. If the article is enclosed in a muslin bag when being boiled 
the rust mark will not reappear, 

IRONS, RUSTY, to restore 

Rub over with beeswax and lard to restore to usual smoothness. 

IRONWARE, to mend. 

Two parts sulphur, one part fine blacklead Put the sulphur 'in 
an iron pan over the fire until melted, then add the lead ; stir well 
and then pour out. WTien cool break into small pieces If a 
sufficient quantity of this compound is placed upon the crack it can 
be soldered by an iron 

ISINGLASS, to melt 

For every J lb isinglass take a good pint of water, into which 
throw one-twelfth part of the white of an egg. Beat the water until 
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it becomes white, throw in the isinglass, and place over a slow 
heat to melt 

ISOLATION, duration of 

The following will show how long isolation should be enforced, 
from the commencement of the first sjnnptoms till the patient is 
considered non-infections : 

German measles, ten days, measles, two weeks; mumps, three 
weeks , diphtheria, four weeks; whooping cough, five weeks , scarlet 
fever, six weeks. In chicken-pox and smallpox all sores should be 
healed and the skin free from scales. 

ITCH, a lotion for 

Lime water and linseed oil mixed in equal parts will stop 
the irritation. 

ITCH, an ointment for 

A cheap, reliable and inoffensive ointment may_ be made by 
mixing i dr chloride of lime, 2 fluid dr. rectified spirits, ^ fluid oz 
sweet oil, I oz common salt, i oz. sulphur, a oz. soft soap and 
ao drops oil of lemons 

ITCH, treatment of. 

Sulphur ointment should be rubbed in at night and washed 
off the following morning in a hot bath. This is repeated the 
following night. New clothes should be worn and the old ones 
disinfected by baking in an oven, and not put on again for some 
time 

IVORY, to bleach 

Dip in soapy water, place in the sunlight and take it in before 
it has dried. Repeat the process as often as may be necessary 

IVORY, to restore colour to 

Rub with lemon juice and Spanish whiting, and leave for half 
an hour. Wash off and polish with furniture cream. If greatly 
^scoloured, wet well with soapy water and bleach in the sun ; then 
rinse and polish. White piano keys should be gently rubbed with 
a little methylated spirits. Avoid using water. 

IXIA, to cultivate 

This IS a bulb which is well worth cultivating either in the 
green-house or the open garden in a wmim, wall-backed border of 
southern aspect For early flowering the bulbs should be planted 
in September or the beginning of October, in a light, well-drained 
soil and some protection from the frost, such as a covering of 
bracken litter, should be ^ven as soon as the new growth appears 

JAM, APPLE, to make. 

To every pound of fruit (weighed after being prepared) allow 
I lb. preserving sugar, the grated rind of i lemon, and the juice 
of i lemon. 
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Jam Covers 


Jam 


and when wanted dip into a small quantity ol warm milk Lay 
on top ol ]ar and gently press round with the fingers. When dry 
they will be found air-tight, like white parchment. 

JAM COVERS, to make. 

Take pieces of clean white paper and cut to the size required 
Mix a little starch and smear it over one side of the paper with a 
clean cloth or a small brush. Put two papers together, with the 
starched sides touching, and tie down over the jars as secmely as 
possible. Three layers of paper may be used if it is very thin. 

JAM, DAMSON or PLUM. 

3 lb damsons or plums 
i pint of water 

lb sug^ar, i e , 2 lb to each lb. of fruit 
Make a syrup with the water and sugar. Add the damsons or 
plums well washed, dried and stoned Bring to the boil and boil 
quickly for about half an hour, or until the jam sets when tested. 
Remove scum, bottle and store in the usual way. 


JAM, GOOSEBERRY 

4 lb gooseberries 
3 lb sugar 
1 pint water 

The gooseberries should not be fully ripe for this purpose. After 
having well washed, topped and tailed the gooseberries make the 
jam in accordance with the recipe for Damson or Plum jam 

JAM, HARD AND SUGARY, to soften 

Jam which has become hard and sugary’ can be put right again 
by placing it in a warm oven until the sugar has melted. 

JAM, QUINCE. 

Cut the quinces in fine slices and cover them with water, allow- 
ing them to boil until they are soft Then weigh the fruit and 
water together and allow J lb of sugar to each pound of fruit and 
water. Boil until the jam will set when tested. Skim well. Put 
into pots, tie down and store m the usual way 

JAM, RASPBERRY, to make. 

Allow I lb sugar to i lb fruit Boil the fruit half an hour, or 
till the seeds are soft Strain one quarter of the fruit and throw 
away the seeds Add the sugar, and boil the whole lo minutes. A 
little currant juice gives it a pleasant flavour, and when that is 
used, an equal quantity of sugar must be added. 

JAM, RHUBARB, to make. 

rhubarb 

lemons 

sugar 

Weigh the rhubarb after stringing or peeling; allow i lb. of 
sugar to I lb. of fruit. Put the rhubarb into the preserving pan 
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over the fire When the juice flows add the sugar and the chopped 
rind of lemons (2 to every 6 lb. of rhubarb), boil until the jam is 
a good colour and thickness, skimming constantly. Pour into hot 
jars; cover the next day with paper dipped in whisky or brandy 
and then parchment. 

Note . — Ginger added instead of lemon makes an excellent jam 
JAM, STRAWBERRY, to inake. 

Stew 6 lb of sugm over same quantity of fruit and leave stand- 
ing for 24 hours. Boil for 20 minutes. 

JAM, VEGETABLE MARROW, to make 

S lb marrow, freed from pith 2 large lemons 
and skin 2 oz biuised ginger 

5 lb. sugar J teaspoonful cayenne 

Put the sugar in a preserving pan, with sufiicient water to 
cover the bottom of the pan Add the marrow cut into pieces of 
I inch by li inches and the juice of the lemons; also the rinds, 
ginger and cayenne tied in a muslin bag. Boil steadily for an hour 
and pour into jars 

JAMAICA I^EPPER. See ALLSPICE 
JASMINE, to propagate 

Increase by layers or cuttings of ripe wood, struck in a warm 
frame in a mixture of light soil and sand during the summer. Plant 
out from October to March and prune shoots after they have 
bloomed 

JAUNDICE, remedies for 

The diet should consist of milk and broth, and the bowels opened 
by a blue pill taken at night, and a Seidlitz powder the following 
morning before breakfast. The bowels should be kept free, but 
violent purging should be avoided. 

Here is a useful and easily prepared remedy. Take i oz each 
of senna, camomile flowers, ground ginger, and powdered jalap and 
pout boiling water upon the mixture Take half a teaspoonful of the 
decoction in a cup of tea once or twice daily. 

JELLY, to colour 

Green Colouring — Extract the juice from a few spinach leaves 
and boil it in about half a pint of water 

Red Colouring — Boil verv slowly for half an hour in i pint 
water, i scruple powdered cochineal and 2 drams cream of tartar. 
White Colouring — ^Use a little cream 

Yellow Colouring . — For opaque jellies use the 3’olks of eggs; for 
transparent ones pour boiling water upon a little safiron and use 
after it has drawn 
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JELLY, APPLE, to make. 


2 lb apples 
i pint water 
8 oz loaf sugar 
rmd and jmce of 2 lemons 


I oz gelatine 
few' pistachio nuts 
carmine colouring 
i pint cream 


(Enough for six or seven people 1 


Peel, core and slice the apples, put them in a stewpan with 
water, sugar, lemon nnd and juice, simmer gently until the apples 
are tender. Remove the lemon peel and rub the apples through a 
hair sieve, dissolve the gelatine in a little water, strain it into the 
apple pur&, colour a nice pink with a few drops of carmine, pour 
into a wet border mould, and turn out when set on to a glass dish. 
'Whip, sweeten and flavour the cream, and fill the centre, sprinkle 
with chopped pistachio nuts 


JELLY, APPLE, to make. (Another recipe.) 

Pare and core 2 doz apples and boil till tender in pints water. 
Strain the liquor and to every pint add 1 lb._ fine sugar, a little 
cinnamon, and a few drops of lemon juice. Boil to a jelly. 


JELLY, ASPIC, to make 
li pints stock or water 
1 onion 

1 small carrot 
r small turnip 
stick of celery 

2 doves 

■ bunch of herbs 

rind and juice of 4 lemon 


4 gill sherry 
2 tablespoonfuls vinegar 
2 tablespoonfuls tarragon vinegar 
to peppercorns 
salt 

3i oz gelatine 

whites and shells of 2 eggs 


. If stock is used remove the fat, put stock into a saucepan with 
all the ingredients except the whites and shells and the she^*; 
stir over the fire till the gelatine is dissolved tlTiisk the whites 
slightly and add with the crushed shells "VtTiisk well until it 
comes to the boil, then slop whisking and let it boil gently for 
10 minutes. Then set aside for a few minutes with the lid partly 
on. Strain through a hot tea cloth; put the sherry through the 
cloth last. 


Note . — More gelatine must be used in hot weather. 


JELLY, BLACKBERRY, to make. 

Boil 2 quarts blackberries in 2 quarts water, bruising the berries 
with a wooden spoon; strain through a fine linen bag and boil S5'mp 
for 5 minutes. Add to each pint of juice i lb sugar. Boil for 
quarter of an hour, removing scum as it rises Pour into jars and 
cover. 


JELLY, BLACKCURRANT, to make 

Place the fruit in a preserving pan with a little water. Heat the 
currants, gradually pressing until all the juice is extracted hlix 
I lb sugar with every pint of juice, and boil for 10 minutes, stirring 
continually. Pour into moulds and cover. 
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JELLY, BRAMBLE, to make. 

Place berries in a jar in a pan of boiling water. Allow to steam 
gently for liours, then strain tbrougb a chcescclpth Allow i lb. 
sugar to I pint juice and boil for lo or 12 minutes. 

JELLY, CALF’S FOOT, to make. 

After cleaning and preparing two feet boil them for 8 hours in 
I gallon of water, removing scum as it rises. When tender, strain 
the liquor through a fine sieve and leave till the next day, then 
remove fat and wipe the jelly dry with a cloth. Dissolve jellj' and 
stir into it a wineglassful of good old sherry or 2 tablcsnoonfuls 
of pale brandy. Beat up the whites and crush the shells 01 3 eggs 
into I pint of cold water. Stir this liquid into the jelly and simmer 
for 15 minutes. Let it settle for 5 minutes before straining. 

JELLY, CALF’S FOOT, to make. (Another recipe.) 

To four nicely cleaned calf’s feet, put 4 quarts of water; let it 
simmer gently till reduced to 2 quarts, then strain it, and let U 
stand all night Then take off all the fat and sediment, melt it, 
add the juice, and put in the peel of 3 lemons, and a pint of wine, 
the whites of 4 eggs, 3 sticks of cinnamon, and sugar to taste. 
Boil 10 minutes, then skim out the spice and lemon peel, and 
strain it. 

JELLY, CRAB APPLE 

4 lb crab apples 
I quart water 

li Ib. sugar to each quart of juice 
There is no need to peel the apples; simply wash them and cut 
any large ones in halves. Put apples and water into preserving 
pan, bring to the boil, then simmer until all the juice has been 
extracted from the fniit. Strain, add the sugar, bring to the boil 
again and boil until the jelly sets when tested. Turn into jars, 
cover and store in the usual 'wa5'. 

JELLY, DAMSON. 

damsons 

very little water , 

8 oz. sugar to each pint of fruit juice 
Place the fniit in cither a double cooker or in a stone jar 
placed in a saucepan of boiling water. Add very little water to the 
fruit, cover and allow to cook slowly until the damsons are 
thoroughly cooked through and all the juice appears lo have been 
extracted, 'jften strain and put the juice into a preserving pan with 
about 8 ozs of sugar to each pint of juice. Boil until the jelly sets 
when tested Then turn into jars, cover when cold, and store in 
the usual way. 

JELLY MOULD, .AMERICAN, to make 

1 pint milk 1 oz. castor sugar 

2 eggs vanilla essence 

5 oz. gclating 

(Enough for four or five people ) 
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Dissoh'e the gelatine in the milk, but do not boil it; add the 
yolks of eggs and sugar, beat the whites to a stiff froth and add 
with the vanilla essence to taste Put into a wet mould ; turn out 
when set. 


JELLY MOULD, CLARET, to make. 

1 pint water i lemon 

3 pint claret 2 cloves 

8 oz loaf sugrar 1 inch cinnamon 

2 oz gelatine 

(Enough for si.x or seven people.) 

Put the gelatine, sugar, lemon peel and juice, cloves and cinna- 
mon into a saucepan with the water, which should be boiling, 
simmer for 10 minutes, add the claret, strain into a wet mould, 
and turn out when set 

Note — Claret jelly can be cleared as lemon jelly if preferred, 
adding whites and shells of 2 eggs 


JELLY MOULD, FRUIT, to make 

I quart lemon jelly apples 

bananas glac6 cherries 

grapes pistachio nuts 

oranges carmine colouring 

(Enough for eight or ten people.) 

Prepare the fruit very carefully, cut the bananas into slices, 
the oranges into quarters, removing the pips, cut the apples into 
fancy shapes and take out the seeds from the grapes. Decorate the 
bottom of a quart mould with cherries and chopped pistachio nuts, 
set it on ice with a little lemon jelly, arrange the fruit in layers, 
setting them with jell}’', adding a little colouring getting^ darker 
each tinie, and allowing each layer to get firm before adding the 
next Fill the mould quite full 

Note — ^The lemon jelly for this must be made with more gelatine 
in proportion to support the fruit 

Fresh fruit such as strawberries, apricots, raspberries can be 
used. 


JELLY MOULD, LEMON, to make. 

6 lemons _ stick of cinnamon 

2 oz_ gelatine 8 oz loaf sugar 

li pints water 2 tablespoonfuls sherry 

3 or 4 cloves whites and shells of 2 eggs 

(Enough to fill one and a half pint mould ) 

Peel the lemons very thinly, squeeze out the juice and add to 
the water with sugar, cloves, cinnamon and gelatine, making barely 
a quart of liquid altogether When the gelatine is dissolved add the 
slightly beaten whites and crushed shells, whisk well until boiling- 
point is reached, let it boil 5 or 6 minutes, move aside till the scum 
cracks, strain through a scalded cloth; add the sherry. If it does 
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not nm tlirougli clear at first pour it gently tlirougli the cloth a 
second time When cool pour intoia wet mould. 

Note. — loosely woven teacloth is the best kind to use in prefer- 
ence to a jelly bag. Tie the four comers to the legs of an upturned 
chair, standing on another chair; place the bowl underneath. 

French leaf gelatine is the best to use. It requires no previous 
soaking. 

JELLY MOULD, MILK, to make. 

I pint new milk i oz. gelatine 

1 oz. sugar i tablespoonful brandy 

Place the milk, sugar and gelatine in a white-lined saucepan, 
stir over the fire until the sugar and gelatine are dissolved, taking 
care the milk does not boil When cool add the brandy, pour into 
a wetted mould and turn out when set. Stewed fruit or jam may 
be served with it. 

JELLY MOULD, ORANGE, to make. 

3 oranges i lemon 

4 oz. loaf sugar i oz gelatine 

i pint water 

Rub the sugar on the nnd of the oranges, peel the lemon thinly, 
simmer with water and sugar for 20 minutes ; squeeze the juice of 
the oranges and lemon over the gelatine, add to the water and 
sugar, simmer together till the gelatine is dissolved; strain into a 
wet mould. 


jelly mould, port wine, to make 

i pint port wine i inch cinnamon 

I oz castor sugar 2 cloves 

i oz gelatine i tablespoonful water 

Dissolve the gelatine in the water Put the wine and spices 
in a clean white-lined saucepan, stand on a cool part of the stove 
and allow to heat gradually, add the sugar and dissolved gelatine, 
stir well, strain into a wet mould or into small jelly glasses. Set 
aside till cold 

Note . — Lemon peel may be used to fiavour instead of spice if 
preferred. 


JELLY MOULD, WINE, to make. 


li pints water 
2 oz leaf gelatine 
1 gill lemon juice 
rind of 2 lemons 

(Enough to fill one 


1 pint sherry 

2 cloves 

J inch cinnamon 

whites and shells of 2 eggs 

d a half pmt mould ) 


Make as for lemon jelty A little brandy may be added if liked 
after clearing, but it must be allowed for in the quantity of water 
used. 
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JELLY, QUINCE. 

I dozen quinces 
12 or sugar to each pound of juicc 
Slice quinces fineh*. Co\cr with cold water. Boil until quite 
tender. Strain through a clean cloth, wringitig it well through— 
not merely ninning it through — weigh juicc and return to pan with 
. I lb of sugar to each pound of juice. Boil about .lo minute?, or 
until it jellies when tested Put into poLs, tic down and .store in 
the usual waj*. 

JELLY, RASPBERRY AND CURR.VNT, to make. 

Take 4 quarts of currants that arc not over-ripe and pick thein 
Mash in preserving pan with 2 quarts raspbemes and cook till 
almost white. Strain, take equal parts of sugar and juicc Boil 
juice 5 minutes, add heated sugar and boil for 5 minutes Skim; 
pour into pots, and seal. 

JELLY, RED CURRANT, to make 

currants 

sugar 

Use the fruit when quite diy and clean. Put it in a preserving 
pan and boil until all the juice is set free ; pour through a jelly bag. 
•Add 1 lb of sugar to eveiy pound of juice; boil quickly. When 
quite clear remove the pan from the fire, pour the jelly into hot 
glasses or jam, fill_ to the brim, and cover down the day after it is 
made This jelly is served with roast mutton and hare. 

JELLY, ROWAN, to make 

Wash berries that are almost ripe and place them in a pre- 
serving pan with just enough water to cowr them. Boil until soft 
and then strain through a bag. Boil i lb. of loaf sugar with every 
pint_ of juice for half an hour, carcfulh’ skimming. Before putting 
the jelly in pots, see that it will set; sometimes it will not become 
firm under three-quarters of an hour’s boiling, sometimes^ it gets 
firm much quicker The jcllv is improved by the addition of a 
pound of apple juice to every pound of rowan juice — with an 
additional pound of sugar for each pint of apple juice. 

JELLY, ROW.AN, to make (.Another recipe ) 

Here is a recipe for a very delicious and uncommon jelly as 
made by Mrs Margaret Sims, well known as a fine cook. 

“ Take i quart of mountain ash or rowan berries (gathered 
before the frosts set in, for they easily spoil in cold weather), and 
I quart of water. Put into a preserving pan and simmer together 
till the water is coloured and tastes hitter; then strain off the liquor 
and throw the berries away, cleaning the pan afterwards Strain 
the liquor and return it to the pan. Put in with it 2 lb of pre- 
serving sugar and boil slowly over a hot stove for an hour or a 
trifle less. Add i oz. of isinglass, which will readily dissolve in 
the warm liquor, strain off again into jars, and when cold cover 
in the usual way.” 
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jewellery, to clean. 

Dip the jewellery into clean soap-suds made from fine white 
soap Dry by brushing with a soft badger brush. Then dip into 
a mixture of boxwood sawdust and jewellers’ rouge. 

JONQUIL. See N.^VRCISSUS 

JULEP, to make for the hair. 

Dissolve soft soap in rain water, and add a little powdered 
borax, spirit of camphor and oil. 

JULEP, EGG, to make for the hair. 

Thoroughly beat up the yolk of an egg in 4 pint tepid water 
with a little powdered borax and a teaspoonful spirit of camphor. 
Use as a shampoo. 

JUNKET, to make. 

J pint milk 2 teaspoonfuls sugar 

1 teaspoonful rennet little cream 

a teaspoonfuls brandy nutmeg and cinnamon 

Warm the milk, add the sugar, brandy and pinch of cinnamon, 
mix in the rennet and pour into a glass dish or into custard cups. 
Leave until cold, pour a little cream on top and grate with nutmeg. 

KALI, LEMON, to prepare 

Reduce to a fine powder and dry separately 5 oz carbonate of 
soda, 5 02 tartaric acid and i lb loM sugar. Mix together, flavour 
with I dram essence of lemon and rub through a sieve. 

KEDGEREE, to prepare. 

1 cooked smoked haddock 3 oz butter 

or any cold fish salt and pepper 

} lb boiled rice chopped parsley 

2 hard-boiled eggs curry sauce 

(Enough for four people ) 

Flake the fish, carefully remove all bones and skin, add the 
butter, I egg chopped, salt and pepper, and the rice ; get the mixture 
very hot, pile on a dish, scallop it round with a knife, garnish with 
chopped parsley and flaked yolk of egg Place a cup of white of 
egg on the top with a sprig of parsley in it , serve with curry sauce. 

KETCHUP, MUSHROOM. 

6 lb mushrooms i blade mace 

to each pint of liquor allow: i oz allspice 
4 cloves J oz ginger (well crushed) 

Wash the mushrooms, cut ofi^ half the stalk of each and then 
break or cut the mushrooms in pieces and put them in an earthen- 
ware v^sel in layers with salt sprinkled between Place the vessel 
either in a cool part of the oven, or in a fairly warm place on the 
top of a range in order to draw off the juice from the mushrooms. 
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Leave for a whole day. Strain, pressing out all the liquor, which 
must then be measured and boiled for about io minutes Add the 
other ingredients tied in a piece of muslin and boil again for about 
30 minutes Remove the muslin and contents and allow the ketchup 
to cool. Strain again, bottle, cork and store in a cool place. 

KETCHUP, TOMATO. 

7 lb tomatoes i heaned dessertspoonful salt 

i pint gfood vineg'ar little less than ^ oz celery seed 

i lb brown sugar little less than -J oz mace 

J oz powdered cinnamon little less than } oz powdered 

i teaspoonful caienne allspice 

Boil tomatoes until tlioroughlv cooked and then put through a 
colander Do not use a sieve as this is too fine for this first opera- 
tion Stir the other ingredients into the resulting pulp and then 
put through a sieve Put the mixture into a pan and boil gently 
until the quantity is reduced by half. Bottle, cork and keep in a 
cool dark place 

KETCHUP, TOMATO (Another recipe 1 

12 lb tomatoes 3 g'llls vinegar 

12 oz onions (chopped) 5 oz allspice 

1} oz ginger (cut into small 1} oz cloves 
pieces) salt 

Cut the tomatoes into halves (large ones into quarters), place 
in a basin or pan and leave for two days Then bring to the boil 
and cook until the skin and pulp come apart quite easily. Strain 
through a sieve (not too fine), return to the pan and add the other 
ingredients, bringing all to the boil once more and cooking until 
there is only two-thirds of the quantity left in the pan Allow to 
cool, strain once more and bottle Keep tightly corked and store 
in a cool place. 

KETTLE, IRON, to free from fur 

Pill the kettle with water, add i large spoonful of sal-ammoniac 
and allow to boil for a few moments. Emptv it and stand over the 
fire to get red hot, when the fur will peel off Boil in it some soda 
water for a short time Then rinse well in cold water. 

KETTLES, to prevent fur coating in 

Place in the kettle from the time it is first used after purchase 
either a stone marble, or an oyster shell 

KIDNEY, DEVILLED, to prepare 

d kidneys chutnev 

devil paste buttered toast 

(Enough for four people ) 

Skin the kidneys, cut them open, spread with the devil paste 
and grill them over a clear fire; put them on rounds of buttered 
toast spread with chutney, and serve very hot 

Chops, steakp, cutlets, fish, etc, can be devilled in the same 
way. 
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KIDNEYS, to fry. 

Briskly fry the kidneys for 15 minutes with a little butter 
Remove them from the pan when done, and stir into the gravy a 
spoonful of flour. When brown add water to make gravy. 

KIDNEYS, INFLAMMATION OF. 

Causes. — Cold, damp, scarlet fever, pregnancy. 

Symptoms. — Fever, pain in the loins, headache, vom_iting. E5'e- 
lids become puffy, and the face pale and swollen The iropsy often 
extends to other parts of the body. 

Treatment — The person should be put to bed in a warm room 
and hot fomentations applied to the loins The diet should consist 
of milk alone, or with soda water, home-made lemonade, or the 
imperial drink. Neither meat, fish nor eggs must be taken 
During convalescence a meat diet should be returned to gradually. 

KIDNEY SOUP. See SOUP. KIDNEY. 

KIDNEY TOAST, to prepare 

3 kidneys i oz. flour 

I teaspoonful chopped parsley 1 tablespoonful Worcester sauce 
I shallot salt and pepper 

i Oz butter buttered toast 

(Enough for three people ) 

Mince the kidney finel}'; cook the chopped shallot in the butter 
for 5 minutes, add the flour and Worcester sauce, boil for 2 minutes , 
put in the minced kidney, season with salt and pepper Put on 
the buttered toast, sprinkle with bread-crumbs, bake in a quick 
oven for 7 or 8 minutes and serve hot 

KIPPERS. 

Instead of frying or grilling them, place them in a pan and 
cover with boiling water Allow them to remain for 5 minutes 
and then remove and serve at once By this method of cooking the 
flavour is refined and the disagreeable odour which accompanies the 
frying or grilling of kippers is avoided 

KITCHEN AND ITS EQUIPMENT. 

The kitchen should be well lighted and ventilated, and should 
be equipped with : 

I. A cooking range or stove. 

2 A kitchen table 

3 A kitchen cabinet, cupboard or cupboards. 

4. A dresser. 

5 At least one chair. 

6. A separate cupboard, or tidy for brooms and brushes. 

7. A clock 

8 Necessar}' cooking utensils 

If, as is the case in a number of houses nowadays, the kitchen 
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does the duties of both kitchen and scullery, then it should also 
be provided vrith ; 

9. A jjood sink. 

10 A draining-board draining down into the sink. 

11. A rack for mops, etc. 

12. Soap dish. 

13 A draining-rack for cups, saucers and plates 

14. A roller fitted in & convenient spot for carrj'ing a roller 
towel 

The use and cleaning of the kitchen range or stove is dealt with 
under the headings Kitchen Range, Gas Cookers, Electric Cookers, 
and Oil Cooking Stoves 

The best type of kitchen table is one made of strong wood with 
a porcelain or enamelled iron top. As will be readily appreciated 
this saves a great deal of labour in cleaning. If this ty^ of table 
would prove too expensive, any other kind of kitchen table pur- 
chased should be strong and made of plain, unstained and 
iinvarmshed wood, fitted, li possible, with one or two drawers. 

Kitchen chairs should be made of varnished wood with, for 
preference, a wooden seat. 

Needless to say the best type of kitchen dresser is one fitted 
with glass doors to keep out as much dust as possible. 

With regard to kitchen utensils, these should be of good quality 
whether made of alumimum, enamel or iron. It is, of course, wiser 
to obtain the heavier qualities in alumimum and enamel ware, as 
this saves constant replacements. 

For casserole cookery fireproof earthenware casseroles are, of 
conise, necessary, and for oven use fireproof glassware is now 
finding great favour with housewives, partly because dishes made 
of this ware present quite a pleasing appearance and partly because 
they are easy to clean. 

Where a sink is fitted in a kitchen the wall behind it should 
be either tiled, or painted with a washable paint, 

KITCHEN RANGE, hint for cleamng. 

If when cleaning the bars of the kitchen range you moisten the 
blacklead with a little methylated spirits you will obtain a quick 
and brilliant polish See also POLISH 

KITCHEN RANGES. 

Nowadays these are generally of the closed type. One of the 
first things to master in connection with a range is the use of the 
dampers. These are metal plates which are pulled out to create a 
greater draught through the flue and thus make the fire burn more 
fiercely, or pushed in for the reverse efiect. When the fire is being 
lighted all dampers should be partly pulled out and kept so until 
the fixe is burning brightly. Then if certain parts of the range are 
not going to be used, the damper corresponding to that part should 
be pushed in. For instance, if the oven is reqmred for use, leave 
out the corresponding damper and pnsh back the others IVhen 
the oven has become sufficiently hot and j'ou wish to lessen the 
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heat, push the damper in a little way. If, after the fire in the 
range has been lighted, no part of the range is going to be used 
for a time, all the dampers should be left slightT3’' open. Do not 
close them all, as this would cause the fire to smoke. 

The best fuel for use in closed ranges is nuts, cobbles, or hard 
coal. Coke is useful to mix with the coal, as it is not only 
economical, but also helps to make a hot, clear fire. 

Care and Cleaning of Range . — When about to clean a range, 
close door and window of kitchen to present the dust from blowing 
about. The following should be done every day if the range has 
been in use the previous day : i 

1. Cinders raked out into cinder-box. 

3 All ash brushed away from every part of the range. 

3. Polish range with brush (no need to blacklead it every 
day). 

4 Rub all steel parts over with a cloth kept for the purpose, 

or, if necessary, with emery paper. 

5. Empty ash-pan, or cinder-box. 

6. Remove all dust from hearth and, if necessary, wash and 

whiten. 

7. Clean fender and fire-irons 

Once a week the following extra cleaning should be carried out : 

8. Open dampers and clear flues of soot with a flue brush. 

9. Remove rings from top of range, free from soot and 

replace. 

10 Reraoi’e the little door or slide underneath the oven and 
rake out soot into a shovel or other receptacle. 

11. Brush out oven and then wipe out with cloth wrung out 

in hot soda water. 

12. Remove any grease which may have been spilt on the 

range. 

13. Blacklead range and polish. 

To keep the range working properly the kitchen chimney should 
be swept every six months 

KNIFE HANDLES, to remove stains from 

Dip a piece of damp flannel in table salt and rub the handles 
for a few moments with it 

KNIFE POWDER, to make. 

Place some coffee grounds in the oven and dry thoroughly. 
Then add a little bicarbonate of soda This makes a cheap and 
effective knife powder. Or — 

Mix together 2 oz bath brick (finely powdered), 2 oz. emery 
powder, and 2 oz. middle purple oxide of iron. 

KNIVES, to remove stains from. 

Sprinkle a little bicarbonate of soda on the knife-board after 
the bath brick has been applied, and this ivill speedily remove from 
knives all traces of stains 


o 
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KNOBS AND KNOCKERS, cleaning:. 

When cleaning brass knobs or door-knockers, protect the paint 
by a piece of cardboard, out of which a hole has been cut just large 
enough to allow the brass edges to clear. For a brass door-knob 
slit the cardboard at the side, allowing the knob to pass through, 
and slip back firmly around the knob You can then polish the 
brass without soiling the surrounding paint. 

KNOCK KNEES, to straig:hten 

The child should be put to bed and not allowed to walk, and 
the legs rubbed daily and straightened out. No force should be 
used to cause pain. Afterwards a pad of cotton-wool on a piece of 
doubled soft fiannel should be put between the knees, and the legs 
bandaged together The bandage should be taken ofi every day 
and readjusted. In older children whose bones are not so soft steel 
supports may be worn Severe cases may be operated on by a 
surgeon. 

LABURNUM, to cultivate 

This should be planted in October and, after flowering, the weak 
shoots should be trimmed back. Cut away any dead wood during 
the winter. 

LACE, to clean. 

Take some clean old white muslin and sew it round a large 
bottle full of cold water. Wrap the lace carefully around the bottle. 
To prevent wrinkles tack one end of the lace to the muslin. Take 
a clean sponge soaked with sweet oil, and saturate the lace 
thoroughly through the wrappings to the bottle which is to be 
fastened by strings in a wash kettle. Pour in a strong cold lather 
of white Castile soap and boil the suds until lace is perfectly clean 
and white. The bottle should then be placed in the sun to dry. 
Remove the lace and wind it round a nbbon block or press 

LACE, to tint. 

After rinsing dip in weak tea or cofiee. Black lace should be 
quite cleared of dust by brushing with a soft brush. Soak it in 
prepared tea containing i dessertspoonful tea, 2 teaspoonfuls gum 
arabic, and 3 pints boiling water. Iron under tissue paper. 

LACE, to wash. 

Soap jelly may be used for washing lace — afterwards rinse in 
cold water. Lace should always be ironed on the wrong side on a 
thickly covered ironing-board under muslin or tissue paper, with 
the points away from you. Guipure, Irish, and similar kinds of 
lace must be washed in tepid water, then shaken and pinned on 
to a board, and left till dry. On no account must it be ironed. 

LACQUER, to prepare 

Dissolve 8 ounces alcohol, i oz _ gamboge, 3 oz shellac, i oz. 
anotta, 3 oz solution of seed lac in i pint alcohol. Add i oz. 
Venice turpentine. Keep in a warm place four or five days. 
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LAMB, BRF.'NST OF. to stufi anrJ roast. Sfe MUTTON, 
BRE.-\ST or. 

LAMB CHOPS, to I tv. 

Dip them in brca.Tcntmbn, a hltlc KTiitcd lemon, the yolk of 
sin Oft}! ssnst chopped par.-^ky. i'ry to a liitht brov.n anti sene aviUi 
broe.n praiy. 

LAMB, SHOULDFR OF. to roast. 

It is best cooked nith Use forequarter, but it v.iil take sibout 
an ho'.it if cooked ttlosic, 

LAMP-BLACK, FOR PAINTING, to prepare. 

Put .some cosnmott Inmp-bfnck osi .asi sron plate over the fire 
and when it Is.as .>^t!>ppcd nivinp off smoke jt i^. re.ady for ts.se, 

LANOLfHE MILK, .a recipe for. 

The so-called lasiolinc mslk is prepared .as follows • 
s} or. .arshvdroua batsoline iR or. w.ater 
3i or. rj-lyretinr so drop? sonomc (or ylanjr-ykanfr 

li or tincture benroin synthetic) 

6 dr.anss yum mucilapc 

'Melt the Innolinc ost a frcntlc heat .and mir with Use yjlyccnne 
and water. After thn. the tincture benroin and Rum mucs'laRc is 
ndded, with contituud asROrous shaking; finally the scent is intro- 
duced, Shake before ine. 

LARDERS. 

Tlicsc should lie Ihoronphly cleaned and washed out once every 
week. The «helves slimiltl lie wijied with a damp cloth cverv day 
nnd the door and window, or windows, opened to pivc the larder 
a Roorl niritiR. .Ml wire, nr inu*-Hii covers, bre.ad pan, etc., should 
be well washed each week. 

LARKSPUR, to cultivate. Srf DFUrHINIUM. 

LARYHGITIS, ACUTE. 

CoMScs. — Kxjiosurc to cold is Die most frequent c.ausc. Other 
cn«cs are iiihalimr irritaliiip: vapours, such ns slronp ammonia, 
brc.aUuiig air full of particles of dint, drinking scalding fluids, 
acids, or cati«tic.s. 

.9y«if’fom.t~Tite throat is dr>’ nnd sore nnd the voice luiskv, 
or completely lost. There is n short, dry cough, nnd small pellets 
of phlegm are expectorated, Tlic breathing may be interfered with, 
but is not markedly so ns a rule. 

Treatiuenf . — ^The person should refrain from talking. The room 
should he waniierl nnd kept moist with a bronchitis kettle. A 
tcaspoonfiil of Print’s balsam in a pint of hot water may be inhaled 
and afterwards .small pieces of ice snekcil. Soothing drinks, such 
ns gnicl, or bailey water, may be taken. Tlie cough requires the 
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same treatment as the cough in the case o£ bronchitis. Warm 
flannels applied to the throat give relief. Laryngitis in chilton 
is treated with a teaspoonM of ipecacuanha wine, repeated, if 
necessar5’', until vomiting is produced. A hot sponge should he 
applied to the throat, and the air in the room kept warm and 
moist. 

LARYNGITIS, CHRONIC. 

Causes — Repeated attacks of acute laryngitis, constant use of 
the voice, the excessive use of alcohol and tobacco, cancer, 
consumption, 

Symptoms.— The voice is husky, and the person is constantly 
clearing his throat. The throat tickles when the voice is used and 
there is an irritating short cough. The sj-mptoms may last for 
years, getting better when it is not necessary to use the voice and 
jWhen tobacco and alcohol are left alone, hut returning directly the 
voice is used for any length of time, or the old habits are resumed. 
In cancer and consumption, the s}rmptoms progress rapidly. 

Treatment — ^Tfae voice should be rested and the use of tobacco 
and alcohol avoided The clothing should be warm and the patient, 
if possible, should remain m the bouse on cold, damp days. A 
change to a milder climate is desirable. Gargles do not reach the 
seat of the mischief and local applications can only be applied 
by a surgeon with speaal instruments. 

LAUNDRY HINTS. See under various articles to be washed, 
bleached, or cleaned, and under u ashing preparations, such 
as soap, etc. 

LAVENDER, to propagate 

Plant slips in pots during March or April, and leave in a shady 
place till rooted Then expose to the sun till strong enough for 
transplanting to permanent position. 

LAVENDER SACHET, to prepare 

Mix together 75 parts powdered lavender, zo parts powdered 
benzoin, and i part oil of lavender. 

LAVENDER WATER. See PERFUME 

LAV/NS, to free from dandelions and docks. 

Cut the weeds to the ground in spring and immediately place 
gas-tar or a little salt on them. 

LAWNS, to Idll worms in. 

Add zj lb, freshly-slaked lime to about 8 gallons of water. 
Allow to settle and use the clear liquid on the lawn. 

LAWNS, sowing of 

Unless it is possible to obtain really good turf, free from weeds, 
for lajnng down a lawn, it is much better to make one from seeds 
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purchased iroin a reliable source. There is also the advantage in 
this method of being able to choose seed suitable to the soil and 
position of the proposed lawn. First of all prepare the ground by 
marking out the area of the plot, then dig all over, turning soil 
completely and breaking up finely, to a depth of lo to 12 inches 
Cover the whole surface with manure forking to a depth of 3' or 
4 inches. The next step is levelling. This is done by driving a 
stout wooden peg, about 2 feet ..long, sharp pointed at one end, 
but with a flat head, into the centre of the plot, allowing the head 
of the peg to stand up from the ground at the height required for 
the level of the plot. From this centre, in radiating lines at 
distances of some 15 feet apart, similar pegs should be driven in, 
and by means of a spirit level and a level-edged board placed from 
peg to peg, the tops of all the pegs may be brought to an exact 
level. Next rake the surface of the plot to a uniform level, then, 
using a small roller, roll until an even, as well as a level, surface 
is obtained, when the plot should be so well consolidated that, when 
walked on, the imprints of the foot can scarcely be seen. The 
ground is now ready for sowing the seed. The amount of seed 
required will work out at about i lb. for every 4 square yards, 
and it is a good plan to mark out the plot accordingly. Sow the 
seed on a calm, dry day (not a windy, nor wet one) The seed 
should be sown as ev'ctilj' as possible and be lightly covered with 
soil — not deeper than a quarter of an inch — by carefully raking the 
surface in two directions, after winch the whole should be rolled 
and cross-rolled with a light roller When the grass has grown, 
to about I inch above the ground, it will be greatly benefited by 
the application of a fertilizing fibre and when it has growm to 2 
inches above the ground it should be cut, either with a scythe, or 
sharp machine, and should be kept short. Roll frequently with a 
light roller. 

UAYERING, to propagate plants by 

Propagation by layering may be effected at any time, though 
it is usually done in July ^lake an upw’ard cut just below a joint 
in a lower shoot. The incision should pass half-way through the 
shoot and should be from i to 3 inches long according to the size 
of the plant. Peg the shoot securely into the soil keeping the 
“ tongue ” as open as possible with a piece of wood. Place under- 
neath a little ^ey sand, cover with caith and, after a couple of 
days, give plenty of water. Cut away from the parent plant when 
the layers are finelj' rooted — in soft-wooded plants such as carnations 
this occurs in about six weeks. 

LEADWORT, to cultivate. See PLUMBAGO. 

LEATHER, to make a waterproof preparation for 

i pint linseed oil, i oz. each yellow wax and white turpentine, 

1 oz. burgundy pitch. Melt and colour with lamp-black. 

leather chairs, to clean 

Wash the leather with warm water to which a teaspoonful of 
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vinegar is added ; dry well with a leather, and mb in the following 
mixture with a flannel ; Put whites of 2 eggs and 2 teaspoonfuls of 
turpentine into a basin and whisk well ; pohsh leather with a linen 
rag. 

LEECHES, to apply. 

The part where the leeches are to be applied should be washed 
and a bttle milk smeared over the place. If they will not bite, 
the skin may be pricked with a needle. Leeches should never be 
pulled ofl, but allowed to drop off ; sprinkling salt on them will 
make them come away. Sometimes leech bites will not stop bleed- 
ing; a pad of cotton-wool placed on the bite and kept in position 
by pressure from the finger will always stop the bleeding. 

After the leeches have been removed from the flesh, place them 
in a solution of salt and water (one-sixteenth per cent, of salt). 
They should then be immersed separately in warm water and 
gently squeezed until clean Then place them in clean cold water 
lor luturc use. Renew the water daily. 

LEEKS, to boil. 

leeks J pint white sauce 

salt toast 

Wash the leeks thoroughly, trim into even lengths, tie them 
into bundles, put tliem into boiling water with salt and boil till quite 
tender; draiu them, dish on a slice of toast in a hot vegetable dish, 
remove the tape, pour the white sauce over and serve. 

LEEKS, to grow. 

Sow seed in boxes early in February on a moderate heat for 
an early crop. Prick out when about 2 inches high, transfer to a 
Cold frame in April, and harden off and plant out in May. Sow in 
March or April for mam crops and transplant into well-manured 
soil, in June or July in rows S inches apart and allowing 6 inches 
between thc_ plants. As they' grow earth up and blanch as for 
celery and give plenty of liquid manure. 

LEMONADE, to make. 

I large lemon or 2 small ones 
I oz sugar 
j pint water 

_ _ Peel the lemon very thinly, squeeze out all the juice, put rind, 
juice and sugar in a jug and pour over the boiling water. Cover 
the jug closely and strain when cold. Ice may lx: added. 

LEMONADE, EGG, to make 

Add I tablespoonful of water to r egg and beat well; then add 
the juice of a lemon and sugar to taste. Stir well and pour into a 
glass containing a little water. 
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LEMONADE POWDEH, to prepare. 

Powder i oz. tartaric acttl and 2 lb. white supnr. Add ^ or., 
c-sscncc of Icinoii. One dcs.^crlspoonful will make a glass of 
lemonade. 

LEMON COROJAL, to prepare. 

Sleep frtsh and dried lemon |>ccl, each 2 or,, and i or. ircsli 
orange peel in i gallon proof spirit for a week; strain with expres- 
.sion; add clear soil water to reduce it to desired strength; with lump 
sugar 3 lb. to the gallon. A little orange flower or rose water 
inipro%‘cs it. 

LEMON CURD, to make. 

Put ^ lb. fresh butter and i 11 >. fine white sugar in a saucepan. 
Place the saucepan in a larger one containing water and boil until 
the butler and sugar base melted together. Meanwhile grate the 
rind of 2 lemons into a cup and pour the ctrained juice of 3 lemons 
into another. Stir the lemon rind into the butter and sugar when 
thej' are quite melted. Add the lemon juice and finally 3 eggs well 
beaten and strained. Cook slowlj* until the curd thickens. 

LEMON FILLING, to prepare. 

1 lb loaf sugar rind and ju'cc of 2 lemons 

2 or. butter 1 oz. cake-crumbs 

2 eggs 

Put the sugar, butter and lemon into a double saucepan; when 
dissolved add tlic beaten eggs, and stir till it thickens. Do not allow 
it to boil or it will curdle. Add the crumbs. When cold it is re.ady 
to u?c. 

LEMON JUICE, to keep 

To 1 pint lemon juice add ^ oz. powdered charcoal and stand 
for a day. Then filter through fine muslin; bottle, cork tightty, and 
if kept in a cool cellar and not disturbed it will keep good for a 
iiuinhcr of years. 

LEMON PUDDING. Sff PUDDING, LEMON. 

LEMONS, to keep. 

Cover with buttermilk or sour milk which should he changed 
each week. 

LEYTON SAGO, to make 

4 or. sago grated rind and juice of 2 lemons 

t pint water custard sauce 

4 tablcspoonfuls golden syrup 

(Enough for five or six people ) 

Boil the sago with the water till quite clear, add the feynip and 
lemon rind and juice, boil all together for a few minutes and pour 
into a wet mould. Turn out when set and serve with cnst.ard sauce. 
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UEMON SPONGE, to make 

I pint water nnd and juice of 3 lemons 

I oz. srelatme 3 whites of csSS 

i lb loaf sugar 

(Enough for five or six people 1 

Peel the lemons thinly and put into a saucepan with lemon 
juice, sugar and gelatine; boil gently for 15 minutes _ Allow to get 
cool, beat up the whites very stiffly, add the gelatine and water, 
etc., whisk well till it begins to stiffen, pour into a wet mould 
and turn out when set. 


LEWON WATER ICE, to prepare 

4 lemons 2 whites of eggs 

o oz sugar i pint water 

Peel the lemons very thinly; put into a saucepan with i pint 
cold water and 6 oz. loaf sugar. Boil for 10 minutes, take it oil 
the fire, strain it and add the juice of the lemons; allow it to_ cool. 
Whip the whites of eggs, stir them in, pour mixture into an icing- 
makmg machine and freeze 

LENTEN ROSE, to cultivate See HELLEBORUS 


LENTIL CUTLETS. 

i lb lentils 


I small onion 
* 

1 dessertspoonful parsley 
butter size of a walnut 


hread-crwmbs 
pinch of thyme 

1 small beetroot 

2 tablespoonfuls tomato ketchup 
pinch of pepper and salt 

Soak the lentils for at least i2 hours, then place in. saucepan 
with enough water to cover, bring to the boil and then allow to 
simmer gently until thoroughly cooked If unable to obtain beet- 
root already cooked, this must be cooked and then cut in small 
pieces. Next chop onion fairly small and fry. Chop parsley finely. 
Mix all ingredients and leave to get cold. Shape into cutlets, dip 
in ngg and bread-crumbs and fry m oil. 


LENTILS. 

Red lentils do not require soaking; simply wash and put into 
the saucepan with ij pints of water to each J pint of lentils, adding 
a small _chopped_ onion and about 1 oz. of "dripping. Stir all the 
time while bringing to the boil, then cover and simmer slowly for 
about li to 3 hours, adding more water if necessaiy during this 
time. 


LENTIL SOUP. See SOUP, LENTIL - 

LEOPARD’S BANE (DORONICUM), to cultivate, 

A family of showy, vigorous-growing plants. Its sturdy growth 
and its capability of thriving in any soil render it most useful as 
a covering for rough banks or for the wild garden, where its large, 
bnght yellow flowers of daisy-Iike form are I'ery efiective in early 
spring. It can be easily propagated by division of the roots 
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LETTERS OF INTRODUCTION. 

An introductory letter sLould be given unsealed to tbe bearer 
that he, or she, may read it it so inclined, but ot course the bearer 
closes it before delivering to the addressee. 

It should be remembered both by the person who asks for an 
introductory letter and the one who writes it, that the writer is to 
a certain extent — according to the wording ot the letter — ^making 
him or herself responsible for the person introduced, so the favour 
should not be lightly asked, or granted without due consideration 
as to whether the introduction is advisable and will be agreeable 
to the third party. 

The bearer of a social introductory letter should leave it, 
together with his or her own card, at the house of the person 
addressed, not asking then to see the recipient, but waiting for a 
return letter or call, making some arrangement for a meeting. 

Introductory business letters may either be sent by post, 
accompanied by a business or professional card and a request for 
tlie favour of an interview, or a personal call may be made by the 
bearer of the letter, with the expectation of either secunng an 
interview right away or of having one arranged. v' 

LETTERS TO ROYALTY, TITLED PERSONS, ETC,, forms of 
address 

It is both interesting and necessarj' to know how all ranks and 
classes should be addressed in writing both by their equals and 
others, for not only people moving in exclusive circles but quite 
ordinary citireus as well may suddenly find themselves confronted 
with the necessity for addressing a letter to some royal or other 
exalted personage, and some puzzling problems may also arise con- 
cemiim the correct way of writing to everyday kinds of people. 

All communications addressed to royalty, unless from favoured 
intimates in the royal circle, are sorted and sifted by the various 
secretaries and officials who handle the vast amount of correspond- 
ence received, using their discretion as to which letters should be 
passed on and which dealt with by themselves. 

At the beginning of a letter the King is addressed as “ Sir,” the 
Queen as " hladani,” above these words being written “ His Majesty 
the King,” or ” Her Majesty the Queen,” respectively. 

A letter to the King or Queen would end in this manner • " 1 
have the honour to submit myself, with profound respect. Your 
Majesty’s humble and obedient servant,” or “ I have the honour to 
be. Sir (or Madam), Your Majesty’s humble and obedient servant.” 
On the envelope : “ His Majesty the King,” or “ Her Majesty the 
Queen.” 

The Prince of Wales is addressed as ” Sir,” and above is 
written : “ To His Royal Highness the Pnnee of Wales.” The 
letter would end • “ Your Kojml Highness’s dutiful and most 
obedient servant.” On the envelope ; ” His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales.” 

Princesses and other ladies of rank are addressed as “ Madam,” 
this being written beneath the formal title. 
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Royal Dukes are addressed as " Sir," beneath the formal head- 
ing, “ To His Royal Highness the Duke of ” and the letter 

would end ; “ I have the honour to remain, Sir, your most obedient 
servant.” ... 

A Duke not of the Blood Royal is addressed by intimates^ as 
" Dear Duke,” but those beneath him in station would write : 
” My Lord Duke,” or " Your Grace,” beneath the formal heading, 

" The Most Noble the Duke of The letter would couclude : 

“ I have the honour to be your Grace’s most obedient servant.” 
On the envelope : Same as the formal heading. 

A Duchess is addressed by intimates as " Dear Duchess,” but 

other classes would first write ; “ Her Grace the Duchess of ,” 

then commence " My Lady,” or the usual form for tradesmen is 
” Your Grace ” 

Beneath the formal title a Marquis or Marchioness is addressed 
“ My Lord,” or “ Madam ” The letter would conclude : “ I have 
the honour to be, my Lord (or Madam), your faithful servant ” 

• On the envelope : “ To the Most Honourable the Marquess (or 
Marchioness) of .” 

Beneath the formal title, an Earl or Countess is addressed : 
" My Lord ” (or Madam) The letter would end : " I have the 
honour to remain, my Lord (or Madam), your obedient sen’ant.” 
On the envelope . ‘‘ To the Right Honourable the Ear] (or Countess) 
of ” 

A Duke’s eldest son takes a courtesy title and is addressed 
accordingly. A younger son is addressed . “ To the Right Honble. 

Lord Henry ” A Duke’s daughter is addressed . " To the 

Right Honble Lady Helen 

An Earl’s eldest son takes a courtesy title and is addressed 
accordingly, A younger son would be addressed . ‘‘ The Honble, 

John ” An Earl’s daughter is addressed in the same way as 

the daughter of a Duke. 

A letter to a Viscount or Viscountess would begin : " My Lord 
(or Madam).” It would conclude : " I have the honour to remain, 
my Lord (or Madam), your obedient servant.” On the envelope ; 
" To the Right Honble. Viscount (or Viscountess) 

The sons and daughters of a Viscount are all styled “ The 
Honble ” A letter would begin ‘‘ Sir ” (or Madam). 

The titled wife of an untitled man retains her title and his 
surname after his death But when a peer dies and a male heir 
succeeds to the title, the widow of the late peer becomes the 
Dowager. This is, however, a title which many widows dislike, 
preferring to distinguish their position as Dowagers by prefixing 
their Christian names to the title— which is home by the wife of 
the reigniug peer For example, the widow of the late Earl of 
Blankshire would write herself “ Alicia, Countess of Blankshire.” 

Sons and daughters of peers above the rank of barons include 
their Christian names in their courtesy titles ■ Lady Mary Dash 
(not Lady Dash), Lord John Blank (not Lord Blank). 

When the titled daughter of a peer marries a commoner, she 
retains her title, .so the formal manner of their joint address would 
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be " Mr. and Lady Mary Smith,” if Lady Maty Somebody married 
plain Mr. Smith If the Honble. Mary Dash married Sir Henry 
Smith, you would address them as “ Sir Henry and the Rt. Hon. 
jMary Smith.” 

When husband and wife are addressed jointly, the husband’s 
name is always written first, irrespective of the fact that his wife 
may possess a higher title. 

The piefix ‘‘ Miss ” is never used in the same form of address 
as the title " Honourable,” or its abbreviatiou, or the prefix " Mr. ” 
in conjunction with “ Honourable,” " Right Honourable,” or their 
abbreviatious, and only in the case of a married lady is the prefix 
“ Hon.” not followed by the Christian name or initial. Thus you 
would not write ” The Hon. Maltravers,” “ The Rt. Hon Bask- 
comb,” or ‘‘ The Hon. Miss Mary Portman,” but “ The Hon. John 
Maltravers,” “ The Rt. Hon. John Baskcomb,” “ The Hon. Marj' 
Portman,” but “ The Hon. Mrs. Portman ” is correct 

In the course of ordinary social correspondence such prefixes as 
" His (or Her) Grace,” ” The Most Noble,” ” The Rt. Hon ,” are 
not used before the titles of members of the Peerage, but the case 
of a Privy Councillor not belonging to the Peerage is different 
For instance, you would write: " The Rt. Hon A. C. Dash, M.P.,” 
or ” The Rt. Hon. Sir Claude Blank, Bart.,” but not : “ The Rt. 
Hon. Lord Dash,” although he be a Privy Councillor. 

Some misunderstanding often exists concerning the " the ” 
preceding the title ” Lord ” or “ Lady.” In the case of a baronet or 
knight, who is neither the son of a peer nor himself a Privy 
Councillor, this “ the ” is not written before his own or his wife’s 
name. 

“ Sir ” precedes the name of a knight, also of a baronet, but 
in the case of the latter the name is followed by “ Bart.,” so we 
write “ Sir John Dash ” to a kuight, or ” Sir Henry Blank, Bart.,” 
to a baronet, but if a knight is bj>' right of heredit3'' an " Honour- 
able,” being the son of an Earl, Viscount, or Baron, ” The Hon.” 
precedes the word " Sir ” in his written form of address, thus : 
” The Hon. Sir Harry Blank ” Upon invitation cards the distin- 
guishing word “ Bart.” is not used 

Wives of baronets and knights alike share the title “ Lady," 
unless_ they possess other hereditary titles. 

Distinctions accorded by the law and the professions, or the 
various orders of knighthood follow after the affix “ Bart.,” thus . 
“ Sir Charles Dash, Bart., K.C.,” or " Sir John Dash, M.D., M P.” 

The letters M.P. are always placed alter any initials represent- 
ing orders of knighthood, of degrees, or of distinctions granted by 
patent. 

It should be noted that hereditary, military, naval or 
professional titles are placed before the title “ Sir.” 

For example, it is correct to write " Vice-Admiral Sir Richard 
Blank, K.C.M.G.,” " Colonel the Hon. Claude Dash, M.V.O , 
M P,” “ The Revd. Sir James Blank, Bart, M C.,” " The Rt. Hon. 
Sir Henry Dash, Bart , M.D., M.P.” 

In the case of invitation cards addressed to a naval or military 
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man or a clergyman, his professional title is placed before any 
other he may have gained or inhented. Thus an Earl who is also 
a Field-Marshal would be styled, “ Field-Marshal the Earl of , 
and in like manner we should write, “ Admiral Sir John So-and-so, 
or " The Revd. Lord Heniy’ Blank.” 

The written style of audress for letters to naval and military 
men is much the same as the colloquial, naval commanders and 
army captains and all ascending ranks being given their professional 
titles, but in the case of officers officially addressed as Vice-Admiral, 
Lieutenant-Colonel, Brigadier-General, etc,, the unqualified forms, 
'* Admiral,” " Colonel,” " General,” and so forth are used in social 
correspondence. 

An officer below the rank of a naval commander or an army 
captain is styled " Jlr.” in correspondence, though an enielope 
would be addressed " John Blank, Esq.,” unless the letter were 
being sent to a man who is in barracks or on his ship, when the 
desenption of rank would be used ; “ Lieut. A. Blank, R.N ” or 
" Lieut. B. Dash.” 

Wives of clergymen, naval and military officers and doctors do 
not take any title from the official or professional rank of their 
husbands. 

An Archbishop is usually given his clerical title and the name 
of his see, thus, ” The Archbishop of Canterbury,” and the same 
almost as generally applies to Bishops and Deans, for instance, 
“ The Bishop of London," and “ The Dean of Westminster,” but 
their wives are addressed by their lay surnames and the prefix 
" Mrs unless having the nght to some title of their own or of 
their husband’s, which is not derived from his calling. 

Formal letters to an Archbishop and those from social inferiors 
would begin, " Your Grace,” and end, ” I remain Your Grace’s 
most obedient servant.” Intimates would write “ Dear Arch- 
bishop.” 

In like manner the form for a Bishop would be, ” My Lord,” 
or “ Right Reverend Sir,” or the humblest mode of all, “ Jlay it 
please your Lordship ” Intimates nould write " Dear Bishop.” 
The respective endings to the first three mentioned would be, ” I 
remain. My Lord,” “ I remain. Right Reverend Sir,” and “ Your 
most obedient — or humble — sen-ant ” 

Letters to a Dean are addressed, " The Very Revd. the Dean 
of ” They begin “ Mr. Dean,” or ” Dear Mr. Dean,” accord- 

ing to the degree of acquaintanceship when from equals Humbler 
correspondents begin with ” Very Reverend Sir,” beneath the 
formal designation. 

" Reverend Sir ” is a humble form of address for the clergy of 
lower ranks, otherwise ” Sir,” or “ Dear Sir,” or ” Dear Mr. So- 
and-so ” are correct 

The title Revd. should always be followed by the Christian 
name or initial : " The Revd A. (or Arthur) Blank ’’—not ” The 
Revd. Blank.” 

Wives of Lord Mayors and Mayors have respectively the 
privilege of being addressed " The Lady Mayoress,” and ” The 
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I^Iayoress,” but letters other than those of an officially formal nature 
should begin “ Madam,” *' Dear Madam,” or “ Dear Mrs Blank, ’ 
unless she has a claim to some other rank not dependent on her 
husband’s office as Mayor — or Lord Mayor. 

The feminine relation of a widowed or bachelor Mayor or Lord 
Mayor, who may be nominated by him as Mayoress or Lady 
Mayoress, would be accorded the official title. 

The mode of address for a medical man deiiends greatly upon 
whether he is essentially a physician or a surgeon, also upon the 
“ letters ” to which the degrees he has taken in either branch ot 
the profession entitle him. 

The usual ” passing ” degrees for a phj'sician are : Licentiate 
of Royal College of Physicians {L.R.C.P ) ; Bachelor of Medicine 
(M.B.) ; Doctor of Medicine (M.D ) ; Fellow of Royal College of 
Physicians (F.R.C.P.) And for surgeons ; Member of Ro3'al 
College of Surgeons (M.R.C S.) , Bachelor of Surgery (B S ) ; Fellow 
of Royal College of Surgeons (F R.C.S ) , Master of Surgerj’ (M.S ). 

A surgeon is always directly addressed in a letter as “ Mr.,” 
but “ Esq.” is used on the envdope • “ A. Blank, Esq., F.R.C.S.” 

A letter to a phj'sician or general practitioner would commence 
“ Dear Sir,” or " Dear Dr. Dash.” The envelope may be addressed 
either ” A. Dash, Esq , M.D.” (or other degree letters), or “ Dr. 
A. Dash.” 

If there is any uncertainty over the form preferred^ it is usually 
wiser to write ” Dr.” 

The Lord Chancellor is addressed : '' To the Right Honble. the 

Lord High Chancellor,” or “ To the Right Honble Earl .” 

Below this he would, in a letter, be addressed " My Lord.” 

The same style is adopted in addressing the Lord Chief ]ustice, 
the IMaster of the Rolls, and the Lords of Appeal. 

Puisne Judges are addressed : ” To Mr. Justice Dash,” or " To 
the Hon. Mr. Justice Dash ” (as the case may be), with “ Sir ” 
to begin the letter. 

Judges of the County Court arc addressed : “ To his Honour 
Judge ,” with “ Sir ” to begin the letter. 

> Justices of the Peace are addressed “ A Blank, Esq., J.P ” — 
unless they have claim to a title — with ” Sir ” to begin the letter, 

A new title for women, that of ” Dame,” was created during 
the Great War. It belongs to the highest grade of the Order of 
the British Empire, and where its recipient has claim to no higher 
title through birth or marriage she uses it before her Christian 
name, whether she is being addressed singly or in conjunction with 
her husband, thus : " Dame Nellie Melba, D B.E ” 

Of course Mr and Esq. must not be used together. “ Esq.” 
is never ivntten after a name which is preceded by “ Mr ,” “ The 
Hon.,” “ The Revd ,” or any other title Also, the title “ Esq.,” 
is never used upon invitation cards ” John Citizen, Esq.” will be 
written upon the envelope containing the card, but inside he is 
addressed as " Mr, Citizen.” 

Ill writing official letters, such as are addressed to Government 
Departments, public bodies, individual officials, etc., their title is 
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written nbo\e Uic <ahilatioii, " Sir (or " Pear Sir (or 

Dear Madam),” ” Sir-^,” *' Pear Sira,*' or " Gcnllmcn '* " Voar-s 
faithfully '* 1*; a suitable ctidtnf; 

“ Dear Sir ” is a usual bcRiniiin" for a letter to n lawyer, 
banker, architect, or other business or jirofessinual man. 

Various abbreviations conniionlj- need iii business letters arc 
not pcnnissiblc in private rorrespotidci'cc 

LETTER-WRITING. 

The most appreciated letter from a friend or relation is one 
written with an case which breathes the writer's personality. It 
should be neither cpotisiic, full of jrrievances and woes, nor laboured 
and stilted as though it had been a tiresome duty, but die th.at will 
jrivc the impression of liavinp liccn promjitftl by a sjnccre repard 
for the recipient, because it deals interestingly with just the des- 
criptions, information and news items which will nnpcal_ .specially 
to her Scandal or unkind possip shonhl find no place in letters 

Neatness, daintiness and simplicity should be aimed at both 
as repards the stationery used and the stvlc of the letter. 

Impressions of a person's character, tastes, and the depree of 
culture he or she possesses are often formed from handwritinp, 
Ariythinp in the wav of flourishes and c.xappcration of stvlc should 
be avoided, rciidcntip the wntitip Icpible and iinaiicctcd, and the 
signature should always be very clearly wntteii. 

It is not at all polite to begin or end a letter witb tlie itifonna- 
tion that you arc too busy to wTitc nnj'tbing but a hurried scr.awl. 
It takes only a few more" ininntcs to wntc .a ucat, pleasant letter, 
and the recipient may feel very hurt at not being considered worth 
the extra time and trouble. 

Begin fresh pages m their proper order, so that the rccipicut 
docs not have to twist and turn the letter about to follow its 
.sequence, or when writing on .sever, al single sheets from a stationery 
tablet, place them topctlicr in correct order. 

Never cross a written sheet with further WTiting or sqiiecrc in 
cramped, illegible inessapcs in the marpin It is now considered 
in bad taste to wntc the letters " P S ” before anything which has 
to be added to a letter after it has been finislicd. 

To underline words and sentences in order to emphasize them 
is considered vulgar, and it is not ncccssaiy in a well-phrased letter. 

Social correspondence should not bo tj'pcwrittcii unless for some 
special reason and with an apology or explanation, except in cases 
where the sender knows the recipient will not feel slighted, or when 
there is some understanding between friends in the matter. 

When penning a letter in the third person, great care must be 
taken to keep to the same mode right through 

For instance, it is correct to begin, '• Mrs Blank requests the 
■oleasure of Mrs. Dash’s comp.any . . but altogctlier wrong to 

lapse into another style by ending " and hopes you will be able to 
stay for the dance,” or to end ” Yours sincerelv,’’ which is a further 
deviation from the third-person st3de in which the letter began. 

The third-person style is reserved chiefly for briefly worded 
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invitations and acceptances, for formal notes between less intimate 
acquaintances or strangers— such as a request for a servant’s 
character from some unknown previous employer — and it is also 
considered more expedient for certain business communications and 
letters, oi orders for tradesmen and dependents 

When a letter asking a favour of a stranger requires a written 
reply, a stamp should be enclosed, a case in point oeing that of a 
request for a servant's refeience. 

Nothing of a personal or confidential nature should ever appear 
on a postcard, for much annoyance may be caused to the recipient, 
especially if staying away from her own home, even though the 
writer may not have thought it could matter who saw what was 
written upon it. 

In letters it is not correct to use any title or distinction you 
possess, though ladies writing to strangers — or iii any case where 
it is advisable to supply the information as to whether they be 
married or single — ma}' write (Mrs.) or (Miss), placing the distin- 
guishing word within brackets before the signature. 

LETTUCES, to grow. 

There are two kinds of lettuce in favour — cos (tall) and cabbage. 
The latter is easier to grow, as it docs not need tying. Sow seed of 
both kinds for the main crop early in March. For a steady supply 
sow at intervals of about a fortnight, raking the seed in lightly. 
When large enough, transplant during damp weather about a foot 
apart For winter use sow cos or Victoria cabbage in a sheltered 
spot during September or October. 

LICE, to recognize and remedy. 

Lice are of two kinds, one infests the head, and the other the 
body. 

Head L^ce . — Head lice are small parasites that breed in the hair 
of the scalp They la3'’ whitish eggs called “ nits,” which attach 
themselves to the hair .and give it a beaded appeaiance. 

The presence of the parasites causes itching, this leads to scratch- 
ing- The skin becomes inflamed and festers. The back of the head 
is the commonest place to be attacked. If the head is examined 
in a good light the *' nits ” can be seen glued to the hairs. 

In bad cases, especially in children, the hair should be cut off 
md burnt, the head washed in warm soft soap and water. If this 
does not remove the crusts, olive oil should be applied at night 
and the head washed again the following morning, and white pre- 
cipitate or sulphut ointment rubbed gently into the scalp. Par^n 
oil will kill the lice, but many accidents have occurred through the 
oil_ catching fire. The ” nits ” can be removed by soaking the 
hair in vinegar and water — one part of vinegar to four of water — 
then washing the head, and afterwards combing out the hair with 
a fine tooth comb. 

Body Lice , — These are bigger than the head lice They only 
occur on the parts covered by -the clothes- The face, neck, and 
hands are never attacked The parts affected maj-- fester and give 
rise to big sores. 
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A warm batli should be taken and the body smeared with 
white precipitate ointment The lice lay their eggs in the clothes, 
so the undergarments should be washed in soda water, and the 
other clothes baked in an oven. 

LICORICE, DECOCTION OF, to make 

ij oz _ sliced licorice root 
i6 fluid oz water 

Boil ten minutes and strain Dose, a wincglassful taken freely. 

LICORICE POWDER. 

This IS very useful as a mild aperient for children. Dose i to 2 
drams. 

LILIES, to cultivate 

Lilies do best in deep, well-dug soil or in a fibrous loam which 
is well drained and contains decayed leaf-mould and gritty sand. 
Plant in October 4 to 5 inches deep, and do not take up oftener 
than once in three years 

LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY (CONVALLARIA MAJALIS). to cultivate 
The prime necessitj' for the production of a good bed of lihes- 
of-the-valley is a well-manured soil, soft and loamy with plenty 
of sand, while a shaded south aspect, free from draughts, is the 
satisfactory position The crowns should be planted in early 
autumn, singl}'- and 2 or 3 inches apart, and the surface covered 
with a mulching of well-rotted manure. As soon as the new growth 
appears a weak solution of liquid manure should be applied 
occasionally, and for protection from spring frosts a light covering 
of fern litter is very useful Of the various strains which are sold 
that called Fortin’s maj' be confidently recommended. 

'LIMBS, NUMBNESS OF, to relieve 

Rub well into the skin i oz strong liquid ammonia, 6 tea- 
spoonfuls oil of turpentine, 30 drops laudanum. 

LIME, to remove from new materials when washing 

Soak article in a strong solution of salt and water for several 
hours, or overnight, before washing. 

LIME WATER, to make 

Take a piece of quicklime as big as a good-sized apple, and 
sprinkle it with water. Put it in a gallon Jar full of water and 
allow it to remain there for about 12 hours Decant the clear liquid 
off, and it is ready for use. 

LINEN, a liquid for bleachmg 

A solution should be made as follows . Take J lb. chloride 'of 
lime in i quart soft water. The bottle must be kept closely corked 
Dilute the quantity required with >an equal part of water. This will 
bleach dingy linen, and remove all stains. 
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tlNEN, to give a brilliant gloss to 

Grind a oz. of gtini arabic to n powder and put it into a Jug. 
Pour over it pints of boiling water, cover the jug, and allow to 
remain all night. Xc-vt morning strain off the liquid, and pour 
into a clean bottle, cork and keep for use. A tablespoonful of this 
stirred into a pint of ordinary starch will impart a good gloss. 

LINEN, to mark. 

The following hiiiLs will be found of use in marking linen. 
Shoots are marked about i fool from the hem and in the centre; 
serviettes and towels in one corner; pillow-cases in one comer on 
the right side; and table-cloths in one corner, 2 inches above the 
hem. Kigiitdresscs and chemises should be marked with the 
initials just liclow the o;>emng of the neck. In the case of garments 
with a waistband, mark on the band at the right side. To mark 
stockings sew on a piece of white tape. 

LINEN, to remove mildew from. 

Allow the stained article to soak for about lialf an hour in a 
weak solution of chloride of lime. Then nnsc in a solution of 
i 0£, hyposulphite of sovla in i quart water. Finally rinse in clear 
water. 

LINEN, to remove scorch marks from. 

Cut up 2 onions and extract the juice Add to this I oz. white 
soap, 2 07 . Fnllcr’.s cartli, and i pint vinegar. Boil the mi.xtnre 
and apply it to llie scorched places. Leave it to dry on and then 
wash the material. 

LINEN, to wash 

A little pipeclaj' dissolved in the water used for washing linen 
will save both work and soap,' as well as improving the colour of the 
linen. 

LINIMENT, BELLA.DONNA, a useful liniment for neuralgia, 
rhcumatisiH, etc. 

Take 2 dr. extract of belladonna and i o/. olive oil and stir 
thoroughly together. 

LINIMENT, BLACK, to make. 

Slowly mix i dr. sulphuric acid vvilli i oz. olive oil. When 
cool add 07 . turpentine. This should be applied twice a day on 
lints to remedy swelling of the joints, 

LINIMENT, CAMPHOR, for rheumatism and neuralgia 
Dissolve ^ 07.. camphor in 2 fluid 07. olive oil. 

LINIMENT, EMOLLIENT, for chapped hands, lips, etc. 

• Dissolve together by beating, i dr. camphor, dr. peruvian 
balsam, and i fluid oz. oil of almonds. Then add ^ fluid oz. 
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glycerine. Shake thoroughly aud when cold add 15 drops of oil 
of nutmeg. 

LINOLEUM, to lay. 

Linoleum should always be seasoned in a_ warm room for at 
least 24 hours before it is laid; otherwise it will crack when 
unrolled. Wash and scrub the floor, and before it is _ quite dry 
slowly unroll the linoleum and place in position. The slight damp- 
ness renders it more pliable Tack down smoothly after a few days 
and no wrinkles will result. See also FLOORS, DAMP. 

LINOLEUM, to preserve. (No. i.) 

Wash the linoleum thoroughly with warm soapy water and 
allow to dry; then rub it with a cloth dipped in a paste made of 
boiling water and flour. Merely rub over with a damp cloth when 
the linoleum becomes dirty again. 

LINOLEUM, to preserve (No 2.) 

Do not constantly wash new lino Try rubbing it with bees- 
wax and turpentine once a week. This will give a good polish, 
and only needs to be rubbed well with a duster daily. The polish 
will preserve and harden, making linoleum last twice as long. 

LINSEED OIL, to refine. 

Mi.x 3 oz. powdered litharge with i quart oil. Simmer (stirring 
frequently) until a film of skin begins to form. Remove the scum 
and decant the clear portion when it is cold and settled. 

, LINSEED POULTICE, to prepare and apply. 

Take a piece of old linen or flannel or, if the poultice is for a 
baby, a thin layer of cotton-wool. Pour as much boiling water as 
required into a basin. Sprinkle the linseed into the water, stirring 
rapidly all the time with a spoon until it is smooth and firm enough 
to spread easily. Turn it out on to the linen and spread all over 
with a knife. The poultice may be put into a flannel bag and 
should be applied as hot as can be borne, and the cold poultice 
should not be removed until a new one is ready. To apply the 
poultice hold it in the left hand with the lower end towards the 
patient and bring it up into position. An extra piece of flannel 
may be used next to the skin and slowly removed as the patient 
becomes used to the heat. 

LINSEED TEA, to make, 

i oz linseed J oz. liquorice 

I pint water J oz sugar candy 

"Wash the linseed, put it into a saucepan with the cold water, 
simmer for half an hour; add liquonce and sugar candy; strain 
before using. 

LINT, BORACIC See BORACIC LINT 
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UINUM (FLAX), to cultivate, 

A family wlueli Jiicludes several useful plants tor llic parckn, 
some of them beinf: i>crcunial but belter Irentctl as atinuak 
A. is liolli linrdy auil sltovvy, riid by sowing in autumn 

as veil as spritig a succciision of lifootu may be'bad throughout the 
smmncr; there arc two varieties, one with deep scarlet and the 
other with bright ro'-e flowers. L. ncdioiinnixc is also very* good 
and givc.s a copious supply of Large light blue flowers, beaulilnlly 
vcincil, if the jilant is welf nourished in n light soil. L. fiavuvs is 
n .sin.ilkr but hardy plant with flowers ol a peculiarly soil hue 
of yellow, 

LIPS, a pomade for 

An cJtccUtnl lip pomcnUim which retains its red colour and 
docs not become rancid is prcparctl as follows . 

r 01. paraffin lo drops lemon oil 

i or. vaseline S drops alk.rnnm 

10 drops l^crgamot oil 

Gently warm the paraffin and vaseline and nii.K the rest of tlic 
ingrctiients carefully together. 

LIPS, to remove stains from the. 

Kill) on .a HUlc diluted lemon jtiicc or cold crc.nni to remove 
fruit or nut stains. 

LIVER A LA FRANCAISE, to cook. 

I llj, c.alf’r. or sheep's liver a ic.aspoonfuls ketchup 

I lf>, bread-crumbs i teaspoonful Worcester sauce 

i lb rashers i tcaspoonful herbs 

3 or 4 mu<’hrooms i tcaspoonful chopped parsley 

stock or \vate,r salt and poipcr 

(linough for five or six people 1 

\VcIt wash the liver and cut it into neat slices, lay these on 
a greased h.aking tin; wash, dry and chop tlic mushrooms, mix 
them with the crumbs, parsley', and season nicely'. Lay a little of 
this mixture on each slice of fiver, cover wfith a thin slice of bacon, 
pour round some stock or water, and bake in a moderate oven for 
three-quarters of an hour. Place the liver on a hot dish, add the 
sauces to the stock, boil up and pour round the liver; serve very hot. 

LIVER, CALF'S, stewed. 

i lb. calf's liver 2 onions 

i or. butter or dripping t apple 

I or flour I pot.aio 

pinch of salt and pepper i pt. stock or water 

Melt the butter or dripping in a stewpan. Cut the liver in 
small pieces and dip in the flour, pepper and salt Fry a nice 
brown, then remove fimn pan and lirown the remainder of the flour. 
Add the stock gradually and sUr until it boils. Pclurn the liver 
to the .sauce and add tlic onions, potato and apple ait up Small. 
Simmer gently' for one hour, sca.son and serve very hot. 
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LIVER, SLUGGISH, a remedy for. 

Boil I oz of freslily sliced dandelion root in i pint of_ water 
until reduced to lialf the quantity, and add ^ oz compound tincture 
of horse-radish. Use occasionallj-. 

LOBELIA, to cultivate 

Tins popular plant may be rotighlj' divided into thr^ classes 
— ^the compact or dwarf kind, the free-growing, spreading kind, 
and the tall perennials. It is the dwarf kind which is chien5’’ used 
for ‘‘ bedding out,” being sown in winter under glass and trans- 
planted into boxes for further growth until suf5cientlj^_ established 
for sale when the " bedding-out ” season arrives, while in the same 
wa\' the spreading varieties are raised for filling hanging baskets 
and providing edgings for window-boxes. Various shades of blue 
as well as white may be had in botli these kinds, catalogued under 
such names as Cr5-stal Palace Compact, Emperor William, PuimJa 
Grandi^ora and Magnifica, Pnma Donna (a red variety), Speciosa 
Alba, Speewsa Paxtonia, etc. Fine examples of the tall perennials 
are found in L splendcus, L syphilitica, and L. cardinalis, and 
they are verv’ valuable for the garden as autumn flowers. But they 
are only fairly haTd3'’, and except in warm districts thev' need some 
protection during the winter, being injuriouslv’ affected by moisture 
in cold weather. For that reason it is generally wise to lift them 
after flowering and store them in a dry outhouse or frame, though 
they may sometimes be sufficiently protected by covering the crowns 
with a mound of ashes The}- need a rich, free soil and plenty of 
water during the summer; in fact L cardinalis (perhaps the least 
hardy of the three) is naturally a marsh-growing plant 

LOBELIA, DECOCTION OF, to prepare 

Pick the leaves of the blue lobelia, crush them down and add 
1 dessertspoonful to r pint of boiling water and leave to stand for 
48 hours, when the water should be strained off, and kept for use 
as an eyewash. 

LOBSTER, to boil 

Add_ I large handful of salt to boiling water and boil again 
Throw in the lobster and boil from a quarter to three-quarters of 
an hour according to size 

LOBSTER, to test 

To test a lobster, the tail should be tightly pressed against the 
body; if it does not spring back sharply when pulled out straight 
with the fingers it should not be used. 

LOBSTER AU GRATIN, to prepare 

1 lobster or 4 a tin i egg 

2 small shallots 1 tablespoonful chopped parsley 

I oz butter ' little anchov-y essence. 

I oz flour . salt, cayenne 

i pint milk 

(Enough for four people ) 

Chop lobster into small pieces, lightly fry the chopped shallot 
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in the butter, add the flour and cook, then the milk, simmer for 
5 minutes, put in lobster, parsley, anchovy essence, salt and 
cayenne Stir till it boils, cool and add the well-beaten egg, grease 
some scallop shells, fill with the mixture, sprinkle over some bread- 
crumbs and pour over a little melted butter. Brown in the oven 
and serve ver3' hot 

LOBSTER CUTLETS, to prepare 

1 lobster or small tin lemon juice 

1 oz. flour salt and pepper 

I oz. butter egg- and bread-crumbs 

I gill milk parsley 

{Enough for six people.) 

Cut open lobster, crack the claws, take out the meat and chop 
it fiueh’’; make a roux with the flour and butter, add the milk iu 
which the shells have been simmered, add the lobster meat, lemon 
juice, salt and pepper Put the mixture on a wet plate, divide it 
into equal portions and allow to cool. Form into cutlet shapes, 
coat with egg and bread-crumbs; iry a golden brown in hot fat 
Place a small piece of claw in each cutlet as a bone, place the head 
in the centre of the dish on a bed of fried parsley and place the 
cutlets round If tinned lobster is used, a croflton of fried bread 
can take the place of the head, to support the cutlets. 


LOBSTER MOULD AND SAUCE, to prepare 


1 fresh lobster or J a tin 
3 oz butter 
3 oz. flour 

3 tablespoonfuls milk 


1 tablespoonful cream 
lemon jmee 
i white of egg 
salt, cayenne pepper 


(Enough for four or five people ) 


Make a panada with butter, flour and milk, cook thoroughl}', 
add salt, lemon juice and cayenne. Mince the lobster and add to 
the pan^a with cream and whipped white of egg; put the mixture 
into a well-greased tin or mould and steam for three-quarters of 
an hour covered with greased paper. Turn out and serve with the 
following sauce ; 

4 tablespoonfuls cream i gill milk 

i oz. flour - i teaspoonful lemon juice 

1 oz. butter salt and pepper 

yolk of egg 

Cook the flour in the butter, add the milk and boil; mix the cream 
and the yolk, pour into the saucepan, stir well, cook it but do not 
allow it to boil. Season and serve. 


LOBSTERS AND CRABS, to choose 

The heavy’ medium sized ones are the best Fresh shell fish are 
never sticky or clammj’. 
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I.OVE-I.IES-BI.EEOING, to cultivate See AMARANTHUS. 
LUMBAGO, to relieve. 

Wring out a flannel dipped in scalding water, sprinkle it witb 
spirits of turpentine and apply to the affected parts. 

LUMBAGO, AND RHEUMATIC PAINS, to alleviate 

Mix 2 tablespoonfuls of oil of turpentine with an ounce of 
strong liquid ammonia and 40 drops of laudanum. The lotion 
should be rubbed thoroughly into the skin. 

LUNARIA (HONESTY), to cultivate 

A charming old-fashioned plant — a biennial — ^vexj^ useful for the 
wild garden or for rough banks, where its white or purple blossoms 
and flat silvery seed-pods may be made very efiective; while if the 
branches bearing these seed-pods be cut at maturity and dried in 
the sun they fonn excellent indoor decoration. Seed should be sown 
in spring or early summer and the seedlings thinned out so as to 
ensure strong plants for the following year. Its natural soil is 
chalky ground, but it is perfectly hardy and will thrive almost 
anywhere. 

LUNGS, INFLAMMATION OF THE 

Apply hot fomentations, or linseed meal poultice to the painful 
part of the chest In the case of linseed meal poultices being used - 
change every 4 hours. A doctor should, of course, be consulted. - 

LUPINE '(LUPINUS), to cultivate 

As a hardy annual the lupine is a most useful flower, having 
a large range of colour and being quite eas^’ of culture, while the 
perennial and tree kinds are valuable for the wild garden, and for 
rough, sandy banks, as they will thrive in a poor soil. After 
blooming cut the stems down and mulch. 

LYCHNIS (CAMPION), to cultivate 

A family of hardy perennials, one of which — L. floscuculi — is 
the Ragged Robin found abundantly in our hedges and ditches, 
and of which there are two double varieties in cultivation 
L. chalcedonica is a good border plant growing from 18 inches to 
2 feet high and bearing large dense heads of bright scarlet flowers; 
there is a white variety, but it is not so good L. grandtjlora is a 
handsome plant (with several varieties) bearing fine clusters of 
large flowers with fringe-like edgings, and varying in colour 
through many shades of red to white. All are somewhat susceptible 
to cold and damp, but do well in a warm situation and on a light 
soil They may be raised either from seed or cuttings, and_ are 
considered to be improved by occasional transplanting. In addition 
to the above there are several worth attention, especially L. 'Lagasca, 
a charming little plant for the Alpine garden, profuse in flowers 
of a bright rose-colour. Like most Alpine plants it needs plenty 
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MACARONI CHEESE, to make, 

3 o? macaroni 
1 } 02 butter 
I 02 flour 
i pint milk 

(Lnoufrh for three or four people ) 
tke mac.yoni m fn<=t-boilinfT water with 
20 to jo minutes pram it ami cut in inch Icnrths 


2 02. cheese 
few bread-crumbs 
salt and cajenne 


some s.-ilt for 
Make a sauce, 


u ami cut in inch jcne 

dish^snn^-V macaroni and place m a preased 

and DU? smDf> the remainder of the cheese, 

and^pul some small jneces of butter on toji Ilrown nicely in the 

MACARONI CUTLETS, to make 

I 02 Slam 1 - 

t 02 bu?Ccr '“■‘'t and catenne 

nntl bread-crumbs 

rnr.1- (i-nouffh to make six small cutlets ) 

short mecS mi'TwUh 

butter flour an’ri mVii ^ a panada with the 
ch^e Lxson tvlll Wf/i ^’'ttn and grated 

Se into Mi.ri cayenne, put on a wet plate, 

shapes coat well set aside to cool. Fonn into cutlet 

faL^tick a niece of » golden brown in hot 

dish them in a circle ”r cutlet and 

fried parsley. ” ^ garnish with 

macaroni pudding. .Scr PUDDING, M.ACAROXI 

macaroni, savoury, to cook 

A 3 b small macaroni i «;«* * ^ 

i lb cooked ham or tongue bro-vn i 

I 02 butter longaie brown bread-crumbs 

Ron ft, - W ’’pTo^’oTc ) 

into inch len^]^°meU*the”buUcr 

tongue cut in shr’eS Lur in J ■''dd the ham or 

macaroni, season well’ ^Put the P'*^ 

sprinkle over a few brow^breSn^b? 

a hot oven and serve ad-crumbs, bake for lo mtnutes in 

MACAROONS, to prepare. 

! tb almonds whites of 3 egrs 

’™sr£ Si o, . 

»a , lilH. V.„ma PaCtg'SiiS 
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and force on lo rice paper in small rounds. Put a piece of almond 
on each, sprinkle with sugar. Bake in a cool oven until set. 

MACKEREL, to boil 

four mackerels 
salt 

parsley or fennel sauce 
(Enough for six or seven people ) 

Open the fish just enough to take out the roe, thoroughly 
cleanse the fish and the roe and replace it; remove the eyes. Place 
into salted water just below boiling point, simmer 8 to lo minutes 
according to the size, taking care not to break the skin, which will 
happen if cooked too fast Dish on a folded serviette, garnish with 
lemon and parsley and serve with parsley or fennel sauce 

MACKEREL, to souse 

Lay fish in a dish lengthways; season with salt, whole pepper, 
allspice, and chopped onion. Cover with vinegar and water and 
bake for about half an hour. 

MACKEREL A LA NORMANDE, to prepare 

2 mackerels i teaspoonful chopped herbs 

2 tablespoonfuls bread-crumbs | small onion 

1 teaspoonful chopped parsley salt and pepper 

(Enough for four people ) 

'Thoroughly cleanse the mackerel, split and remove the back- 
bone, also the head aud fins ; mix the stufBng which should not be 
moistened, place it on one fish and lay over the other skin side 
upwards. Sprinkle over a few brown crumbs, dot on some pieces of 
dripping, bake in a greased tin, serve on a fancy paper with a 
garnish of cut lemon and parsley. 

MACKINTOSHES, to clean 

Dip the garment in cold, soft water Spread it flat on a table 
and scrub all over with yellow soap W^en all dirt has been 
removed, dip coat in several waters until suds are removed, but do 
not ivring it Hang out in the air to dry, but not near a fire 

MADELINES, to make. 

2 eggs jam 

their weight in butter 2 oz^ desiccated cocoanut 

sugar glace cherries 

flour carmine colouring 

(Elnough to fill eight darioles ) 

Make mixture as for cup puddings, bake for 20 minutes in a 
quick oven. Make a tablespoonful of jam hot, add a drop or two 
of carmine to improve the colour, brush over the cakes and roll 
them in desiccated cocoanut; place a glace cherry on the top. If 
served hot pour round some jam sauce, coloured nicely; if served 
cold, on a glass dish with a lace paper. 
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road when passing them, or who cany slicks and 
umbrellas so carelessly as to annoy other people. 

2 . Persons of both sexes who hustle unfairly to get on 

crowded public vehicles or push into them arrogantly 
while others are alighting. 

3 . People who will talk during concert, theatre and broad- 

casting performances, and those who at the cinema 
persist in reading sub-titles aloud or disclose the unfold- 
ing of the plot before it is shown on the screen, and 
those who use too much perfume, fidget or cough 
unnecessarily, or smoke in such a careless manner as 
to cause discomfort to their neighbours. 

Whether or no a gentleman should give up his seat to a lady 
has been for some time a much debated question, one view being 
that since modern woman claims equality with man in so many 
ways, she should not expect to receive all the privileges and 
consideration formerly accorded her sex 

I,et us leave it that it is a kindly, chivalrous act on a gentle- 
man’s part to vacate his seat, and the lady should accept it as such 
with a graceful word of thanks. 

It is always correct for a gentleman to offer an unknown lady 
such_ little courtesies as holding open a door for her to pass through, 
picking up an umbrella, parcel, bag or anything she may drop, 
merely saying, “ Allow me,” and raising his hat, not presuming 
on the action as a means to acquaintance. A word of thanks from 
the lady closes the incident, as it would also if he came to her aid 
by attracting the attention of her chauffeur or hailing a bus or taxi 
for her in a crowded thoioughfare when her own efforts were in vain 

There should be no need to remark that when walking with 
a lady the gentleman’s place is on the outside, also that in any 
crowd he should do his best to make a way for her and save her from 
being jostled. Pressing through a dense crowd where two cannot 
walk abreast, he takes the lead, she closely following, both out of 
doors or when entering a public place of entertainment 

Don’t be niggardly over simple little words of apology if you 
know you have inadvertently caused annoyance to any other 
member of the public It is not always possible in a crowd to 
avoid stepping on people’s feet or jostling them, but half the sting 
is taken from a trodden-upon toe if the offender says with evidently 
sincere regret, ” I beg your pardon,” or ” 1 am so sorry,” and the 
well-bred victim will accept that apology with a good grace instead 
of scowling unamiably. 

It is not correct to walk arm-in-arm, but a gentleman may thus 
steer his companion through a crowd or across a busy street. 

Always a gentleman should alight first from a vehicle, then 
offer his hand to the lady, or hand her into a vehicle before himself 
entering. 

A gentleman always raises his hat when greeting or parting 
from ladies of his acquaintance, or when he is with either a lady 
or gentleman who offers recognition to another lady, though she be 
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a stranger to himself, or if he is greeted by a gentleman friend who 
raises his hat in respect of his own companion, but upon meeting 
a lady of his acquaintance he should wait for her to offer the first 
sign of recognition, especiall}' upon a first meeting after being 
introduced to her, or when they are only slightlj" acquainted. 

MANTELPIECES, MARBLE 

Dissolve I oz of soda in a quarter of a pint of water, and add 
to it enough whiting to make a paste. Rub this _ compound well 
into the article to be cleaned, and when dry wash it off with clean 
water. 

MANURING, g-eneral sugrg-estions for. 

On light and free working soil it is advisable to apply stjible 
or farmj’’ard manure in the spring in a partially decayed condition, 
when it can be lightly dug in On heavy and stickj' soils, how- 
ever, it IS best to applj’- " strawy ” manure at the autumn digging 
MTien this is done the action of the weather makes the_ surface of 
the soil friable and suitable for seed-sowing in the spring. 

“ StraiV3’’ ” manure improves the texture of heavy soils, increases 
the warmth, and makes them easier to w’ork. It renders all soils 
more retentive of moisture 

Where stable manure is scarce, green manuring, to some extent, 
replaces it by providing humus or decaj’ed vegetable matter in the 
soil Mustard at the rate of i oz per rod should be sown as soon 
as th? ground is clear, and dug in green before the frost cuts it 
down. R3'e may be sown in September and October and dug in 
about the end of March Sow r3'e at the rate of i lb. seed to the 
square rod and rake in to the depth of an inch. 

All decayed vegetable matter except cabbage stalks and potato 
haulms should be mixed with the manure and dug in Wood ashes, 
soot and poultry droppings (the latter mixed with dr3' soil) are 
valuable manures. They should be stored in a dr3' place and applied 
as a top dressing to green crops in the growing season Coal 
ashes should not be used as they have no mauunal value, and are 
detrimental to both soil and crops 

General Conchtstons — Vegetables should be arranged in groups, 
and one crop, or group of crops, should be followed by another 
making somewhat _ different demands on the soil, and leaving the 
soil in best condition for the next crop. This is the fundamental 
principle in all rotation of crops, which, if carried out intelligently, 
will keep the soil in a better balanced condition, improve the 
quantity and quality of the crop, increase the returns from manures 
applied, and reduce the risks of attack by insect pests and fungoid 
diseases , 

The following table will act as a guide in can^dng out a S3'stem 
of rotation, and also in appl3dng artificial manures to particular 
plots in order to supplement dung • 

Group I — Crops requiring chiefly phosphates and potash : 
potatoes, peas and beans. 
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MARKS, HOT WATER, to remove from a polished table_ 

Make a thin paste of salad oil and salt Place this mixture 
on the stain and allow it to remain an hour or so. Then polish 
with a soft duster. Sec also FURNITURE, to remove hot plate 
marks on. 

MARKS, WHITEWASH, to remove from furniture, floors, windows, 
etc* 

Rub the marks with a soft cloth slightly damped with paraffin 
MARMALADE, to make 

12 Seville oranges 
2 lemons 

Cut up the fruit into four parts, remove pips and slice finely. 
To each pound of pulp add 3 pints of water. Stand for 24 hours; 
then boil till clear and tender. Stand for a further 24 hours To 
each pound of fruit and liquid add xj lb lump sugar. Boil (stirring 
constantly) until the syrup jellies 

MARMALADE, LEMON, to make (No 1.) 

Slice thinly any number of lemons and remove the seeds, but 
take care to leave in all the white pith as this helps to form the 
syrup. Add 3 pints of cold water to each pound of sliced fruit and 
stand for 24 hours Boil until the chips are tender and then stand 
it in an earthenware jar until next day. Add ih lb lump sugar 
to each pound of pulp and boil the whole together until the sjTUp 
jellies and the chips are almost transparent. 

MARMALADE, LEMON, to make (No. 2 ) 

10 lemons, 2§ lb 
sugar, 1} lb to i lb of pulp 
water, 3 pints to 1 lb of fruit 
(Cost IS lod Makes 10 lb ) 

Weigh the fruit Divide the lemons into four and remove the 
pips. Pare the peel and cut into thin chips. Cut up the pulp ; add 
3 pints pi cold water to each pound of fruit, covering the pips 
with a little of the water in a separate bowl. Allow to stand 24 
hours. Put the fruit and water into a presenung-pan, add the 
water from the pips, tie these in a muslin bag, add to the rest, and 
boil all together for an hour. Allow this to stand another 24 
hours. Then weigh the pulp, etc., and allow ij lb of sugar 
to every pound, return to the pan and boil three-quarters of an 
hour, when the syrup ought to set in a clear jelly. Put in clean 
jars and cover 

Note — To cover the marmalade first place a small round of 
thin paper over the top of the preserve, and then cover with parch- 
ment. Write clearly on the cover the date and nature of contents 

The marmalade must be quite cold before covering. 

MARMALADE, ORANGE, to make 

Cut the rind of the oranges (Sevilles) into very thin strips, 
remove the pulp, take out the pips. To ever3’- pound of rind and 
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pulp add 3 pints of cold water and allow to soak for 24 Lours. Put 
it into a pTcscrviiijr pan and Loti till tender. Then weigh it and 
to every pound add thrcc-qu.artcrs of a pound of sug.ar. Boil and 
skira. To test when done jmt some on a saucer in a cool place. 
If it jcllic.s rcmoic it_ To one dozen oranges use two lemons, or 
four li preferred, cut in the same way. 

MARMALADE, WHITE QUINCE, to make. (An old recipe.) 

Scald the quincc.s tender; remove the skin and pulp the ciuinccs 
from the core. With cecty pound of fniit use a pound and a half 
of lump sujpir and half a pint of water. Place the sugar in the 
w,atcr, boil nud scum till there is a thick syrup; then put iu the 
fruit; lioil nud scum on a quick heat lor 15 minutes. 

MARRIAGE. 

The 'Irousscau. — The provision of the trousseau is ciitiiely the 
affair of the bride and her people. 

A brid"’! gown is no longer ucccssanly all while, gold and silver 
tissue or brocade liting frequently used, or delicate colourings 
introduced, while the wearing of a veil or a more elaborate style of 
headdress is ako optional. 

The bride who is mnrncd in her goiiig-away dress wears a hat. 

U'edditsff Presrufs. — " llolfom-drawcr ” presents arc often given 
by intimate friends and relations from the time the engagement is 
an understood thing, but it is aher receiving invitations to the 
wedding that the gcncralil5' of people send Uieir gifts. 

Each gift should bear the sciulcr’s name and good wishes, and 
the cards upon which they arc written should be saved in readiness 
for placing upon the eafious articles when they arc displayed at 
the wedding reception. 

The bndc-ck'cl iniiil promptly acknowledge all presents sent 
to her home, whether sent to hcrie’if by her own friends or to hcrscU 
and her fianc6, or received by her from friends of other members 
of her family, even though the donois arc not personally known 
to her. She must not relegate this duty to nuyouc cEc. 

Gifts for the bridegroom from his own friends arc sent to his 
address, but afterwards removed to the bride’s home to be shown 
with hers. 

Presents should be scut ns soon as possible after an invitation 
is received, for at the last minute — or wltilc on the honeymoon — it 
is trying for a girl to be troubled with the ncknowlcdginciit of 
belated congratulations and gifts. 

The name. — Formerl}’’ it was an understood rule that the bride 
contributed all the linen for her new home, but that understanding 
no_ longer holds good. Strictly speaking, it is now* the rule for the 
bridegroom to ptovidc the entile home, complete in cveiy detail, 
but It is often disregarded, bride and bridegroom both contributing 
their share of the household goods. 

Expenses. — Doubt sometimes exists ns to who p.ays the various 
expenses connected with a wedding. 

The bride’s parents provide Uic flowers for the church and 
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house decorations; the carnage in which she drives to the church 
(and any which may be provided for guests or bridesmaids) and 
they bear the whole cost of the reception. 

The bridegroom pro\idcs his own conveyance to the church, 
that in which he and his ncwly-inadc wife dn\e from the church 
to the reception, and the one in which they afterwards leave for 
the honeymoon. 

He buj'S the wedding-nng, also the bouquets foi the bride and 
her maids. Usually he gives each bridesmaid some little sou\cnir, 
sucli gifts being sent to Ihcir respective homes the evening before 
the wedding. 

From his pocket come the fees for the clergyman and any 
other fees or '• tips ’’ connected with the cercIno^3^ 

The BriAcgroom . — When the bride wears a bridal toilette, the 
correct dress lor tlie groom is a nioriiiug coat, trousers with a pin 
stripe, grey tie, silk hat, white spats and grej' gloves — and a white 
buttonhole — but lu the event of a quiet wedding when the bride 
IS married in her going-awa}' dress or an afternoon frock, a lounge 
suit and soft hat are quite suitable garb for the bridegroom. 

The bridegroom should see beforehand that all matters relating 
to notification of the marriage ccicmony are complete and in order 
according to the fonn by which it is to be solemnized, especially in 
the case of a church wedding, making sure that the vicar or officiat- 
ing minister and church officers arc correctly informed as to the 
date aud hour, fox there are on record some embarrassing mi.s* 
understandings and dilemmas of this nature 

It is advisable, too, for the groom to arrive earlj* at the^ church 
that he may go first to the vestry and give the clerk a note of all 
the particulars required for entry in the register, thus saving the 
delay occasioned if such details have to be discussed and submitted 
after the ceremony 

Amongst the necessary particulars are the bride’s names in 
full, whether spinster or widow', and full names, also occupation 
of her father. 


The bridegroom should of course go thoroughly into all the 
business details of the ev'cntful day w'lth lus best man, giving him 
instructions concerning the arrangements to be made for the 
honeymoon and so forth, and also hand him a 
sufficaent sum of money to cover the fees aud tips, which he will 
pay for hitn, also tram or car fares or anything else which the 
best man will disburse in his name. 

One “ best girl ” may attend the bnde, but of course it is very 
bad form for any friends and relations to show resentment if a 
bnde is unable to single them out for the honour. 

The Chief Bridesmaid — The chief bridesmaid often helps the 
bride m various ways before the eventful day, but when that arnves 
her official duties begin and she should, if circumstances permit, 
be early with her friend to help her in dressing- and in every 
possible way afterwards. 

Later, in the church porch, she, with the other maids, awaits 
the bride’s arrival, and they follow her up the aisle. 
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During the ceremony her place is behind the bride, on the left, 
the other bridal attendants grouped behind her, and she holds 
herself in readiness to take the bride’s gloves and bouquet, then 
later helps her, if necessary, to put her gloves on again, to adjust 
her veil, or render any other little service before the bridal party 
again faces the congregation after the visit to the \ estry , then upon 
the bride’s return home for the leception she remains watchful for 
any little attention her fiieiid may need, finally going with her to 
assist 111 the change fioiu bridal toilette to gouig-away frock. 

The Bndc’s MolUci . — An approaching iiedding makes many 
demands on the time and attention of the btide’s mother. Long 
before the day she will be busy with the details of the trousseau 
aud her own toilette, attending to correspondence and sending out 
the invitations, gning a dinner or other parties in celebration of 
the engagement, cntei taming guests who are staying with her for 
the wedding, aiianging for the music and floral decorations, cater- 
ing for the wedding breakfast or reception — a considerable task if 
the refieshments are home-made — aud setting out the presents in 
the room whcie the icccption will be hold 

Sending out the invitations is a momentous matter if the 
families ha\e a large number of relations and friends 

The invitation is by card, printed in the following manner : 

Mr. and Mis Dash 
request the pleasure oj 

company on the occasion of 
the maniage of their daughter 
Elsa Mary 

With 

Major John Blank, 
at St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, 
on Thursday, May zoth, 
at 2.30 o’clock, 

and afterwards at 

200 Portnian Square, 

R.5.FP. 

The bnde’s mother may either hand a number of the cards to 
the bridegioom’s mother, so that she may invite his relations and 
friends, or a list of them may be given to the bride’s mother that 
she may send these invitations out with her own. It is diplomatic 
so far as possible to post all invitations at the same time. 

The Best Man. — He who accepts the r 61 e of best man also 
undertakes a strenuous duty, especially if the bridegroom be an 
aw'kwardly shy or temperamental soul, for he must take him right 
under his wing, so to speak, and be responsible for him, seeing that 
he does not forget anything. 

When practicable, he will be with him on the eventful morning 
to_ See he is irreproachabty “ turned out,” to relieve him if need 
arises of any last-minute worries or the sending of messages, assist 

Q 
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with the final details ol packing; above all to make sure he has 
not mislaid the ring or forgotten any smallest matter connected 
with the day’s arrangements, then see that they start off in good 
time for the church, where they will stand to the side of the 
chancel steps and await the coming of the bride. 

During the ceremony the best man stands on the right of the 
bridegroom, a little to the rear, taking care of his hat and gloves, 
and also having charge of the ring, which he must produce without 
any fumbling at the right moment, and at the conclusion of the 
ceremony he goes with the bndal party into the vestry to sign the 
register, probably escorting the chief bridesmaid who is, by the 
way, regarded as his special partner during the festivities. 

The best man takes all business deLiils off his friend’s shoulders, 
paying the clergyman’s fees and giving any necessary tips. 

He sees the bndal pair into their carriage or car when they 
leave the church, also the bndc’s parents, then drives off with the 
chief bridesmaid and any of her companions for whom there is 
room. 

At the reception he should be helpful and agreeable to all and 
sundry, and if toasts are proposed he responds to that of the brides- 
maids He attends the bridegroom during his final preparations for 
going away, is responsible for the punctual arrival of the car, sees 
that the luggage is not forgotten and generally does liis best to 
ensure the bridal pair a cheery send-off, without any hitches. 

If they have a railway journey he may be asked to accompany 
them to the station to relieve them of all anxiety concerning the 
tickets or the labelling and stowing away of luggage and finding 
comfortable seats for the journey, then he returns to the house and 
helps to speed the departing guests. 

MARRIAGE FORMS. 

In the Church of England there arc three fonns of marriage : 
by publication of banns , by ordinary licence , by special licence. 

Banns must be published prior to the marriage for three con- 
secutive Sundays in the pansh church of the parish in which the 
parties reside If they live in different parishes, the banns must 
be published in each. The marriage must take place within three 
months or the banns have to be read again 

At least a week before the first Sunday on which it is wished 
that the banns should bo read, written notice must be given to the 
incumbent of the parish, or of each parish, as the case may be. 
This notice must give the Christian and surnames of both parties, 
^ their address in the parish, or respective parishes, their age and 
condition (bachelor, spinster, and widower or widow) 

Marriage by banns can only be solemnized in one of the churches 
at which the banns have been published and the ceremony must 
be performed between the hours of 8 a m, and 3 pm The presence 
of two responsible witnesses is required 

An ordinary licence is an authority granted by a bishop for a 
marriage to be solemnized without publication of banns. Any 
vicar — if not himself a surrogate licensed td issue an ordinary 
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licence — will give information where application should be made. 
Either prospective bride or groom must in person swear before the 
surrogate that there is no lawful cause for impediment of the 
marriage; that one of the contracting parties has for the fifteen 
days immediately preceding lived in the parish ; that — should either 
of the parties be under age — the consent of parents or guardians 
has been obtained. 

A licence obtained from the Faculty Office or the Vicar-General’s 
office is available in any diocese. 

A special — or iVrchbishop’s — licence is an authority granted in 
special cases by the Archbishop of Canterbury only, and allows the 
marriage to be solemnired at any time or place. 

In a Nonconformist Church . — ^A certificate of notice to many 
— obtained from a superintendent-registrar of marriage — is the civil 
form which may be used instead of publication of banns or a bishop’s 
licence 

Notice for obtaining the certificate must be given to_ the super- 
intendent-registrar of the district in which the contracting parties 
have resided for at least seven days immediately before — or for at 
least fifteen days when a licence is required. In cases where the 
parties live iu different districts and the marriage is not to be by 
licence, such notice must be given to the registrar of each district. 
A certificate of notice takes twcnt3'-one days to obtain and a 
certificate with licence oulj' one clear day after the notice. 

The marriage may take place in anj’ church — not Church of 
England— within the district of the superintendent-registrar issuing 
the_ certificate, in the same manner as after publication of banns, 
or in any building lawfully certified as a place of religious worship 
and registered for the solemnization of marriages. The marriage 
for which the certificate or licence has been obtained may, if 
washed, take place at the office of the supenntcudent-registrar before 
the registrar and two witnesses. 

maeriage of widow. 

When a widow marries again she maj'- have a full choral service, 
and church decorations, but even though she be in point of years 
a mere girl, she docs not w'ear an all-white gown, a veil, or orange 
blossoms. A graceful gown of pale grey, mauve or beige is suitable, 
or a quite young bride may wear white with some colour intro- 
duced, but frequently the travelling toilette wnll be worn for a 
quiet affair. In anj' case a hat is worn. If a bouquet is carried 
it should not be an all-white one. 

A widow may be married in church without anyone to give her 
away, though it is quite correct for a near relation to act in this 
way for Imr. She does not have bridesmaids, but may be attended 
oy some friend, not necessarily a spinster, or be accompanied by a 
small son or daughter. .’ft 

A widow removes her first wedding-ring before going to the 
ciiurcn._ whether she then discards it altogetlier or not is a matter 
lor individual preference — and. some reg^ard for the wishes of the 
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second husband Some ladies wear the first ring on the right hand 
with or without having it set with precious stones. 

MARROW. See VEGETABLE MARROW 

MARSHMALLOW. 

whites of 2 eggs 
4 oz icing sugar 

'"'hisk the whites of the eggs for a few minutes, then 
gradually add the sugar, which should have been previously care- 
fully sifted through a fine sieve Continue whisking until the 
mixture is of a fairly firm consistency This is usually flavoured 
with vanilla, or other essence before use. 


MSRVEL of PERU, to cultivate 

MARZIPAN, to make 

^ lb ground almonds 
I egg 


See MIRABILIS. 


I lb icing sugar 
1 tcaspoonful orange flower water 
Rub the_ sugar through a sieve and add the almonds and orange 
water V hip the w hites of two fresh eggs to a froth with a pinch 
ot salt and add to the mixture Beat up with a wooden spoon until 
tnoroughly mixed Form into fruits as required next day. Otter 
iruits may be made by using cloves, cochineal, angelica, etc 

MASSAGE. 

carried out, massage is a valuable curative agent— 
e pecially in fractures where the muscles have wasted from disease, 
if ’^9"^ are allowed to just join. The person, instead 

thp T allowed up and the muscles surrounding 

flnw Twi scientifically massaged Massage hastens the 

the part farthest away from the 
^rirffnn ^ “a.njP^lafions extended npwards towards the trunk, 
unwfri '^Ith the tip of the finger in an 

between the fin ere wasted muscles are grasped and rolled 

at a time thumb, small portions onlj-^ being taken up 

in L stroked with the palm of the hand 

muscles mav be being used alternately. The 

S the h?lf ^ the fingers, or the little finger side 

anv oil hand -should be used without 

any on, ointment, or other lubricants 


MAYONNAISE DRESSING, to 

2 yolks of eggs 
1 gill salad oil 
i teaspoonful mustard 
I tablespoonful vinegar 


prepare. 

1 tablespoonful tarragon vinegar 
r tablespoonful cream 
salt and cayenne 


dron^iT.l‘i^i ®^lt and mustard, stir in the oil 

drop by drop to prevent curdling. When aU the oil is in, stir in 
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the vinegar in the same way , add the cream last of all. This sauce 
will keep some time if kept air-tight and in a cool place. 

MEAD, to make. 

Mix a good pound brown sugar, i oz tartaric acid, and i gill 
treacle with i piut boiling water. Add ^ oz. flavouring extract when 
cool. Add a little of the syrup to ice water to make a delicious 
drink. 

MEADOW SAFFRON, to cultivate. See COLCHICUM 
MEASLES, to treat. 

Measles is speciall3’' catching before the rash appears, and whilst 
the rash is out. 

Ten or eleven days after infection the child has fever, loses its 
appetite, is sleepy and out of sorts, sometimes it starts with vomit- 
ing and chill, or there may be convulsions. The eyes become 
inflamed and waterj'. There is a discharge from the nose and 
cough with expectoration The fever goes down a little, on the 
third or fourth day the rash appears. The fever goes up again 
whilst it IS out, but subsides as the rash goes away The rash conies 
out first on the face, forehead, and behind the ears It consists of 
raised dark led spots in patches, which run together, and leave 
parts of the skin unaffected. The face is swollen and blotchy. The 
rash spreads irregularly to the bod3’' and limbs In about three 
days it IS at its height. It then commences to fade, leaving the 
skin mottled and brown, and later on the skin looks as if it had 
been dusted with fine bran 

The patient should be put to bed in a warm, ventilated room, 
and whilst the e3’es are watering the blinds should be drawn down, 
and the bed should be placed so that the light from the window 
does not fall on the face The cough is the most troublesome 
sr-mptom, and causes the most deaths, if it turns into severe 
bronchitis. Two or three drops of ipecacuanha wine every four 
hours will relieve this. The diet should consist principally of milk 
whilst the fever lasts. The milk may be thickened with cornflour 
or arrowroot 

If the fever is high and the child restless the body may be 
sponged with tepid water. The e3'es should be wiped with a weak 
Solution of boric acid. Bad cough and difficulty in breathing are 
bad signs and require special treatment Discharge from the ear 
IS best tieated by gentle S3Uinging with tepid Cond3’’s fluid The 
child ma3’ be allowed up three da3’s after the fever has gone, but 
should not mix with other children for three weeks 

MEASLES, GERMAN, treatment of. 

The rash appears on the first or second day instead of on the 
fourth as in the case of ordinary measles The rash _ commences 
round the mouth, there may be slight sore throat, cold in the head, 
and fever Later the rash on the face resembles that of measles, 
but the body rash is like scarletina (scarlet fever). It is therefore 
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likely to give anxiety until tbc doctor has given his opinion. 
Isolate the patient and send for the doctor See RASHES, to 
recognize diseases by. 

MEASURES. 

Readers referring to recipes in this volume should use the 
following table oi simple equivalents 

TABLE OF APPROXIMATE EQUIVALENTS 
6o drops or i teaspoonful =i dram (i fluid oz.) 

1 dessertspoonful -2 drams (i fluid oz 1 
I tablespoonful =4 drams ( j fluid oz.) 

1 wmeglassful =2 fluid oz 
1 teacupful =4 fluid oz. 

I tumblerful =8 fluid oz. 

APOTHECARIES’ WEIGHT TABLES 
20 grains =i scruple 
3 scruples = 1 dram 
8 drams =1 oz. 

12 oz =1 lb 
Fluid Measore 
60 minims (drops) = i dram 
8 drams oz 

30 oz, ~i pint 

8 pints =t gallon 

MEAT, to choose. 

_ Good meat is firm and not flabby, when pressed the mark 
quickly disappears. There is no disagreeable smell. It should be 
free from moisture To test meat put in a skewer close to the bone 
and if it comes out clean and smells sweet the meat is in good 
condition. 

MEAT, to preserve in hot weather 

Lightly cover the meat with bran and hang in an airy place 
with pieces of charcoal suspended near by 

meat, BOILED, to make tender 

Add a spoonful of vinegar to the water in which meat is boiled 
This will help to make the meat tender. 

MEAT CAKES, to make. 

J lb minced meat salt and pepper 

1 lb cooked potatoes egg and bread-crumbs 

hide stock parsley 

(Enough to make twelve cakes ) 

Mash the potatoes smoothly, add the minced meat and a little 
stock, mix well, season with salt and pepper, form into small flat 
cakes of even size, coat with egg and bread-crumbs, fry a golden 
brown in hot fat, dram on paper, dish in a circle on a hot dish 
with a fancy paper, and garnish with fried parsley. Serve with a 
good gravy. 
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Meat Jelly 

MEAT JELLY, to prepare. 

1 lb. shin beef i4 pints water \ 

I lb. veal I oz. gelatine 

vegetables to flavour salt and pepper 

Shred the meat and remove all skin and fat, soak it in the 
' water with a pinch of salt for an hour. Put it in a white-lined pan 
with vegetables and herbs to flavour, simmer very gently, removing 
the scum as it rises. Wlien reduced to i pint add the gelatine 
When dissolved season well, remove fat if any, pour into a wet 
mould, and allow to set. 


MEAT, POTTED, to prepare 
1} lb beef 

1 lb ham 

2 oz. butter 
pinch of cinnamon 


2 cloves 
blade of mace 
salt and cayenne 
i pint stock 


Cut up the beef and ham, removing all the skin, gristle and 
fat, put into a stewpan with the spices, cover with stock and stew- 
very slowly till tender. Pass the meat through a mincing machine 
twice, put it into a mortar, add the butter and season well and 
pound until smooth Put into potted-meat jars and cover with 
clarified butter or mutton fat. 


meat, putrid, to detect. 

Bad meat looks flabby and moist, and gives of! a sickly odour. 
In cases where there is doubt about its freshness, a knife should 
be plunged into it and then smelt, or a few bits chopped ofi and put 
in warm water; any bad smell can be at once detected by these 
methods 


MEAT FtiSSOEES. See RISSOLES 

MEAT, TOUGH, to make tender 

Soak tough meat for a few minutes in vinegar and water. 

MEDICINE, hints regarding the giving of. 

Read the label on the bottle. Shake the contents before pouring 
out. Measure the medicine in a marked glass Medicines ordered 
three times a day should be given at 10 a.m., 2 p.m , and 6 p.m.; 
those to be given four times a day, at 8 am , at 12 noon, at 4 p.m., 
and S p m. Take quinine before, and iron after food. 

MEDICINE CHEST. 

A_ well-equipped medicine chest should contain the following : 
Boracic lint, medicated cotton-wool, bandages of various sizes, needle 
and cotton, antiseptic gauze, piece of oiled silk, adhesive tape or 
plaster in two sizes, medicine glass and measure, eye bath, glass 
syringe, clinical thermometer, i pair of scissors, i pair of forceps 
or tweezers, 1 bottle of iodine, a small supply of the most usual 
aperients, small quantity of ipecacuanha wine, sal volatile, sulphur. 
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zinc and boradc ointments, any medicines which have been specially 
ordeted by a doctor. , , ,• 

If any poisons are included in the contents of a medicine chKt, / 
these should be kept m a separate compartment, if at all possible, 
and clearlj" marked to warn anyone g'oin^ to the chest of the fact 
that the}'’ are poisons The chest should be kept locked when not 
in use, and the bey should be hung either on the side of the chest 
itself, or on the wall quite near it 


MEDICINES, etc, the uses of the most common, 

ALUM. — Piles, cuts, etc. 

ACONITE OINTMENT —Neuralgia. 

ARNICA. — ^Bruises, sprains, rheumatism, etc. 

BICARBONATE OF SODA —Acidity, burns and scalds, flatu- 
lence, indigestion, palpitation of the heart, etc 

BORACIC ACID PO^YDER —An antiseptic ; for dusting 
wounds and for fomentations, 

BR.^NDY. — A stimulant for faintness, etc. 

C.A.LOMEL — iVn apenent. 

CAMPHORATED OIL — For external applications 5n chest 
colds, rheumatism of joints, sprains, etc 

CARBOLIC ACID — .4 strong disinfectant. 

CARRON OIL — Bums and scalds 

CASCARA. — .4n. apenent. 

C.4STOR OIL — An aperient. 

C.4M03I1LE, INFUSION OF — Tonic and stomachic. Emetic 
if taken warm. 

EPSOM S.4LTS — An aperient. 

EUC.4L\ PTUS OIL — Colds and catarrh. 

FRIAR^S BALSAM — Colds, cuts, laryngitis, etc. 

GLYCERINE — Chapped hands, colds, coughs, sore throat, etc. 
IODINE.— Antiseptic and for bruises, sprains, etc. 
IPECACUANHA, WINE —A safe emetic. 

MAGNESIA. — For acidity, constipation, etc. 

MENTHOL -For headaches. 
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Meningitis 


OIL OF CLOVES. — For toothache or neuralgia. 

OLIVE OIL. — For constipation. 

PEPPERMINT. — ^For flatulence, colic, griping, etc. 

QUININE. — For colds, fever, influenza, etc , and an excellent 
tonic. 

QUININE, AMhIONIATED TINCTURE OF.— For colds. 

SAL VOLATILE.— A stunulaut. 

SEIDLITZ POWDER. — An aperient and for biliousness, etc. 

SWEET OIL. — A safe antidote in cases of poisoning where 
cause IS unknown. 

VASELINE. — For poultices, skin ailments, sores, etc. 
VINEGAR — For bruises, feverishness, etc. 

WHITE OILS.— For sprains. 

ZINC OINTMENT — For skin complaints, sores, etc. 


fvlENINGITIS. 

The coverings of the brain become inflamed. It is most common 
in children and may follow measles or whooping cough Children 
who are suffering from consuniptioii, hip-joiut disease, or glands in 
the neck, aie .specially liable to it. It is also sometimes caused by 
children paddling in the hot sun without hats 

Symptoms . — The child is out of sorts, restless and irritable, 
loses its appetite and ‘is very constipated. He gets thin and ill- 
looking, complains of headache, vomits, or maj' have a convulsion 
the headache becomes worse and the child puts its hand to its 
head and cries out in pain There is slight fever The child curls 
Itself up in bed, is annoyed if it is disturbed and shuts its eyes 
to keep out the light There may be a squint . the child is drowsy, 
and the head is drawn backwards. The abdomen is hollowed out 
like a boat : food is taken badly and the bowels are constipated 
In bad cases the limbs are paial}'sed and rigid, convulsions occur 
and the child becomes unconscious. Consumptive meningitis is 
nearly always fatal 

Tieatmcnt — The room should be darkened and kept very quiet 
An ice-bag should be applied to the head and the back oi the 
neck blisteied At the conimeucenient of the illness a good dose of 
castor oil will relieve the bowels, but later on nothing given by 
way of the mouth has much effect The diet should consist of 
milk and beef tea The disease is very serious and skilled advice 
should be obtained. 
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Milk 


MICE, WHITE, to feed. 

These animals may be fed upon nuts, wheat, oats, beans, peas 
and bread soaked in milk. 

MICHAELMAS DAISY, to cultivate. 

Under this name is commonly known the perennial aster or 
stanvort, a hardy, bush-like plant which may well find a place in 
our gardens not only because of the beauty of fonn and colour which 
the many varieties display, but also because of their blooming so 
late in the autumn. The best effect of the plants is often Tost 
through the mistake of tying them up in bundles against a stake, 
instead of allowing them to grow m masses and support each other. 
All varieties may be raised from seed by sowmg in pots or pans in 
autumn; the seedlings should be ready for planting out in the 
spring and flower the following autumn. 

MIGNONETTE, to cultivate. 

The delightful fragrance of this plant ensures its welcome. Of 
the various varieties, Machet, with its bold spikes of reddish-brown 
flowers, is a general favourite, especially as a pot-plant. For winter 
flowering indoors the seed should be sown about August in a com- 
post of sandy loam and leaf-manure, taking care to sow thinly. 

MILDEW, to remove 

Rub the spots with soft soap mixed with powdered chalk. Lay 
in the sun to dry. 

MILDEW, to remove from plants 

Syringe either with a solution of i or. nitre in i gallon water 
or with a mixture of sulphur and soap suds. 

MILK, precautions in using. 

Boiling renders milk easier to digest, and kills the poisons of 
the various diseases that may have gained access to it. Milk 
should always be scalded ; and if there is the slightest doubt with 
regard to its purity, it should be gently boiled for half an hour. 

MILK, to prevent from boiling over. 

The edge of the saucepan should be rubbed with butter. 

MILK, to prevent souring. 

A little scraped horse-radish placed into milk will keep it sweet 
for several days. 

MILK, to test. 

Blace a bright steel knitting needle into the milk. If,_ on 
removal, the milk adheres and dnps off slowly it is pure; but if it 
rubs off leaving the needle bright, it is adulterated. 

MILK, BAKED, to prepare 

Put the milk in a jar and cover the opening with white paper. 
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Mince Pies 


Milk Lemonade 


Bake in a moderate oven until the consistency of cream. Is a 
suitable food for the most delicate stomach. 


MILK LEMONADE, to make. 

Pour i pint boiling water over i tablespoonful of sugar, then 
add i gill each of sherry and lemou juice Stir well until the sugar 
disso'hes, adding | pint cold milk. Again stir until the milk 
curdles. Strain through a cloth or j'elly bag. 

MILK, SOUR, to sweeten. 

Add a little carbonate of magnesia to milk or cream that has 
become slightly sour. 

MIMOSA (ACACIA), to cultivate 

Strike cuttings of hall matured wood with a “ heel ” in a hot- 
bed in July or August or sow the seed when ripe. Put into pots 
in sandy loam and leaf-mould in summer after blooming The 
plants should be placed out of doors in a sheltered position in 
summer and taken in again in September. After flowering, cut 
back the straggling shoots. 


MINCE, to prepare. 

1 lb. cold meat i pint stock 

I 02 butter or dripping- parsley 

I 02. flour - salt and pepper 

I shallot 

(Enough for five or six people.) 

Pass the meat through a mincing machine or chop it finely, 
make a sauce with the butter, flour and stock, adding the finely- 
chopped shallot or onion, boil it well, add the meat and seasoning; 
serve on a hot dish with a border of mashed potatoes, or sippets 
of toast or poached eggs, garnish with parsley. 


MINCEMEAT, to make. 
I lb raisins 
1 lb currants 
I lb, sultanas 
1 lb apples 
i lb candied peel 
i lb suet 
pinch of salt 


} lb Demerara sugar 

1 teaspoonful cinnamon 
J of a nutmeg 

rind and juice of 2 lemons 

2 tablespoonfuls orange mar- 
malade 

J pint rum 


Stone the raisins, chop the suet, peel and core the apples, wash 
the currants, chop all finely except the currants. These should be 
added last with the spices, salt, marmalade and rum Mix well 
together, put into jars, tie down and store in a dry place. 

Note — This quantity will make about 6 lb. mincemeat 
Brandy may be used instead of rum if preferred. 


MINCE PIES, to make. 

mincemeat 

flaky Or puff pastrv- 

Roll the pastry out to about a quarter of an inch in thickness, 
cut into rounds, Une some patty tins with some of the rounds, brush 
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S.'J.I 

roiitul tlie c'lftc'i with watfr, fint in niincpsucnl, place on a 

cover, pre^-i tt!<' t'lljrr*. (op* llitr, work tlitni «p with a knife, bru*:!; 
vviUi c.lsilc of '.pfinkle with cantor snsnr, and bake in a quick 
oven for, alwiit c; innuitcv. Siive hot c.r cold. 

MINT, to propafrate. Sff UnKBS 

MINT SAUCE. Set SAUCn, MINT. 

MIRABILIS (MAUVO. OF PCRin, to cultiv.atc 

A hnU-lnrdy tnl cront pMcniMal vvliieli tmv be treated ns a 
halMnidy annn.a! and tni'cd from se<‘d bv 'ovvintt enlv in the year 
in heat, priri.ini'' of! the ‘-ec.llmp.s to harden in a cold frame and 
plnnlinp; otU in June into a warm soil whric th'‘V can pet plcntv’ 
of *!i!ti. Af. /r'a/a i*-. thf variitv' nsnallv proven, a li.iniKome plant 
sonic c or .t I'-el liitdi and <•< vdopint; into a tKn''" bush cov. ltd vv.tb 
flowers V iVvitip in colour from while to \cHow, red and ptirrile i:i 
manv shades M. nitiKifrai.r i? a ‘niidl'-r phut vvith_ fine clusters 
of hriphl reddi'di-pttrple dowcp-, while M. fettp/d 'm is rcmarkahle 
(as its name indicates) for tls Ions’ tntmlar flowcis, which are 
enriched with centres of btilli.int red 


MinnonS, to remove si.ainn on. 

Make a fin’le of fine whitrnp and mclhvlnted spirits Riih this 
over the mirror and allow to drv on. Tlicn nih it ofi and polish ns 
iisnal. 


I wirirplassfiil vineRar 
I onion 

I (e.ispnonfiil red currant jcllv 
I icasivanriful capeis 
i leaspoonful lemon rind 


MOCK GAME, to prepare, 
j 111 hfcf *tc.ih 
3 or ;! r^sher^ 
t 01 Initier 
I or. flour 
i rnrit stork 
rah and pepper 

Cut the meat into thin ••qiiarcs, lav a jdeec of bacon on e.ach. 
roll up and secure with thread nr n match, dip in seasoned flour, 
frv in the Initter; t.akc mil the tnent, brown tlic remninder of tlic 
flour, add the .stock, stinin" till it boils; put in meat, chopped 
onion, rajicrs, lemon rind, and stew till tender; npaiiire the meat 
on a hot dish, add the jcllv to the Rravv, season it, strain it over 
the meat, and pnniish with sippets of fried bread. 


MOCK TURTLE SOUP. Srf SOUP. MOCK TURTLE. 

MOLES, a remedy for. 

llydroRcn peroxide is n very effective remedv for moles. Soak 
a piece of _ eotton-vvool with the aliovc and npplv to the rnole for 
.about 5 mimiles. This should lie done twice a dnv — rnorninsr and 
cveiiinjr. q'lio irritation of the skin produced hv this treatment inav 
be soothed by afterwards nibbing n little lanolinc on the spot. 



Monarda Didyma 2oi- Motoring Etiquette 

MONARDA DIDYMA (BEE BALM), to cultivate. 

A liard}' perennial tlirirung in any foil and well suited tor the 
wild garden ilL didyma (known as Osrvego Tea) is a fine variety 
bearing whorls of deep red flowers which last a long time and 
attaining a height of nearly 3 feet; while M. kalviiana^ is a still 
larger and more showy plant with flowers of brilliant cniiison. In 
both cases the best eflect is obtained by massing the plants together 
in bold groups. 

MORTAR, FIREPROOF, to make. 

hlix 2 parts of best lime and 1 part of smith’s black dust witli 
the necessary amount of water. 

MOSQUITO BITES, to prevent See STINGS AND BITES, 
INSECT. 

MOTHS, to keep from clothes 

A piece of linen damped with turpentine and put into the ward- 
robe or drawers for a day two or three times a year acts as a 
preventative against moth. 

MOTORING ETIQUETTE. 

In towns and cities the trafSc is under such close police siipCT- 
vision that any infnngement of regulations quickly* meets its 
reward, hut it is on the open road that we depend largely* for safe 
and comfortable travelling upon the regard shown by other drivers 
for the etiquette of motoring. 

Many are the complaints made about want of courtesy or com- 
pliance with rules on the part of drivers of both sexes, some of the 
chief ofienders and grievances being : 

1. Cars of all sizes and descriptions which tear along peaceful 

countiy roads, through villages and round winding lanes, 
without slowing down, caring nothing about scaring 
pedestrians or smothering them with dust and mud, and the 
danger to children and live stock. 

2. Drivers who fail to slow down when turning out of a side 

road into a main thoroughfare. 

3. Cars which race past others emitting clouds of " exhaust,” 

with its accompanying unpleasant odour; those which trv 
to race everything else on the road, no matter if it means 
taking and causing risks to life and limb or damage to 
other cars as they* cut through, in defiance of all rules 

4. A lack of courtesy in making way when two cars meet in a 

narrow lane, so that one is forced into a ditch or half-way- 
up a bank, or when a slow-travelling car in a long, narrow 
lane will not even try to draw sufficiently* in to one side 
to allow the passing of another. Or it may be a passing 
motorist who stamps himself a " hog ” bv drawing in so 
much to the left that a slower car is practically squeezed 
off the road. 
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5. The arrogant motorist who races along poorlj’-lit or unlighted 
roads at night with glaring head-liglits of tremendous 
power, which he docs not attempt to “ dim ” when approach- 
ing other cars, the drivers of which arc nearly blinded bj' 
the sudden brilliance just ahead. 

6 jMotorists who are careless 0%'er giving the requisite signals 
to any cars behind when they are about to draw up or turn 
aside, and those who use abominably noisy hooters and sirens 
indiscriminately, arrogantl3', or for the cruel sport of scaring 
people uunccessanh'. 

AVhen using an hotel or public garage, respect the rights of 
other car-owners instead of adopting the often met with practice 
of shoving other cars into less convenient positions for 3'our own 
advantage. Always tr3' to place 3’our car so as least to impede the 
easy' withdrawal of others. This same rule of course applies to 
parking cars in the oixm, whether in town or at race or other sports 
meetings and public gatherings. 

To attempt to show oh skill as a driver by taking risks and 
indulging 111 spectacular exploits is exceedingly ill-bred on any' 
public land or highway. 

Passengers lu a car should not talk to the dnver or in any' way 
distract hLs attention when he is ncgobating traffic or driving under 
any circumstances which present difficulty'. 

A lady driver should see guests of her own sex into their places 
before entering her car, unless she is driving a two-seater, or any 
one so built, Uint it is necessary' for licr to lake her own scat first. 

A lady driver may remain in her scat until her guests have 
alighted, unless any should need assistance, when there is no gentle 
man present to give it, but a gentleman driver alights first when 
practicable and hands out his passengers. 

MOULD HONEYCOMB, to make, 

3 eggrs 2 07 castor sugar 

I pint milk lemon qr vanilla flavouring 

i oz gelatine 

. (Enough for five or six people.) 

Dissolve the gelatine in the milk, beat the yolks of eggs, pour 
over the hot milk, return to the saucepan and stir till it thickens; 
add the sugar and flavouring, whip the whites stiffly, stir them 
lightly to the mixture, pour into a wet mould and leave till set- 

MOURNING, wearing of. See BEREAVEMENTS 
MOUTH WASH, to make. 

Dissolve 60 gr. thymol in 3 oz. spirit rectified. Mix 10 or la 
drops in a tumbler of water and use as a mouth wash. 

MUFEIN8. 

1 lb flour pinch of s.alt 

2 oz margarine or butter 1 oz compressed yeast 

1 dessertspoonful sugar i egg 

I pint milJe 

Sift flour and add salt Melt the margarine or butt^ in a pan 
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and then add the milk, making it lukewarm. Beat the yeast and 
sugar to a cream, then add well-beaten egg and the lukewarm milk 
and butter. Pour this mixture gradually into the flour and beat 
well for about ro minutes Cover the basin and put in a warm place 
for about hours, by which tune the mixture , should have well 
risen Grease some mtiflin rings and about half fill them with the 
mixture Place on a hot greased griddle and cook for about 5 or 6 
minutes, when the muffins should be nicely bi owned on one side 
Remove the rings, turn muffins over and brown the other side. To 
serve, split open, butter and sen-e while hot on a hot dish 


MUMPS, symptoms and treatment of. 

Slumps IS a highly contagious disease, in which the gland 
situated below the ear is enlarged and inflamed It occurs mostly 
in children, who catch it one from the other. 

Two or three weeks after infection the child complains of being 
ill, or the first sign may be pain and swelling under the ear, the 
^jaw IS stiff, and there is pain and difficulty in eating, the tonsils 
'’and thioat mav also be inflamed In about two days the other side 
becomes affected The complaint lasts fiom four to six days, and 
then commences to get better and, as a rule, eight days from the 
first symptom the child is all right again 

The patient should be in a room bj' himself, and, if necessary, 
in bed. The bowels should be opened, and hot fomentations applied 
to the painful parts The mouth should be washed out with weak 
Cond}'’s fluid The diet should be fluid The patient is infectious 
for tiiree weeks from the onset 


MUSCULAR RHEUMATISM. See RHEUMATISM, MUSCULAR 


MUSHROOM BEDS, to make 

hlake the bed out of doors from April to July. It should be a 
firm ridge, about 4 feet high by 6 feet wide, composed of dung and 
loamy soil, and should be drained by a trench dug all round it 
The spawn should be put into shallow holes when the bed has 
attained a temperature of 80°, it should be covered with soil and 
then further covered with straw kept in place bv mats It will take 
about eight weeks to produce the crop, and the temperature of the bed 
should continue at not less than 60° during that time Moisture is 
important, but when watering be careful that the temperature of 
the water is a little above that of the bed. 


MUSHROOMS, to dry. 

After wiping with a dry cloth remove the skin and the brown 
part and place in a moderate oven on paper to dry' Then put them 
in paper bags and hang in a dry place until required for use. 
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Mustard Plaster 


MUSHROOMS, to stew. 

i lb musbrooms i gill brown sauce 

I oz butter salt and pepper 

chopped parsley 

Peel and well wash the mushrooms, remove the stalks, melt 
the butter in a stewpan, put in the mushrooms and fry for a few 
minutes; add the brown sauce and simmer gently for 15 to 20 minutes 
till tender, season with salt and pepper, and serve sprinkled with 
chopped parsley. 

MUSHROOMS, to test. 

To distinguish these from poisonous fungi sprinkle a little salt 
on the spongy part, or gills, if they turn yellow they are poisonous, 
if black wholesome. 

MUSSELS, to test. 

Boil with the fish a silver fork or spoon. If the silver retains 
its brightness they are wholesome, but they are poisonous if the 
silver emerges black or of a dark colour. 

MUSTARD, as an emetic See EMETICS 

mustard and CRESS, to grow ' 

Sow the seed thickly and cover lightly with soil in March or 
April in a sunny spot The cress should be sown a few days earlier 
than the mustard Sow for succession at intervals of a fortnight 
until September in the open, and for winter use from October to 
March in boxes under glass 

MUSTARD BATH, to prepare! 

A mustard bath is a good stimulant, especiall}' for children 
who are in a state of collapse Add 2 tablespoonfuls of mustard, 
previously mixed in a cup with water, to a gallon of hot water. 
The hand of the attendant should always try the water before a 
child is put into the bath. If a thermometer is used, the tempera- 
ture should be 100° Fahrenheit 

MUSTARD, FRENCH, to make. 

Take i oz best powdered mustard, i saltspoonful salt, a few 
tarragon leaves and i clove of garlic minced fine Place on a plate, 
add 4 gill vinegar, and dilute to proper consistency. Mix with a 
wooden spoon and leave for a day. 

mustard, german, to make. 

Mix with vinegar 2 tablespoonfuls of mustard, i tablespoonful 
of salt, I tablespoon ful castor sugar, a pinch of cayenne pepper, the 
juice of a small omon and i tablespoonful of melted butter. 

mustard plaster, to make 

Equal parts of flour and mustard spread on adhesive material 
or brown paper. A layer of gauze should be ' spread between the 
plaster and the skin. 

E 
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Mutton Cutlets 


MUTTON BROTH, to prepare. 

2 lb scragr end neck of mutton i onion 
I quart water i oz pearl barley 

1 carrot salt and pepper 

I sprig- parsley 

Remove the meat from the bones, cut it up finely, chop the 
bones, soak in a basin with the water and a little salt for an hour. 
Put it into a saucepan with the vegetables and cook \ery slowly, 
removing the scum as it rises, blanch the pearl barley and add it. 
When the meat, bones and fla\ouniig \egetablcs ha\e been removed, 
the meat cut in tiny squares and the vegetables in dice may be put 
in if allowed, season and sprinkle chopped parsley over. Remove 
fat with kitchen paper if served at once. 

MUTTON CUTLETS, to cook. 

best end of neck of mutton mashed potatoes 
egg and bread-crumbs vegetables for garnish 

salt and pepper brown or tomato sauce 

(Enough to make six or seven cutlets.) 

Saw off the chine bone carefully and the end of the bones, 
allowing two inches below the eye of the cutlet; divide the cutlets, 
trim them, keeping the bone clean; dip in salt and pepper, then egg 
and bread-crumbs. Pry in a sautd pan till a nice brown, turning 
them occasionally; dish in a circle on a border of mashed potatoes, 
fill the centre with peas, sprouts or any suitable vegetable; strain 
a good browm or tomato sauce round. 

MUTTON CUTLETS A LA REFORME, to prepare. 

best end of neck of mutton 2 oz tongue 

1 carrot mashed potatoes 

2 truffles salt and pepper 

3 gherkins reforme sauce 

cooked white of egg 

(Enough to make six or seven cutlets ) 

Cut and trim the cutlets, dip in a mixture of trimmings of 
truffles, tongue and gherkins seasoned, then coat with egg and 
bread-crumbs Fry a nice brown in a saute pan, dish on a border 
of mashed potatoes, make a garnish with shreds of carrot, gherkin, 
truffles, tongue and white of egg, shake in butter and season, pile 
it 111 the centre and pour rdforme sauce round the cutlets 

MUTTON CUTLETS A LA SOUBISE, to prepare 
best end of neck of mutton 4 or s onions 
li oz. flour salt and pepper 

1 oz butter egg and bread-crumbs 

i pint milk 

(Enough to make six or seven cutlets.) 

Cut the cutlets from the neck of mutton, trim and shape them 
neatly; cook the onions till tender in milk, pass them through a 
sieve; cook butter and flour together, add the milk and the pur^e 
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of onions, cook thoroughly and well season, allow it to cool. Fry 
the cutlets a nice brown in a saute pan, spread on the mixture, set 
aside to become firm, coat with egg and bread-crumbs and fry in 
hot fat. Dish on a border of mashed potato and pour some good 
gravy round 

MUTTON HARICOT, to prepare 

best end of neck of mutton i oz butter 
1 turnip 1 oz flour 

I carrot } pint stock 

I onion salt and pepper 

bouduet ^arm 

(Enough for four or five people ) 

Cut oS the chine bone ktid the end, divide into chops, remove 
any superfluous lat , fry the cutlets a nice brown in the butter, 
remove them and brown the flour well, taking care not to let it 
burn, add the stock and stir till it boils, put in the meat, herbs 
and vegetable trimmings and simmer gently for two and a half hours. 
Place the meat on a hot dish, season the gravy and strain it over , 
garnish with carrot and turnip cut in fancy shapes and cooked 
separately 


MUTTON, LOIN OF, to stuff 

4 lb loin of mutton i teaspoonful herbs 

4 oz bread-crumbs little grated lemon peel 

z oz suet I egg 

r teaspoonful chopped parsley salt and pepper 
(Enough for eight or nine people 1 
Carefully bone the loin, taking away as little meat as possible ; 
make a seasoning with the bread-crumbs, chopped suet flavouring; 
season well, bind with egg, place it in the loin where the bone was 
removed, tie up firmly with tape, roast in the oven, serve as other 
joints with gravy poured round. 


NAIL HOLES, to fill in. 

Fill in with a mixture of glue and fine sawdust. Allow this 
to dry well, when it will take any kind of nail 

To prevent nails from bending when being hammered into hard 
wood, dip the points into lard or oil. 


NAILS, a cleaning wash for the 

Dissolve 6o gr. oxalic acid in 20 oz rose water Dip the nails 
in the solution; wipe and polish with chamois leather and " buffer.” 

NAILS, a powder polish for the 

Work into powder and mix 4 dr. fine putty powder 8 gr 
carmine and 5 drops rose oil Apply a little to the nails and polish 
with a chamois leather. 


NAILS, a varnish for the 

After using a nail polish the following mixture greatly enhances 
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tlie brilliance . lo dr. chloroform and i dr. paraffin wax. Apply a 
little of this varnish to the nails and then polish, 

NARCISSUS, to cultivate 

These should be treated in the same way as hyacinths, but 
plant in a well-worked moist loam. Do not force dafiodils. 

NASTURTIUM, to cultivate. 

These may be grown in a light poor soil. Sow the seed thinly 
about I inch deep any time from March to June and thin out from 
I foot to i8 inches apart when large enough The seeds are very 
useful for pickling. Cuttings for the double species should be 
struck in a cold frame in August or September; this variety does 
not seed. 

NASTURTIUMS, to pickle. See PICKLES. 

NEMOPHILA (CALIFORNIAN BLUEBELL), to cultivate 

One of the Hardiest of annuals and of much value for edgings 
or small beds by reason of its compact growth. Seed may be sown 
either in August, for spring flowering, or in April, and in the place 
where the plants are intended to bloom, though they will bear 
transplanting if it be carefully done A light soil is desirable, in 
order that the seed may germinate freely and the plants be restricted 
from rank growth. N. insigms is an excellent species with sky- 
blue flowers and varieties of white, purple and striped; N. atomana 
has white flowers touched with blue, and has varieties of sky-blue 
and black, and white and black ; N. discotdahs has flowers of dark 

S urple and of dark red, both edged with white, while N. maculata 
as particularly large flowers of both white and mauve. 

NERVOUSNESS, to treat 

The best treatment for this disorder is early rising, plenty of 
exercise (especially out of doors) and cheerful company. Late 
meals should not be taken and overstudying and excitement should 
be avoided. 

NETTLE RASH, the treatment of 

This IS usually caused by eating some kiud of food which dis- 
agrees with the sufferer, and an emetic should be given if the food 
has recently been eaten. Then give an opening medicine. Take a 
warm bath each night in water which contains a large piece of 
common washing soda. A little boric ointment or powder should 
be applied if the spots are broken and during the day they should 
be touched with a solution of i leaspoonful of carbonate of soda 
in. ^ pmt of boiling water. The diet should be light. 

neuralgia, a remedy for. 

A valuable remedy is aconite ointment. Rub thoroughly and 
carefully together 3 dr. alcoholic extract of aconite and 2 dr. lard. 
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neurasthenia. , 

CniiSi'S.— SjUock, Fcvctc iujurj-. ovcrwotl: o’- 
Sv»t;>{oinj.— llcnanche, •.ite;)lc<'>itc- s, l.nigtsor, 

•ibshty to concentrate on .'iiu s.aiHcul.u tbis’K or to exert the 
iiniecfc'^ c\cn ■‘ligbllv 'Utlionl fatigue, 

TfCiiinsci!! —Change ol air and inuonnilnig';, ma^aage and 
cloctncal treatment. 

NJCOTJANA, to cultivate, Stt TOUACCO PLANT. 

NIGELLA {LOVE-IN-A-MIST}, to cuUtvate. 

A hardy annual nlucli it altjnct)\c not otily for it^ fioucr*? Lnt 
for its ijccn'liar fcatlicrj .'lul thorn-ljlce giowth, a-- jr.tUc.atcd by tls 
name of lorc-in-a-imet. The hcsi-l.nowsi varieties ate N. rfaniOiCfna 
and iV UisjHWictt, tn both of nUich there arc ‘crtral cohnijs— 
niiitc, blue and ntirplc Seed --honid be fonn m March in light 
soil and in tlic place nhcrc tbe plants .xre intciuled to bloom, as 
the seedlings often do not bc.ir tniiisplanting 

NIGHTMARE, to prevent. 

JO grams carbonate of soda i dr. sugar 
3 dr. coraiiQund tincture of i or peppermint viatcr 
cardamoms 

Mix, and repeal the dose setcral nights in sncccssion, 

NIGHT SWEATS, to treat. 

The patient should lie dried and the night garments and the 
sheets, li nccc.-sary, changed Sponging with liihcwann vinegar 
and water may dimmish the perspiration, 

NIPPLES, SORE OR CRACKED. 

Cansis— The nipple has not been properly dned after suckling 
and consequently citlicr becomes sore or cracked. 

Ticatnicnt — Well dry the nipple after suckling and apply a 
little lanolinc which should be removed befoic the baby is again 
put to the breast. A nipple shield may be worn. If tlic pain is 
severe, the breast should not be used and the milk -should be 
drawn off with a breast pump. 

NITRE DROPS, to make 

Mix with water 3 oz nitre, 1 lb. sugar and 10 drops essence 
of lemon. 

NOISES IN THE EAR. See EAR. to relieve noises in the. 

NOSE, BLEEDING FROM THE. to stop. 

Slight bleeding may be bencficinl, especially in full-blooded 
persons, and often gives rebel to headache. If .severe, cold water 
should he applied to the nose and nape of neck, and the nose lield 
between tlio finger and thumb. If this docs not niTCst it, a hand- 
kerchief should be torn into strips and the nose plugged. 
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NOUGAT, to make 

whites of 2 egg's vanilla flavouring 

3 lb icing sugar 5 02 almonds and pistachio nuts 

Blanche the almonds and cut them into thin strips. Beat the 
whites of eggs and mix with the icing sugar to a firm paste Add 
the almonds, pistachio nuts, and the vanilla. Spread about ^ inch 
thick on wafer paper, put another sheet of wafer paper on top 
and piess between two plates. Leave to dry in a warm place. 

NUT CUTLETS. 

6 02 shelled haiel nuts i teaspoonful Worcester sauce 

3 07 vermicelli 1 egg 

1 teaspoonful tomato sauce bread-crumbs 

Put the nuts and vermicelli through the nut-raill. Use the 
sauces to mix to a stiff consistenc}’’, then roll out until about 3 inch 
thick. Shape into cutlets, dip in egg and bread-crumbs and fry in 
boiling oil. 

OAK, to make an oil for graining. 

Grind vandyke brown in turps ; as much gold size as will set 
it, and enough soft soap to make it stand the comb. Add a little 
boiled oil if it sets too rapidly. Put a teaspoonful of gold size, i 
pint turps, and as much soap as will lay on a sixpence. Then 
mix a little soda with water and remove the veins 

OATMEAL GRUEL, to make. 

Mix to a fine paste 1 tablespoonful of oatmeal and 3 or 5 times 
as much water. Add i pint boiling milk with a pinch of salt 
Pour into a saucepan and boil gently for about 10 minutes 

OBESITY, treatment for. 

Take regular e.xercise and eat in moderation. Potatoes, pastry, 
milk puddings, jams, sugar, fat, and bread should be avoided or 
partaken of spanngl}'. Beer and sweet wines are harmful. 

The diet should consist of lean meat, fish, gieen vegetables, 
and a little fruit. Clear soup is preferable to thick, and toast to 
ordinary baker’s bread Claret 01 weak whisky may be drunk 
A pint of hot water a quarter of an hour before food will, in some 
cases, considerably reduce the weight. 

ODOURS, NOXIOUS, to remove 

To get rid of the odours of tobacco, new paint, etc., place a 
large bowl of fresh cold w'ater in the room at night. Remove all 
tobacco ash and cigar ends. In the morning all noxious odours 
will be removed. 

OIL, BURNING, to extinguish 

On no account must watei be thrown on burning oil, because it 
causes the fire to spread. Earth, sand, flour or salt should be 
used as an extinguisher. 
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Ointment 


OILCLOTH, to prcscn-c. 

Wash with equal parts of skimmed milk and water ercry 
month. Everj' three months rub with a little linseed oil and polisu 
with an old silk cloth. 

OIL COOKING STOVES. 

To obtain the best results, oil cooking sto\cs, like all other 
stoics and rango, must be kept scrupulously clean. 

Fuel — Use only the best oil. 

W'tcLs — Do not cut unless absolutely necessary'. Generally 
speaking, all that is necessary is to turn the wicks down after use 
and mb a piece of paper, or cloth, along the top of each to remove 
the black portion and so Icicl the wick If this is not successful 
in giving a level c<igc, it will be necessary to trim the wicks with 
a pair of sharp scissors tlHien a new wick is required, it should 
l>c soaked in vinegar before being inserted 

Ihirvcrs ai’d Oil Resenoir . — These should be cleaned by' wiping 
first of all with a piece of paper and then with a cloth. The reservoir 
should occasionally be completely emptied and thoroughly’ cleaned 
by washing in warm soapy water, then well rinsed and dried. To 
keep the stove in perfect working order the burners themselves 
should also occasionally be removed .and placed in hot soda w.atcr 
for about a qu.arlcr of an hour, then rinsed and dried carefully. 

Ovci ’ — Clean in the same way as in the case of a gas cooker. 

/fiiitv Ilfgarding Using — Before using always make sure that 
the reservoir is about Ihrcc-qiiarters full of oil, and if you wish for 
the Ix-st rcstills never allow the supply of oil to get very low. As 
in the case of an oil lamp, after lighting the wicks should be turned 
down for a while and tlicn gradually turned up, but care m'ust be 
taken (o see that they do not smoke -Alw.ays heat the oven for 
:itwt»t a quarter of an hour before it is required for use. 

OIL, ESSENTIAL, to extract. 

But lutbs, uots o" liaiks into a lioltlc and pour a spoonful of 
ether upfin them Cnrk vvtil and keep in a cool place for a few 
hours; then fill the bottle with cold water. Tlic oil will float upon 
tlw surface and mav cisily 1 k‘ skimmed off. 

OIL PAINTINGS, to dean. 

Kuti over the juctr.rc with a slice of potato damped, iu cold 
watCT, wijvc ofl vvilh a damp s|)otige and finish with tepid water 
I):y nu'l p.-vlish with a piece of silk. Tlicn mb the surface with a 
il-’unel moistened with linseed oil 

OINTMENT, LI1\D to m.ake 

Take 3 dr>. of fi’i'-lyq'Owilercd sugar of l^ad and mix it with 
a liltir olive rv! round tlioroughly it* a mortar and melt over the 
fill w.lb J pint olive o;l nirl 2 of white was Bcinove from fire 
and stir till cold. This ointrncrl is u^fu! for healing wounds and 
forming new skin 
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OINTMENTS. 

For Treating Itch. — See ITCH. 

For Bums and Scalds — Mix chalk and lard in equal propor- 
tions and apply on a piece of clean soft linen For further remedies 
for bums and scalds see BURNS AND SCALDS. 


OLEANDERS, to cultivate 

Treat as a green-house shrub The plant will not bear cutting 
owing to its great tendency to bleed. A plentiful supply of water 
should always be given. Propagate by root-suckers, or_ by slips 
pulled from the stem and struck in a bottle of water, or in a light 
soil kept continually wet. 

OMELET, ’cauliflower, to make. _ 

Take the white part of a boiled cauliflower after it is cold; chop 
it very small, and mix with it a sufficient quantity of well-beaten 
egg, to make a very thick batter. Then fry it in fresh butter in a 
small pan and send it hot to table 


2 tablespoonfuls cheese 
salt and pepper 


OMELET, CHEESE, to make. 

4 eggs 
I oz butter 

I tablespoonful cream or milk 
Beat the eggs in a basin, add the milk or cream, grated cm^se 
(Parmesan or Gruy&re) and seasoning, melt the butter in an omec 
pan When quite hot pour in the mixture stir until it ^^egins to 
thicken, cook until a golden brown, put the pau “ the ov^ for 
a minute or so to brown, fold over, turn on to a hot dish, sprinkle 
with grated cheese and serve immediately. 


OMELET, HAM, to make. 

3 eggs 1 ur butter 

ij oz cooked ham salt and pepper eoocnti- 

Beat the eggs well, add the finely-choOTcd ham uud e 
ing; melt the butter in an omelet pan. When hot PO'rr egg , 

stir till the mixture begins to set, fold over and serve on a hot disii 
immediately. 

OMELET, KIDNEY, to make. 

h'lfbutter : fa1poo»M 

I kidney salt and pepper ^ 

Skin the kidney and chop finely, put i oz. of 
saucepan, add the finely-chopped shallot and fry for 
then add the kidney and cook for 3 or 4 uimute., butter 

salt and pepper. Beat the eggs, melt the "e bSs 

in an omelet pan, pour in the eggs uud stir tBl - 

to set When cooked sufficiently put kidn y little orai'y 

fold over in the usual way, serve on a hot dish wi ST 

poured round if liked. 
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OMELET, RUM, to make 

3 egrgs little jam 

3 oz butter rum 

I teaspoonful sugar 

Make like a sweet omelet, adding a few drops of rum to flavour, 
dish on a flat dish, pour over a little rum and set fire to it just as 
it IS to be served 

Note . — Good rum is necessary or it will not burn. 

OMELET, SAVOURY, to make 

3 eggs pinch of herbs 

I teaspoonful parsley garlic or shallot 

5 oz butter salt and pepper 

Well whisk the eggs, add the chopped parsley, herbs, salt and 
pepper, rub the omelet pan with a head of garlic or a piece of shallot, 
melt the butter in the pan When hot pour in the eggs, stir till 
the mixture begins to set When cooked sufficiently (it should be 
of a creamy consistency inside) fold over into an oval shape and 
serve immediately 

OMELET, SWEET, to make 

3 eggs 3 oz. butter 

Tittle jam i teaspoonful castor sugar 

Separate the whites and yolks of eggs, beat the whites to a 
stiff froth with the teaspoonful of sugar, mix lightly with the well- 
beaten yolks, melt the butter in an omelet pan, pour in the eggs, 
stir quickly till the mixture begins to set, put the omelet pan in 
the oven for a minute or two to brown slightly Shape the omelet, 
put 'the wanned jam in the centre, fold over and turn on to a hot dish 
and serve immediately. 

ONIONS, to boil. 

Spanish onions 
salt 

} pint white sauce 

Skin the onions, put them into boiling water with salt and 
cook for 2 or 3 hours, according to the size Dram them, place 
them in a hot dish and pour the white sauce over and serve 
Another method is to put about an ounce of butter in the pan when 
the water is poured off, allow it to get quite hot, season with salt 
and pepper and serv'e in a hot vegetable dish 

ONIONS, to fry quickly. 

To frj' quickly place in a saucepan with just sufficient water 
to cover Bring to boil, and boil for 3 minutes The5’- soon become 
golden brown and do not burn. 


ONIONS, to grow. 

Thoroughly trench and manure the ground and sow in drills 
at the end of February or the beginning of April Thin at intervals 
and weed carefnll}' by hand. For pickling onions sow any time up 
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to June. VoT sprine cftlad <;ow ilie Lisbon in Aiigu-^t. Tripoli and 
Kocoo "ibmild nko iw sown in August, tmnnpl.mtcd in tlic spring, 
and pulled tlie folltnving August. 

OMIOMS, to pcd. 

nip in watin water during the process and no smell will be 
left on the batuh. lAeling before a lire prerents the spirit of the 
onion getting info the eyes. 

ONIONS, to remove the smell of .Tfter eating. 

A Clip of hhick roffec or a little p.nrslc)’ t..itcn with rnnegar will 
remore the odour ftom tlie breath. 

ONIONS, to remove .smell of when washintr up 

The smell of onions, fish, or c.ahhagc e,an lx; quickly removed 
from pans if a little vinegar is added to the washing up water, 

ONION SOUP, Sff SOUP. OKIOX. 

ONIONS, to stew. 

P«! the onions circfully, cutting oft ns little of root and top 
as possible, otherwnc they wall fall to pieces in cooking, place them 
in a sicwpnn, cover with' slock and ctiok for : or ^ hours according 
to sire. Wlun tender thicken and brown tlie liquor, sc.ason well, 
dish the onions and pour the sauce over. Tlie onions can be slewed 
in butler only if luefericd. In this case it would he belter to cook 
them well covered ut the' oven and very slowly. 

ONIONS, lo store. 

After h.aviiig dried them in the sun, onions should Ix' hung by 
the sl.alks or strung on rojx'.s Sh.illots, chives and garlic may be 
stored in the* same way. 

ONIONS, to stuff. 

4 or 6 onions brown sauce 

minced mc.at salt .and pepper 

Choose large onions, {xrel very carefully, cut off a slice at the 
top, .scoop out as much as possible from the inside, fill with minced 
meat Well se.asoned and ini\cd with a little sauce. Replace the top, 
and slew very slowlv' for ns long as possible. Serve with In own 
.sauce The onions c.an be parboiled, the inside removed and stuffed 
in the same way and baked in the oven, basting them well. Serve 
with brown sauce Anv cold meat, game or poultry will Iw suitable 
for the slufilng. 

ORANGEADE, to prepare. 

Take the juice of -i oranges and the thin peel of i orange, J 1 b. 
lump sugar, and mix with 3 pints of boiling water. 
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Orange Crush 

ORANGE CRUSH, to make. 

Slice the oranges across the centre and remove the core Pare 
away from the peel, removing all the white skin. Place the pulp 
and any juice remaining in skins in a basin. Add sugar and 
2 tablespoonfuls of boiling water to each orange. Allow to stand 
overnight 

ORANGE PEEL, INFUSION OF, to make 

Take I oz dried bitter orange peel, cut up into small parts and 
pour over it 20 oz boiling water Steep for 20 minutes, then strain. 
Useful as a stomachic and bitter. 

ORANGE TODDY, to make. 

Squeeze the juice of a large orange into a glass and add 
2 tablespoonfuls of sugar. Half fill the glass with boiling water, 
and stir well. 

ORANGE TONIC, to make 

Steep in a pint of boiling water i oz orange peel, i oz. camomile 
flowers, and a few cloves. 

ORNITHOGAUUM, to propagate. See STAR OF BETHLEHEM 

OX KIDNEY, to stew. 

i lb kidney i small onion 

1 oz butter or dnpping i teaspoonful ketchup 
I 02. flour I teaspoonful Worcester sauce 

i pint stock salt and pepper 

(Enough for four people ) 

Scald the kidney and cut it in neat slices, melt the butter or 
dripping and fry the onion, also the kidney , remove and brown 
the flour carefully, add the stock gTadual^}^ Stir till it boils. 
Replace the onion and kidney, add the flavourings and seasoning 
' Simmer very gently lor 2 hours, the kidney will be hardened if it 
boils; dish with a border of boiled rice or macaroni or mashed 
potatoes. 

OX-TAIL SOUP. See SOUP, OX-TAIL 
OX TONGUE, to boil. 

I ox tongue 2 sticks celerj' 

1 carrot bunch of herbs 

1 turnip brown or piquante sauce 

I onion 

(Enough for eight or nine people ) 

Wash the tongue in cold water, if it is pickled let it soak for 
some hours, put it in a saucepan with tepid water to cover, bring 
it to the boil, remove the scum, add the prepared vegetables and 
simmer gently from 3 to 4 hours. When tender remove the skin, 
brush over with glaze and put it in the oven for a few minutes; 
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serve with a good brown or piquantc sauce. Spinach is a suitable 
vegetable to serve with the tongue, and can be used to garnish the 
dish If the tongue is to be served cold it must be trimmed and 
fastened on a board in an upright position with skewers. When 
cold and firm glaze it and decorate with butter put through a 
forcing bag with a fancy tube, and aspic ]elly. 

OYSTERS, to choose. 

The healthier the fish the more difiScult is the shell to open. 
If the shell opens immediatel3' on touching, the fish is dead and 
unfit for eating. 

OYSTERS, to scallop. 

2 doz oysters i oz. butter 

i pint white sauce bread-crumbs 

(Enough for six or seven people ) 

Open the oysters, wash them in their own liquor, put them in 
a white-lined saucepan, strain the liquor o\cr them, slowly heat 
but do not let them boil, take them out and remove their beards ; 
make the white sauce hot, put in the oysters, strain in the liquor, 
stand at the side of the fire for a few minutes Butter some scallop 
shells, put some of the mixture in eacli, dividing the oysters equally, 
spnnkle over the bread-crumbs, put on some small pieces of butter, 
bake in a moderate oven and sen’e hot. 

OYSTERS AU CITRON, to prepare 

Open the oj'sters and leave them in their bottom shells 
Squeeze some fresh lemon iuice and a little soluble caymnne over 
them. 

P^ONY, to cultivate. 

This requires a well-manured soil and plenty of water during 
the summer, and being of slow growth, it does not flower fully 
until the third year. September and October are the best months 
for planting. Increase by cuttings detached at their insertion on 
the stem, bj' slips of the root, or by^ layers half cut through behind- 
each bud 

The herbaceous or Chinese pseonyq like the tree preony, needs a 
rich soil, but while the tree pmony requires abundance of sun, the 
herbaceous variety is grateful for a little shade. Planting should 
be done in September, and each plant should have plenty of space. 
They are easily propagated by root division. 

PAINT, to remove from walls 

If ymu intend papering a painted wall, you must first get off 
the paint, otherwise the paper will not stick. To do this mix in a 
bucket with warm water a sufficient quantity of pearl ash, or potash, 
so as to make a strong solution. Dip a bnish into this, and with 
it scour ofi all the paint, finishing with cold water and a flannel. 
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PAINT, to remove the smell of. 

Place a bowl or pail of water in the room all day. This will 
be even more effective if you can place a handful or so of hay in 
the water. 

PAINTERS' COLIC, to relieve. 

This IS a very dangerous disease and medical advice should 
be obtained, but in the interval salts should be given and hot salt 
or bran bags applied to the stomach to relieve the pain. The diet 
should be light. 

paint, gold, to make 

Mi-k chioine yellow, white lead and burnt sienna until proper 
shade is obtained. 

PAINT MARKS, ON CLOTHING, to remove. 

hlix equal parts of turpentine and ainmonia and apply to the 
marks with a piece of cloth the same colour as the garnient. Rub 
the way of the nap very gently until all stains have disappeared; 
then sponge the places with warm water and a little white soap. 

PAINT, WHITE, to clean. 

Onion water is a splendid cleanser for white paint Boil the 
onions till all goodness is removed and use the water with or 
without soap 

PALESTINE SOUP. See SOUP. PALESTINE 
PALMS, the care of 

Propagate by division in April, by sucker iu September, or by 
seed. These should be potted in a compost of silver sand and 
fibrous loam or of grit and fibrous peat during spring or early 
summer. Take care not to injure the roots. Give plenty of water 
during winter and summer, and sponge the leaves with warm soft 
_ water In hot weather place in a shady spot and give a little 
liquid manure (made from cow manure), and soot If the leaves arc 
inclined to turn yellow place a small piece of sulphate of iron on 
the top of the soil 

PALPITATION OF THE HEART. Sec HEART, PALPITATION 


PANADA, or THICK SAUCE, to prepare 

2 or flour 
2 oz butter 
4 pint liquid 

Melt the butter, add the flour, mix smoothly and cook: lor a 
few minutes , add the liquid and cook well until the mixture leaves 
the sides of the saucepan. This mixture is used for binding the 
ingredients tn cutlets, qroquettes, rissoles, etc. 
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PANCAKES, to make. 

J lb. flour li oz. lard 

1 pint milk I lemon 

2 eggs castor sugar 

pinch of salt 

(Enoug'h to make ten or twelve pancakes ) 

Make a batter with the milk, flour and eggs, beating well 
before all the milk is added, and allow it to staud for an hour 
or more if possible Put the batter into a ]ug, melt the lard in a 
saucepan, pour a little into the frying-pan — enough to co\er the 
bottom of the pan. When brown on one side toss and brown the 
other side. Turn on to a piece of paper sprinkled with sugar, 
sift with castor sugar and squeeze over some lemon juice, roll up 
and put on a dish with a fancy paper. Serve very hot. 

PANCAKES, SAVOURY. 

Make as above, but omit sugar. Place hot mince of cither meat, 
game, or poultry on the pancake and roll up Other fillings for 
savoury pancakes or omelets can be made from tomatoes, cooked 
mushrooms, or onion, or a mixture of these three. Cooked celery 
and tomatoes will also be found to give an excellent filling for 
savoury pancakes. 

PANSY, HEARTSEASE AND VIOLA, to cultivate. 

The pansy may readily be raised from seed, or, if it is desired 
to perpetuate the particular variety, by cuttings taken early in April 
and kept under glass in a shady border until well rooted. Trans- 
plant in September to bloom early the following year Take cut- 
tings from the ends of the shoots, slipping them off just below a 
joint. Propagation is also by root division. Pansies require a 
light, rich soil, well drained but not too dry. 


PAPER, to remove grease spots from. 

Put blotting paper over the stain and rub it with a hot iron 
Repeat this several times. Apply to both sides of the paper a little 
oil of turpentine with a soft brush, and afterwards some rectified 
spirits of wine. 

PAPIER MACHE, to clean. 

Sponge the articles with cold water and sprinkle them with 
flout whilst still damp. Dry with a flannel and finish off with a 
soft cloth. 


PARKIN. 

4 lb fine Oatmeal 
4 oz. flour 
i lb golden syrup 
oz. sugar 


4 oz butter 

I teaspoonful baking powder 
4 teaspoonful ground ginger 
about 1 gill of milk 


Mix diy ingredients, rub in the butter, gradually add the treacle 
or golden syrup and then sufficient of the milk to make the whole 
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into a soft dough. Place in a sliallon c.ike tin fined wills Instlci-ed 
paper and bake about an hour ni a niodttalc o\eii. 

PARSLEY, to dr>. 

Pick the parsley ni diy weather, --pjcad it on a plate .and bake 
in a moderate oicii, turning fiequeiitiy. Kub bctv'ctn tjie palms 
of the hands when dry and pick out all the vt.ilks. Keep in a 
closely corked bottle in a diy place, 

PARSLEY, to grow. 

Sow in dulls or between shorUt’.ed ciops at the end of February" 
For the summer and .autumn supplv sow brnadc.5^1 carls in M.ay, 
thinning out graduallj’. Sow m jufj' for winter use. 

PARSLEY SAUCE. Set SAUCE, PARSLEY. 

PARSNIPS, to cook. 

Peel the parsnips, cut into quarters, pkacc in boiling water seith 
salt, cook till tender, dram them and di^h in .a hot scgct.ablc di 5 h 
with a liUlc butter. Parsnips c.an be screed with boiled meat and 
salt cod. 

PARSNIPS, to grow. 

Parsnips require a rich, deepU-dug, sandy soil that has 
previously been liberally nianmed Sow at iiitcraal*. from February 
to Jlay ; March is the best time for the mam crop. Jfakc the drills 
I inch deep and from 15 to 18 inches apart ,md sow the seeds thinly, 
co\cr lightly, and tread well in Thin out to .ibout i foot apart and 
lift carefully in October after the frost 

PARSNIPS, to keep. 

Dig up the roots with the tops on hate m autumn and carefully 
heel in thickly together in rows Co\cr with litter. 

PARTRIDGE, to roasL 

I brace of partridges watercress 

a little fat bacon fned crumbs 

grav> croutons of toast 

bread sauce 

(Enough for three or four people ) 

Pluck, singe and draw the birds, truss finnlv, making them 
look plump, roast for 30 minutes, basting frequently A .slice of 
fat bacon can be tied on to the breast to keep them moist ; remove 
it and flour and froth them well a few minutes before dishing. 
Dish on crofltons of toa.st, ganush with watercress, serve with bread 
sauce and fned bread'Crumbs. Sec PHE.ASAKT, to roast, 

PARTRIDGE PIE. See PIE. GAME. 

PASQUE FLOWER. See ANEMObfE 
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PASTE, to make a good. 

Mix 2 oz of rye flour in i pint of cold water until quite smooth. 
Add J oz. of alum, and boil until quite thick 15 grains of salicylic 
acid should be added. This makes a good strong paste which will 
keep without going mouldy. 

PASTE, to make a strong. 

Mix good clean flour with cold water into a thick paste well 
blended together. Then add boiling water, stirring well up until 
smooth. Add a spoonful or two of brown sugar, a little corrosive 
sublimate, and about half a dozen drops of oil of lavender. 

paste, devil, to make 

I teaspoonful French mustard i teaspoonful chutney 

1 teaspoonful English-made black pepper 

mustard salt 

2 oz. butter 

Work all the ingredients into the butter with a knife and rub 
well into meat before grilling. 

PASTE, FOR PAPERHANGING, to make 

Mix 4 lb. of flour with water to as thick a paste as possible. 
Add a little alum to 2 gallons of boiling water and gradually stir 
into the paste. Strain for use and thin with cold water. Size the 
walls with thin glue size. Or — 

Mix I lb flour (or more as required) with cold whter to the 
consistency of cream Heat until the flour cells burst and the paste 
has become clear. If 3 oz. powdered alum be added the paste will 
“ keep ” aud will not become lumpy on the paper. A little oil of 
cloves may also be added to prevent smell. 

PASTE, FOR RAZOR-STROPS, to make. 

Damp the strop with a little sweet oil and spread a little flour 
of emery evenly over the surface. 

PASTE, FOR SCRAP BOOKS, to make. 

Take i teaspoonful each of starch and flour, and pour on a 
little boiling water. Let it stand a minute, add more water, stir 
and cook it until it is thick enough to starch a shirt front. 

pasties, CORNISH, to make. 

i lb meat i small potato 

small piece of onion pepper and salt 

For Pastry 

i ib flour water to mix 

3 Oz fat , pinch of salt 

i teaspoonful baking powder 

(Enough to make six pasties) 

Put the flour in a basin, rub in the fat, add baking powder and 
salt, mix to a stifi dough with the water, knead lightly, put on a 
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board, cut into six piecj-i, toU into ro.i: u; 
and onion into '•ninil pieces, season atid^ I 
0.1 cadi piw-c of pvtij, iroisUn tbs. tdi, 
pinch into a fnli. Jiuc in a qui..'. o\c:i 
hour. 


s ; chop the in''at, jMstato 
-.nt ‘ome of the inixttitc 
L-., t'rav. tli'.in to,htiitt, 
io: thruC-fpiaiU r.\ of an 


PASTRY, to 01510*^0 bcint: liKht. 

To ensure i''atrj' l.iii';' i.ftht iti.l dipi tiidc it r. L-etter to 
the yolk of an c;:)* and one of IcinuU jt’tcc ir.'leed tl 

baktii;; pov.dtf. i he \olk of an ej^jt ointaii's ninieral matter, eTitic.i 
takes tlic place of the soda in the b.hii'>: pov.tUr, and tlie lemon 
luicc that of taitarie .'cid. The pa: try c.m ''tand for a time 
M ithoul b.aknqr. nhtreas p^try '.nth bdan^t powder must p'o into 
the o\cu as quickly as po-siblc. 

PASTRY, BISCUIT CRUST, to make. 

i lb flour >oH: of j cfrtr 

4} oz butter t>inch of s.ilt 

1 oz sufrar little water 

Rub tile butler luto the flour, add tlic snear, mix will* the 
beaten \o!k aud a htt'c witcr, l;nea<l nitlil smooth, roll out and 
use. 

PASTRY, CHOUX, to make. 

6 or flour t pstit w-.iter 

2 or. butter 4 epfts 

Ihtt the water and butter in a sauicpin and btin;^ to the boil, 
.sift the flotir and add to the water and butter, cot'k well until it 
leaves the sides of the saucepan, allow the ini.xtutc to cool slightly, 
then bcsal the eggs in one at a tune tcry thoroughly, sweeten and 
flavour and use as required 

PASTRY, flaky CRUST, to make 

a lb flour pinch of salt 

5 oz buttec or butter and lard w.atcr to mis 

Sift the flour, add the salt, diaide the fat itilo four portions, mb 
one into the flour, mi.x to a paste with wattr. roll out on a floured 
board to an oblong shape , put one portion of fat 0:1 in flakes two- 
thirds of the way down, fold into three, press the edges together ; 
roll out apin, keeping the edges square, flake on another portion 
of fat and repeat until all the fat is rolled in ; roll out to shat'C 
required and use. ' ' 

Note —This crust can be made some time before it is wanted 
if kept in a cool place. 


PASTRY, GENOESE, to make. 

5 egg-s 

6 oz sugar 
4 oz flour 


3 oz. butter 
flavouring 
colouring if required 


Stl for about 

minutes until thick and creamy, stir the sifted flour in very 
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lightly and add lastly the butter, whicli must be melted. Pour the 
inixtime into a flat baking tin lined with buttered paper, and bake 
ill a moderate oven for about half an hour. 

A’ote. — This mixture is suitable for the foundation of all kinds 
of fancy cakes. 


PASTRY, PUFF, to make. 

i lb flour pinch of salt 

i lb. butter (fresh) . vvatcr to mix 

1 teaspoonful lemon juice 

Rub 1 oz of the butter into the flour, make a well in the 
centre, pour in the lemon juice and water, gi-aduall}'- working the 
flour into a stiff paste. Press the butler in a clean cloth to squeeze 
out all the water, knead the pastry until quite smooth, roll out on 
a floured board to an oblong shape, keeping the comers square, 
place the butter on in a layer two-thirds ol the way down the 
paste, fold in three, press the edges together, set aside for 20 
miunles, roll out to the same shape, fold as before, press the edges ; 
repeat this and set aside again 111 a cool place lor 20 minutes, 
roll out the pastry again, repeating the process twice inoic, set 
aside for the third lime for 20 minutes, roll out and use. The 
pastry has in all seven rolls and is set aside three times. Alw.aj's 
after folding remember to keep the rough edges turned the same 
way each time. 

Note. — .A. marble slab is best to inakc puff pastrv' on, and a hot 
kitchen must be av'oidcd to make it successfully, 'it can be made 
two or three days before it is used if kept in a cool place. Ivcss 
butter can be used to make a cheaper p.istrj'. 

PASTRY, RAISED PIE-CRUST, to make. 

1 lb flour I gill water 

4 oz. lard pinch of salt 

Boil the water and lard together, make a well in the centre of 
the flour, pour in the liquid, mix to a stiff dough as quickly as 
possible, aud knead until smooth, keeping it warm. 

A'q/f. — A 5’olk of egg may be added' to make the cru.st richer 
and milk used, instead of water. 


PASTRY, ROUGH PUFF, to make. 

i lb flour lemon juice 

b oz. butter or butter and lard water to mix 
salt 

.\dd the salt to the flour, cut the butter into large pieces and 
mix with the flour, make a well in the centre, moisten w-ilh the 
lemon juice and water and mix carefully until it is a stifl paste; 
roll out to an oblong shape, fold in three, roll out again ; repeat tlie 
process, ke-cping the rough edges in the same dire-rthjn till it has 
been rolled four times and docs not look strcak3'. It is thcai ready 
to use for covering meat pic.s, patties or for sausage roll.s, etc. 
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PASTRY, SHORT CRUST, to make. (No. i.) 

4 lb flour _ _ pmch of salt 

i lb butter, lard or dripping: v/ater to mix 
Sift the flour, add the salt, nib in the butter or lard fine!}' with 
the tips of the fingers, mix to a still paste with cold vrater, turn 
on to a floured board, roll out lightly and it is ready for use. 

Note . — The flour for rolling out the pastry should be taken out 
of quantity weighed for use or the proportions will be altered. 

PASTRY, SHORT CRUST (Very Plain), to make. (No 2.) 
i lb. flour 1 teaspoonful baking- powder 

3} oz lard or dripping water to mix 

pmch of salt 

Jlake as for Short Crust No. i. 

PASTRY, SUET CRUST, to make 

i lb flour i teaspoonful baking powder 

4 oz. suet water to mix 

pinch of salt 

Chop the suet finely, mix all the drj- ingredients together, mix 
to a stiff paste with cold water, turn on to a floured board, roll 
out to size required and use 

Note . — If a cheap crust is required use less suet and i tea- 
spoonful baking powder. 

PASTRY, TREACLE, to make 

golden syrup lemon juice 

bread-crumbs pastry short crust 

Roll the pastry out to a square shape, mix the bread-crumbs into 
the syrup, add some lemon juice, spread the mixture on the pastry 
not too near the edge ; roll out the rest of the pastry to the same 
shape, place it on the top, fold over the edges, brush the pastry 
with white of egg, sprinkle with castor sugar, and bake on a 
greased tin in a quick oven When done cut across in neat sections ; 
serve hot or cold. 

Note . — Flaky or rough puff pastry can be used. 


PATe DE F07E GRAS, to prepare 

li cupfuls calf’s liver (cooked) 2 eggs 

1 small grated onion chopped parsley 

4 slices bacon (uncooked) ground mace 

2 tablespoonfuls finely minced salt and pepper 
lean ham 

Pass the liver, bacon and ham twice through the mincer and 
add 2 teaspoonfuls parsley if desired, a little mace, salt and pepper. 
Stir in the grated onion and graduallv work in beaten egg. Put 
into well-oiled baking dish, thickly sprinkled with bread-crumbs, 
and bake in a slow oven for an hour. VTien coo], turn out and serve 
in thin slices as a savoury or hors-d’oeu-vre with slices of lemon and 
thin toast 
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PEARLS, to remove external stains from. 

Wasli in ground rice and salt, or starch and powdered blue, 

PEAR FLAN. See reape for APPLE FLAN. 


PEARS, bottling of. See FRUIT, to bottle 


PEARS, to Stew. 


3 lb pears 
6 oz. sugar 
I pint water 
little claret 


4 cloves 

I inch cinnamon 
stnp of lemon peel 
carmine colouring 
(Enough for six or seven people.) 


Peel the pears, cut them in half, take out the core, put them 
in a stewing jar with the water, sugar, lemon rind and spices, add 
the claret and some drops of carmine, cover with the peelings and 
stew gently in the oven for 3 or 4 hours When cool put into a 
glass dish and pour the S5rrup over. 


PEARS, to Store. 

Pears may either be hung by their stalks or placed separately 
on shelves. 


PEAR TREES, the cultivation of 

The pear, especially when grown as a wall-trained tree, requires 
root pruning or lifting more frequently, perhaps, than an;y other 
kind of fruit tree, for its roots have a tendency to go deep into the 
ground to obtain moisture The better the sub-soil, the greater is 
the inducement for tins rampant root growth. As a consequence, 
the tree becomes unfruitful, although in large standard trees the 
results are, of course, not so disastrous, and it is often more 
advisable, therefore, to adopt the dwarf-standard form rather than 
the wall-trained. It is said of the monks of old that in planting 
their orchards — which, as we know, were generally on moist ground, 
in close proximity to some stream or river — they used to lay a 
large slab of stone some few inches beneath each pear tree, so as to 
prevent the deep ramification of the roots to which this tree is 
particularly liable. Summer nipping is imperative in pnining the 
pear, as if all the wood-buds be allowed to remain they will so drain 
the strength of the tree that fruit-buds will not form— excessive wood 
growth being characteristic of the pear. 

PEA SOUP- See SOUP, PEA_ 

PEAS, to boil. 

Shell the peas, wash them, put them into a saucepan of boiling 
water with a little salt, a spng of mint and a lump of sugar; bring 
to the boil, remove the scum, cook very gently uncovered for 15 to 
20 minutes ; drain them, remove the mint, put back in the pan with 
a lump of butter. Serve in a hot vegetable dish. 
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PEAS, to cultivate! 

Sow in lvo\ ember for tbe early crop. Sow again early in 
February and at intervals of about three weeks till the end of June. 
WTiere sticks are scarce dwarf peas are adiised, but the taller 
varieties bear more abundantly. Plant in drills from aj feet to 
3I, feet apart. Peas sown from No\ ember to February are ready lor 
gathering in Maj' or June, those sown in March or April are ready 
in June or Jul3-, and varieties sown in May may be gathered in 
August and September. 

PEAS, to dry. 

Examine the peas and remorc all bad ones. Place in the sun 
until dry. 

PEAS, EVERLASTING, to propagate. 

Propagate bj* root division in a well-drained hazel loam. 

PEAS, GREE2^, to keep till Christmas 

Shell the peas and put them in a pan of boiling water. Warm 
them four or five times Pour the peas into a colaiider. Dry 
in a cloth and then place in dry bottles. Pour over them melted 
mutton-fat and cork tightlj- Put into boiling water with a spoonful 
of sugar when cooking. 

PEASE PUDDING. 

I pint split peas 
pepper and salt 

Soak peas for 24 hours, then dram off water and place the peas 
in a cloth. Tie up cloth, taking care to leave sufficient roorn for the 
peas to expand. Boil for 2 hours with the pork with which they 
are to be served. Add the pepper and salt just before serving. 

PENCIL WRITING, to fi.x. 

Pencil writing or drawings may be fixed by brushing over with 
a little skimmed milk 

' PENTSTEMON, to cultivate. 

Both for the border and the rock garden the pentstemon, in 
one or other of its many varieties, is admirable. For the border 
P. barbattfs, a tall and handsome plant with spikes of bell-likp 
flowers of charming pink, is one of the best, and its variety T orreyi, 
with flowers of deep scarlet, is equally good, but though generally 
described as haidj^ perennials they are both a little tender and thrive 
best in a warm soil with some protection during winter. For the 
rock garden P. glaber, of dwarf habit, with blue or violet flowers; 
P. Menziesti, of shrubby growth and flowers of reddish-purple, and 
P. heterophyllus, with flowers of blue deepening to^ purple, are all 
excellent. Pentstemons ma}' be grown either from cuttings or seed, 
but thej’^ are a little tricky in culture and need a good friable soil, 
well drained. 
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PEPPERMINT CORDIAL, to prepare. 

Pour I pint boiling water on to ^ lb. loaf sugar; stir till sugar 
dissolves; add 12 drops oil of peppermint and bottle while warm. 

PEPPERMINT, INFUSION OF, to make. 

Steep 6 drams peppermint in i pint boiling water for 15 minutes 
and then strain. Useful for flatulence, colic, gripes, etc 

PEPPERMINT LOZENGES, to make 

7 lb. best powdered white sugar, i lb pure starch. Add oil of 
peppermint to flavour. Mix witli mucilage 

PERFUME, COLOGNE WATER, to make (A simple recipe ) 

One dram each of oil of lavender, oil of lemon, oil of rosemary, 
and oil of cinnamon. Add 2 drains oil of bergamot. !Mix in a 
bottle, and add a pint of alcohol Or — 

Mix together 2 drams each of oils of lemon and cedrat, i oz oil 
of bergamot, i dram, oil of rosemary, 2 fluid oz spirits of neroli, 
and 5 fluid oz. pure alcohol 

PERFUME, LAVENDER WATER, to prepare 

Mix the following thoroughly together and the longer the 
perfume is kept before using, the better it will be : 3 drams each 
oils of lavender and bergamot, 6 drops each oil of dotes and 
attar of roses, | dram each oil of rosemary and essence of musk, 

I oz honey, ^ dram benzoic acid, i pint alcohol, and 2 oz. espnt 
de roses. 

PERFUME, LAVENDER WATER, to make (Another recipe ) 

Mix together, in a clean bottle, a pint of inodorous spirit of 
wine, an ounce of oil of lavender, a teaspoonful of oil of bergamot 
and a tablespoonful of oil of ambergris 

PERFUME, WHITE ROSE, to prepare 

Mix together 2 oz rose spirits, i oz each of violet and jessamine 
essence, and \ oz. patchouly extracL 

PERIWINKLE, to cultivate See VINCA 

PERRY, to make 

Make as for cider, but after it has been made a few daj's draw 
it from its grosser lees Keep in bottles at an even temperature. 

PERSPIRATION, EXCESSIVE, to remedy. 

The feet should be washed twice a day with lukewarm soap 
and water, and then dusted all over with boric acid, and boric add 
sprinkled in the boots The socks should be changed at least twi^ 
a day; a cork sock should be worn in the boot This should be 
lemoved at night and dipped in fairty strong Cond5’^’s fluid, and 
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dried before being replaced the following morning The old sock 
should be burnt when it is tainted, and a new one worn 

PETUNIA, to cultivate. 

A showy half-hardy plant with large, rich blossoms embracing 
a great variety in shades of colour, marking and form. The single- 
flowered kind are useful for borders, producing a charming effect 
when properly massed, and may be raised from seed sown in heat 
in Pebruary or March, by which means good plants may be obtained 
for planting out by the end of May The double-flowered kind are 
more suited for pot culture in the green-house, and should be, pro- 
pagated by cuttings made in August in a good bottom heat and 
potted off in due course in ordinary compost. 

PEWTER, to clean. 

Rub the pewter with powdered rottenstone moistened with equal 
parts of linseed oil and turpentine, then wash in warm soapy water 
and polish as usual. If the pewter is very badly stained this may 
have to be repeated several times before its brightness is quite 
restored 


PHEASANT, to roast. 

1 brace of pheasants bread sauce 

fat bacon fried bread-crumbs 

little butter watercress . 

gravy ' 

Pluck, singe and draw the pheasants, scald and skin the legs, 
removing the claws, wipe with a damp cloth ; put a small piece of 
butter with pepper inside, truss for roasting ; tie some pieces of fat 
bacon over the breasts, cook for about an hour, basting frequentty. 
Remove the bacon, dredge with flour and cook again till brown and 
frothy. Remove the string, place on a hot dish, garnish with water- 
cress Sen'e with bread sauce, fried bread-crumbs, and some good 
gravy. 

For the Fried Bread-Crumbs — ^Melt some butter in an enamelled 
fr3dng-pan, put in some white bread-crumbs, stir them carefully 
over the fire until they are nicely browned, drain them on paper, 
place in the oven for a few minutes Serve on a lace paper 


I teaspoonful red currant jelly 
i pint stock made from pheasant 
bones 

salt and pepper 
glass of port wine 


PHEASANT, salmis of 
remains of pheasant 
I oz butter 
i oz flour 

I shallot or small onion 
I bay leaf 
pinch of herbs 

Remove the bones from the pheasant and cook them in stock 
Cut the meat into neat pieces, melt the butter in stewpan, brown 
the flour, add 'the stock and stir till it boils Add the chopped 
shallot, herbs, jell3>-, wine and bay leaf, and simmer slowly for 
20 minutes. Then strain and put in the pieces of pheasant, season 
and reheat Serve garnished with triangles of fried bread. 
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PHtOXi to propagate. 

fine specie of annuals and perennials wliicli will grow in any 
ordinary g’arden soil in a\ sheltered but open position. Increase by 
stool-division, cuttings or from seed. 

PIAtioS, care of. 

If possible, keep well away from any wall, out of draughts and 
not too near a fire, as all these things have a detrimental effect on 
the tone. Keep closed up when not in use. Have it regularly tuned 
Clean' dirty keys by rubbing with a cloth which has been thoroughly 
wrung out after dipping in a solution of a few drops of ammonia 
and warm watar, then wring cloth out in cold water, mb over the 
keys and lastly dry them off with a soft cloth ^^^^en performing 
this operation, the cloths must be thoroughly wrung out — otherwise 
there is a danger of moisture getting bebveen the keys. 


PICKLE, HAM, to prepare. 
I quart strong beer 

1 lb treacle (black) 

J lb. brown sugar 

2 oz. juniper berries 

I oz. coriander seeds 
I oz peppercorns 


I oz. allspice 
1 oz cloves 
t oz. saltpetre 

1 oz. salpninella 

2 or 3 onions 


The spices must be ground finely and all the ingredients boiled 
together for half an hour. When cold pour over the ham It must 
be rubbed with the pickle and tume’d every day for three weeks, 
then dried and smoked if desired. This quantity is sufficient to 
pickle one very large ham or two small ones A large ham should 
be salted for fourteen days and a small ham for seven to ten days 
before putting into the pickle. 


PICKLE, MARROW, to prepare. 
6 lb. marrow 
24 shallots 
li oz ginger 
li oz. mustard 
- i lb sugar 


i oz turmeric 
cloves an,d chillies 
peppercorns 
3 pints vinegur 


Peel and remove seeds from the marrow ; cut it into small pieces, 
sprinkle with salt and stand for 24 hours; strain off the salt; boil 
the spices in the vinegar for 10 minutes, add the marrow and onions ; 
boil all together till soft 


PICKLES, to detect the presence of copper in. 

Mix a little liquid ammonia with an equal amount of water. 
Put a few of the pickles into a glass vessel and add the mixture. 
Stir well together. The presence of copper is indicated if the liquid 
turns blue 


PICKLES, BEETROOT, to prepare 

Gently boil the roots from li to 2 hours or until nearly done; 
then drain. When partly cool, peel and cut in slices ^ inch thick 
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Place in a pickle of i oz. black pepper, i oz allspice, J oz. each 
pounded ginger, sliced horse-radish, salt, and i quart strong vinegar. 
To very quart of vinegar i dram of cayenne peeper or 2 capsicums 
may be added. 

PICKLES, CABB.A.GE, to prepare. 

Shred red and white cabbage, spread it in layers in a stone jar, 
with salt over each layer. Put 2 spoonfuls of whole black pepper, 
and the same quantity of allspice, cloces, and cinnamon in a bag, 
and scald them in 2 quarts of vinegar, pour the vinegar over the 
cabbage, and cover it tight. Use it after two days. 

PICKLES, CAULIFLOW'ER or BROCCOLI, to prepare. 

Keep for 24 hours in strong brine Then remove. Heat the 
brine and pour it on scalding hot Stand till nest day, drain, and 
throw into spiced vinegar. 

PICKLES, CHERRIES, to prepare 

Take large red cherries, perfectly ripe, and put them into jars 
with layers of powdered sugar between each layer of fruit, inter- 
spersing them with thin muslin bags of broken cinnamon, mace and 
nutmeg. The jars should be three-quarters full of cherries and sugar 
Fill up with cold vinegar and cover them closely. 

PICKLES, CUCUMBER, to prepare 

Put some spiced vinegar in a jar with a little salt in it. Every 
time 3’ou gath^ a number pour boiling vinegar on them, with a 
little alum in it. Then put them in the spiced vinegar. Keep the 
same vinegar for scalding all. When j-ou have enough, take all 
from the spiced vinegar, and scald in' the alum vinegar 2 or 3 
minutes till green, and then put them back in the spiced vinegar. 

PICKLES, GHERKIN, to prepare. 

Keep them in strong brine till they are yellow, then take them 
out and pour on hot spiced vinegar. Keep in a warm place till 
they turn_ green. Then pour ofi the vinegar and add a fresh supply 
of hot spiced vinegar. 

PICKLES, MUSHROOMS, to prepare 

Stew them in salted water — ^just enough to keep them from 
sticliing. When tender pour off the water, and add hdt spiced 
vinegar. Then cork them tightly if vou wish to kera them a long 
time. Poisonous ones will turn black if an onion is stewed with 
them, and then all must be thrown away. 

PICKLES, NASTURTIUMS, to prepare. 

Gather the seeds as soon as the blossoms fall. Pnt them in 
cold water and salt for 30 minutes. Then place in boiling salt and 
water and boil for 2 minutes. Place in a jar and cover with good 
mnegar; flavour with spice and keep covered for at least 7 days. 
They may be eaten as capers. 
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PICKLES) ONION, to prepare. 

Peel, and boil m milk and water lo minutes, drain o£E tbe milk 
and water, and pour scalding spiced vinegar on to them. 

PICKLES, PEACHES, to prepare 

Take ripe but bard peaches, wipe off tbe down, stick a few 
cloves into them, and lay in cold spiced vinegar. In three months 
they will be sufficiently pickled, and also retain much of their 
natural flavour. 

PICKLES, tomato; to prepare. 

As you gather the tomatoes throw them into cold vinegar. 
^Vhen you have enough, take them out, and scald some spices tied 
in a bag, in good vinegar, and pour it hot over them. 

PICKLES, WALNUTS, to prepare. 

To every quart of vinegar use 2 oz. peppercorns, i oz each 
allspice, ginger, and 2 shallots. Boil together for 10 minutes. The 
walnuts must be young Rub with a cloth, prick them with a fork, 
put them in brine (i lb salt to i quart water), leave them for 8 to 
10 days, drain and leave in the sun for 2 or 3 days until quite black 
Put them in jars, pour over the spiced vinegar while hot, tie down 
with bladder or parchment and keep in a dry place. 

PICKLING, hints on. 

Use vegetables gathered on a dry day and only those which are 
quite sound. 

Add a tablespoonful of alum and a teacup of salt to each 
3 gallons of vinegar, and tie up a bag with pepper, ginger-root, and 
spices of all sorts in it, and jmu have vinegar prepared for any 
kind of common pickling. 

Use enamelled iron pans rather than those made of copper or 
brass, as the vinegar used has a harmful effect on these metals 
Always use the best vinegar, whether it is the white wine kind 
or malt, and do not boil it too long as it evaporates and loses its 
strength "While wine g^ves pickles a better appearance, but malt 
a better flavour 

Anything that has held grease will spoil pickles Do not keep 
pickles in common earthenware, as the glazing contains lead, and 
combines with the vinegar. 

Stir pickles occasionally, and if there are soft ones, take them 
out and scald the vinegar, and pour it hot over the pickles _ Keep 
enough vinegar to cover them well. If it is weak, take fresh vinegar, 
and pour on hot 

PICTURE FRAMES, GILT, to clean. 

Remove all dust from the frame Then make _ a solution m 
I gill of vinegar and i pint of soft cold water Dip into the liquid 
a large camel hair brush, squeeze it almost dry, and brush gently 
up and down the frame, doing only a small portion at a time until 
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the gilding loohs bright and clean. Wash the brush ircqi2eat33* and 
renew liquid when dirty. To dry, squeeze the brush out tightly; 
then rub over gilding until all moisture has been removed. Dust 
with a solt brush 


PIE, BEEFSTEAK, to make 

1 lb steak little flour 

i lb kidney salt and pepper 

stock or water 

Flaiy Crust 
lo or flour water 

6 oz butter and lard salt 

(Enough for six or seven people } 


Cut the steak in thin slices, roll a small piece of kidney in ea^ 
slice, dip in flour with salt and pepper added, pile in a pie-dish, 
high in centre Do not pack the dish tightlj', but leave enough 
space to add some stock or water. Make the pastry; wet the edges 
of the dish, line with pastry, egg the edge of pastiv' and place on 
the top Do not touch the cut edges ; make sonic leaves from the 
trimmings, arrange them round a hole made in the centre, brush 
over the top with egg , make a rose, place in the centre of the leaves. 
Bake in a hot oven for a hours The hole under the rose must be 
kept open during baking to allow the steam to escape. For method 
of making the pastrj’ see PASTRY, FLAKY CRUST, to make. 


PIE, COTTAGE. See PIE. SHEPHERD’S 


PIE, GAME, to make. 

Separate the game into joints or pieces, and place into a pie- 
dish with some fat ham or streakj' bacon. Season highlj*, cover 
with puff paste and bake in the oven. Raise the crust when half 
cooked and pour in 4 or 5 tablespoonfuls of melted butter, a glass 
of light wine, and the juice of a lemon. 


PIE, PIGEON, to make. 


3 or 4 pigeons 
I lb beetsteak 
3 hard-boiled eggs 
flour 

(Enough 


2 oz ham 
stock 

salt and pepper 
flaky or puff pastry 
for seven or eight people ) 


Prepare, singe and draw the pigeons, cut them in halves or 
quarters Cut the steak in small pieces, dip them into seasoned 
flour, put the steak, pigeons, ham and slices of hard-boiled eggs 
in a pie-dish in laj'ers, pour over enough good gravy or stock to 
half fill the dish, cover with pastry, tnm edges, glaze and decorate 
in the usual way. Bake from 2 to zi hours; scald and skin the 
feet and put in the centre when the pie is cooked, to shovv what 
the pie is made of If the pie is to be eaten cold, when it is cooked 
pour in some more good grav'y or stock to which some gelatine has 
been added s 
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PIE, PORK, to make. 

li lb. flour 2 lb pork 

6 oz lard salt and pepper 

i pint water 

Skin the pork and cut into large dice, boil the water ancl lard 
together, pour into the centre of the flour and mix to a stiff dough, 
keeping it as warm as possible. Knead it to get it smooth; well 
grease a pork pie mould, line it with the pastry, keeping one-third 
for the top. Dip the pork in water and pack in neatfy; add plenty 
of seasoning, place on the top, decorate edges and the top with 
leaves, leaving a hole in the centre. Bake for about 5 hours. 


PIE, RABBIT, to make. 


I rabbit 
I small onion 

1 lb ham or bacon 

2 hard-boiled eggs 
little flour 

(Enough for 


stock 

pinch of herbs 

salt and pepper 

flaky or rough puff pastry 

or five people.) 


Skin and wash the rabbit, cut into neat joints, dip them in flour 
seasoned with salt and pepper and fry them in butter or dripping. 
Place them in a pie-dish ivith the ham and slices of hard-boiled eggs , 
sprinkle over a pinch of sweet herbs, season with salt and pepper, 
add enough stock to half fill the dish, cover with pastry ; decorate 
and glaze in the usual way and bake for 2 hours. When cooled add 
more stock A hole should be left to allow the steam to escape 
during cooking. 


PIE, SEA, to make. 
h lb lean meat 
2 or 3 tomatoes 
— 2 onions 

Suet 

6 oz flour 
2i oz suet 


I lb potatoes 
■water 

salt and pepper 
Crust 

i teaspoonful baking pow'der 
salt 


(Enough for five or six people ) 

Cut up the meat, peel and slice the potatoes, and slice tomatoes 
and onions Put in layers in a saucepan with a little water for gravy, 
add .salt and pepper; make a suet crust, roll out to the size of the 
top of the pan, lay it on the meat and cook gently for 2 hours 
To seri'e either lift out the crust whole and place the stew under 
or cut into sections and place round the stew. 


PIE, SHEPHERD’S, to make 

i lb cooked meat i or butter or dripping 

i lb boiled potatoes little milk 

I small onion salt and pepper 

stock or gravy 

(Enough for four people ) 

Mince the meat, season it, put it in a pie-dish with some gra'vy 
or stock; mash the potatoes, add the buttefl and milk, cover the 
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meat with the potatoes, smooth the top with a knife, mark round 
the edge, brush over with milk, and bake in a hot oven >till a nice 
brown. 

PIE, VEAL AND HAM, to make. 

1 lb veal (fillet) i teaspoonful herbs 

J lb ham little grated lemon peel 

2 hard-boiled eggrs salt and pepper 

I tcaspoonful chopped parsley stock 

For Pastry 

10 oz flour water to mix 

C oz. butter and lard eg-g- to glaze 

(Enough for five or six people ) 

Cook the veal in enough cold water to cover, with an onion 
stuck with cloves , when cold cut into thin slices, put a pinch of 
seasoning (parsley, herbs, lemon peel, salt and pepper) on each slice 
and roll up, pack the rolls in a pie-dish not too tightly, with the 
ham and hard-boiled eggs cut in slices ; reduce the stock, add a leaf 
of gelatine if necessary, pour it into the pie-dish Cover with 
pastry, decorate with leaves and a rose, brush over with egg, bake 
■for 1^ hours, remove the rose and pour in the remainder of the 
stock. Rough puff or flaky pastry can be used for this dish. 

PIGEON BREAST. 

Causes . — In rickets the bones are soft and jdelding, the ribs 
sink in and the breast bone protrudes Children who have a growth 
in the back of the nose, enlarged tonsils, or any condition that 
obstructs the free entrance of air into the lungs, often become 
pigeon-breasted. The chest may be markedly deformed and seriously 
interfere with respiration 

Treatment — Rickets should be treated and the growth in the 
nose or enlarged tonsils should be operated on. 

PIGEON PIE. PIE, PIGEON 

PIGEONS, to roast. 

pigeons butter 

larding bacon bread sauce 

toast er.avy 

Draw, singe and tniss the pigeons, lard the breasts, roast in a 
hot oven, basting frequently from 20 to 30 minutes , seri'e on squares 
of toast ivith bread sauce and gravy. A plain French salad of 
lettuce dressed with oil and vinegar can also be served. 

PIG’S CHEEK, to boil. 

Soak before cooking if it is dried. Sprinkle each side of the 
check with bread-crumbs, sweet herbs, pepper and salt. Tic in a 
cloth, place in a saucepan of cold water and gently simmer. 
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PILES, a remedy for. 

Mix tborougMy together as au ointment i dr, alum, very finely 
powdered, and li oz. lard. 

PIMENTO. See ALLSPICE 

PIMPLES, to remove. 

Mix I oz. eacli of barley meal and powdered bitter almonds 
with enough honey to make a smooth paste, and apply. 

PINEAPPLE CREAM. 

1 grill milk } pint cream 

yolks of 3 eg-gs 3 or 4 oz. pineapple 

2 oz sugar i wineglassful noyeau 

3 gills pineapple syrup 2 oz gelatine 

lemon jelly 

(Sufficient for five or six people.) 

Make a custard with the milk and yolks of eggs, stir till it 
thickens, add the sugar, dissolve the gelatine in the syrup, and 
strain into the custard. When cool add the whipped cream and 
pulped pineapple, flavour with noyeau. Mask the mould with lemon 
jelly. Then pour in the cream. 

PINEAPPLE FILLING, to prepare i 

3 oz. fresh butter 2 oz. pineapple 

6 oz sifted icing sugar little pineapple syrup 

Cream the butter and sugar together, beat until smooth ; add the 
chopped pineapple and a little of the sjurup. 

PINEAPPLE SNOW, to make. 

i tin pineapple whites of 3 eggs 

3 oz loaf sugar wmeglassful of sherry 

I oz loaf gelatine 

(Enough for five or six people ) 

Dissolve the gelatine in some of the pineapple syrup and a 
little water, cut the pineapple into small pieces, add to the sjurup 
with the sugar and simmer for 10 minutes, add the sherry and 
allow the mixture to cool Whisk the whites of eggs to a stiff 
hoth and add the mixture and whisk till nearly set Pile roughly 
in a shallow glass dish, decorate with some pieces of pineapple 
and serve. 

PINEAPPLE SOUFFLE. See SOUFFLE, PINEAPPLE 

pink, to cultivate. See CARNATION. 

PIPES, TOBACCO, to clean. ' ' 

To clean and sweeten tobacco pipes alcohol should be poured lu 
the bowl and allowed to run out through the stem. 
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PIPE, WATER, to thaw. 

Screw up and light a newspaper and pass it slowly along the 
pipe. This gives a quicker result than the application of hot water 
or wrappings. 

PLAICE, FILLETS OF, to fry. 

fillets of plaice salt and pepper 

a little flour egg and bread-crumbs 

(Enough for three or four people ) 

Wash and thoroughly dry the fillets, dip them in flour seasoned 
with salt and pepper. Beat up the egg, dip in the fillets, dram and 
roll them in the crumbs, shaking ott any loose ones , fry a golden 
brown in hot fat, drain well, and seiwe garnished with lemon and 
parsley. 

PLAICE, FILLETS OF, to stuff and bake. 

1 plaice salt and pepper 

i oz butter chopped parsley 

i 02 flour corvine pepper 

I gill milk veal stuffing 

little lemon ]Uice 

(Enough for three or four people.) 

Fillet the plaice, skin the fillets ; if large cut in half lengthways, 
place a little stuffing on each half fillet, roll up, place on a greased 
tin, squeeze over each a little lemon juice and bake slowly for is 
to 20 minut^. Serve on a hot dish. Make a sauce with the butter, 
flour and milk, coat the fillets with it , garnish with coraline pepper 
and chopped parsley, 

PLANT-LICE, APHIDES, to destroy. 

Make a solution of tobacco, lime-water, or gas tar-water and 
repeatedly syringe the leaves and stems of the plants. Ladybirds 
destroy aphides. See also INSECTS ON PLANTS, to destroy. 

PLASTER, ADHESIVE, to make 

Melt together \ lb. yellow rosin and 2 oz. Burgundy pitch. 
Spread upon linen. 


PLASTER, MUSTARD. See MUSTARD PLASTER. 


PLASTER STATUETTES, to clean 

Take some finely-powdered starch and make it into a thick 
pMte with hot water. Apply thickly all over the statuette by means 

V ^ u sloMy and, as the starch falls away, 

It will take the dirt with it. 


PLASTER, STRENGTHENING, to make. 

2.' parte lead plater, 6 parts white resin, 3 parts each of yellow 

o:s.i&e of iron. Rub the oxide with 
the oil, add the other ingredients and melt. Mix the whole well 
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together Spread over leather and cut into strips 2 inches wide and 
strap firmly around the joint. 

PLATE POWDER, to make. 

Ivlix togethei A oz. each of polisher’s putty and burnt hartshorn 
and I oz. prepareef chalk to make a good plate powder. 

PLEURISY. 

This is inflammation of the covering of the lungs. 

Causa . — Exposure to cold is by far the most frequent cause. 
Pleurisy occurring lu a 3’oung jKrson without anj>’ obvious reason 
is gencrallj' the first sijpi of consumption. It maj’ complicate 
scarlet or rheumatic fever, measles, or Bright’s disease. 

Symptoms . — Chills and shivering fits maj’ commence the attack. 
The tongue is furred and the appetite lost. There is paiu in the 
side of the chest, which is made worse by breathing, coughing, 
sneezing, or aiij- kind of muscular exercise. The person takes short 
breaths to avoid the pain, and seems to be easier lying on his back 
or on the healthy side. A short cough is gcncrallj' present. In a 
daj* or two the p'ain becomes less and fluid accumulates between the 
lung and the chest wall, separating the inflamed surfaces so that 
they do not rub together. The fluid pushes the lung before it and 
.squeezes the air out of it. In bad cases practically only one lung 
is 111 use. In favourable cases the fluid in the chest goes away 
miduall}', the lung expands and breathing becomes normal again. 
It the fluid fills one side of the chest, the action of the heart and 
the other lung is interfered with, the person becomes livid and may 
die of suffocation 

Compitcatious — Congestion of the lungs may occur, or the fluid 
maj' turn into matter and fonu a big abscess in the chest. 

Treatment , — ^The person should be put to bed and fluid diet 
given. The pain in the side may be relieved b}' appl3’ing linseed- 
meal, or mustard poultices. Strapping the side with broad pieces 
of adhesive plaster keeps the affected side quiet, and diminishes the 

E ain. These pieces of plaster should be put on from the spine 
ehind to the breast-bone in front, one strip slanting upwards and 
the next strip downwards, until the whole of the side is covered. 
The imperial drink may be given to relieve thirst and promote 
sweating. 

If the fluid fills one side of the chest, or after weeks it docs 
not disappear, it may be nccessar3’’ to have it drawn off. The 
formation of an abscess in the chest is serious and requires an 
operation for the removal of the matter. 

plumbago (LEADWORT), to cultivate. 

A giaceful perennial, of which the two varieties, P. capensis and 
P. larpcntcs, are of value for the green-house and the rock garden 
rcspcctivel3'. The former, with its delicate blue blossoms, makes 
a charming training plant for the green-house, while the latter is 
perfectl3’- hardy and fonus dense tufts of wiry stems, some 6 inches 
high, bearing trusses of deep blue flowers early in September, which 

T 
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last until the frost cuts them off. It is easily propagated by 
division in spnng. 

PUOM DUFF, to make 

S or flour 0 oz. raisins 

4 oz suet I eg-g- 

I c? sugar little milk 

pinch of salt i leaspoonful baking poisdcr 

(Enough for siv or seven people ) 

Add the chopped suet and stoned raisins to the flour, with sugar, 
salt and baking powder. Mi.t with the egg and milk; tic in a cloth 
and boil for 2 or 3 hours Serve with Deinerara sugar, 

PUUM CAKE. See CAKE, PLUM. 

PLUM JAM. See JAM. DAMSON or PLUM. 

PLUM PUDDING. See PUDDING, PLAIN PLUM. 

PLUM TART. See TART, FRUIT. 

PLUMS, to bottle See FRUIT, to bottle. 

PLUM TREES, the cultivation of. 

The phtin (of which the greciigagc is, perhaps, the most delicious 
variety) does not do well on a cold or clay subsoil, nor in a moist- 
laden 'climate. A poor soil rc.ally suits it best so long as it has 
good drainage, for it has a tendency to make a snperabundauce of 
wood if the soil be at all rich As a consequence, frequent root 
pnining is generally necessary, and it should not be planted deep 
— a covering of 6 inches of soil is suflicicnt 

PNEUMONIA. See CONGESTION OF THE LUNGS. 

POISONS, antidotes for. 

In all cases send for a doctor at once. EMETICS (wJifch see) 
arc given in most cases. But they should not be given for poisons 
that htirti and char the parts they come in contact with. Such 
poisons are vitriol, spirits of salt, nitric acid, starong ammonia, and 
soda 

If cause IS unknown give A pint sweet oil as an antidote. 

•ACETIC ACID. — Plaster from the wall or ceiling should be 
mixed with w.atcr and the water drunk Give milk after- 
wards. 


ACONITE. MONKSHOOD OR BLUE ROCKET.-Emetic; 
castor oil. Apply hot bottles to feet. .Strong coffee. 

.ALCOHOL.— Give emetic; cold water to the hc.id, and strong 
ammonia to the nose. 

ALKALIS (POTASH, SODA, AMMONIA, ctc.)~Give drinks 
containing vinegar or lemonade or lemon juice or olive oil. 
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POISONS — cMtiuurd 

ARSKNIC. — ITmeHc; and cpjrs and milk in lar^^c quantities. 

BITTKH AI.MONI3S. — Emetic followed by ]ar;^c quantities of 
hot water. Pour cold v atcr on head and face. Keep the 
patient warm. 

C.A.ItROI-lC ACID. — Flour mid water or Klulinous drinks — 
whites of c}>:j:r .and milk. 

Cni,ORAI/.--An emetic .and an enema of a pint of .stronjr hot 
coltce. Wrap in hot blankets; rub and apply hot bottle. 

Cni.OROFOlOT. — .A.n emetic of sofla with water. Do every- 
thinfc possible to keep patient awake. 

CO.\L n.\S. — Remove into the fresh air; cold water to the head, 
and .artificial respiration. 

COPPER — An ciiKtic followed by hot w-.-’ter .ind barley and 
water Or airov. loot and water. 

DEADI.V KIGIITSHADE (IlELLADONA).— Ihnetic; water and 
hip drinks of stewed tea; the-n stronp coffee. 

El.'^n PORSOKINO.—Emctic; wnnn water, castor oil, and 
.stimulants. 

FOXGI.OVE —Emetic followed by castor oil and stronp tea. 

FUNGI. — Emetic followed by castor oil 

HEMLOCK. — Emetic; castor oil, or Epsom salts. 

HYDROCHLORIC ACID —5fr SULPIHdllC ACID. 

LARTJRNUM. — Mustard mid water followed by wann water. 

EAllDANlTM.-^^Cf MORPHIA. 

LE.AD — ^linietic; then 2 te.aspoonfii'ls of Epsom or Glauber 
salts every a hours till bowels arc moved. Then pivc salts 
in .smaller doses. 

MERCURY. — Emetic; larpc drmiphts of wann water; mid epp 
and milk frcqncnllv repeated. 

MORPHIA. OPIHJI, LAUDANUM.— Emetics. If the patient 
can swallow n solution of pernianpmi.ale of pot.ash, a pinch 
to a pint of water should be pnen, mid repented. Condy’i, 
fluid 111 water lias the same cfTect as mi antidote. Flick the 
patient with a towel dipped in cold water, put stronp 
ammonia under the nose, and do evcrxthinp to rouse him. 
He should he shaken hv the shoulders, and pinched; ns he 
becomes moic sensible pi\c hot stronp tea or coffee. 

MUSHROOTiIS — Emetic; mid a hip dose of castor oil or salts. 
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P 0 ISONS — continued 

NICOTINE —Emetic; douche bead and face ^ with cold water, 

' and give tea, coffee or alcohol 

NITRIC ACID— Some chalk or plaster from the walls or 
ceiling should be stirred in water, and the water drunk, and 
afterwards large draughts of plain or barley water given. 

OPIUM— 5ee MORPHIA 

OXALIC ACID (ACID OF SUGAR) —Magnesia or chalk and 
water Then castor oil 

PARAFFIN OIL — ^Emetic, tea and coffee. 

PHOSPHORUS — Emetic, to which is added, if available, a tea- 
spoonful of oil of turpentine or sanitas A weak solution 
of Condy’s fluid should be given. Epsom salts. Castor oil 
should be avoided, as it dissolves the phosphorus and causes 
the poison to act more quickly 

POTASH— See ALKALIS 

PRUSSIC ACID — Emetic Cold water in a jug should be 

poured over the head and chest Give a teaspoonful of sal 
volatile in water The rapidit}' with which the poison acts 
renders treatment difficult The patient becomes insensible 
at once, and nothing can be done but remove him to the 
open air and pour cold water over his head and chest 

PTOMAINE — ^Emetics followed by purgatives Brandy if 
necessary. 

SALTS OF LEMON. — ^Encourage vomiting by tickling the back 
of the throat Water should not be given as it dissolves 
the acid and makes the poison act more quickly. Whiting 
(the thickness of gruel) should be taken, or failing this, 
plaster from the ceiling or wall If the patient becomes 
collapsed he should be well covered and hot-water bottles 
put to the feet and sides of the body. 

SPANISH FLY— BLISTERING FLUIDS —Emetic, warm water; 
oil should not be given as it hastens the action of the poison. 

SPIRITS OF SALT. — Chalk, plaster from the wall or ceiling 
mixed with water, barley water. 

STRYCHNINE — Emetics and strong tea, the tannin of which 
acts as an antidote. 

SUGAR OF LEAD.— Emetic; and a big dose of Epsom salts; 
egg and milk. 

SULPHURIC ACID (OIL OF VITRIOL) —Chalk or plaster from 
the walls or ceiling mixed with water, barley water or 
linseed tea. 
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POISONS — continued 

TINKED MEATS. — ^Emetic; castor oil, or Epsom salts. 

TURPENTINE. — Emetic; Epsom salts, eggs and milk, barley 
water. 

YEW TWIGS AND FRUIT. — Emetic; Epsom salts, or castor oil. 

POLISH, BRASS, to make a liquid. 

Dissolve 4 teaspooiifuls of soft soap in i pint of boiling water. 
Allow to cool, tbcn add 4 pint paraffin. Use for rubbing into 
brasses. Polish with a leather. 

POLISH, BROWN BOOT, to make. 

Allow i lb. shredded yellow wax to stand in turpentine for a 
few daj'S until it has dissolved. Then dissolve A lb hard white soap 
ill I pint boiling water. Thoroughly mix the two solutions together 
and then add i teaspoonful of oxalic acid and sufhcient liquid 
anatta to gi\c the required colour. Place the mixture in bottles 
and cork tightlj'. 

POLISH, FOR OLD OAK, to prepare 

Thoroughly mix together J pint methjdated spirits, 2 oz. boiled 
linseed oil, 3 oz. turpentine and i oz. vinegar, and bottle. Rub the 
mixture into the oak with a soft rag and then polish with a dry 
cloth. 

POLISH, FOR STOVES, to make. 

lierc IS an economical sto\e polish which is cleaner to apply 
than ordinary blacklcad hlix plumbago with a little water as 
required and use in the usual way. \ lb. plumbago should be 
enough for a 5'ear. 

POLISH, FRENCH, to prepare. 

Dissolve 6 oz finest orange shellac in i quart meth5’lated spirits 
and strain before using 

POLISH, NON-SLIP, FOR FLOORS, to make 

Mix together equal parts of turpentine, linseed oil, \unegar and 
coach varnish. Rub the mixture on to the floor and do not polish. 

POLYANTHUS, to cultivate. 

Its cultivation is pcrfcctlj'- simple, for it will thrive in any 
garden soil, though it prefers one which is rich and moist, and 
flourishes best in a sheltered and somewhat shady situation. It can 
easily be raised from seed sown in the open during the summer 
months and may be increased by dnusion in autumn or early spring 

PORES, ENLARGED, to treat 

When bathing the face add a little borax to the water. This 
tends to draw in enlarged pores. 
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POTASH, PERMANGANATE OF. 

Tlii^ is a vcrj* useful dcotlorant and disinfectant for sinEs, etc. 
Proportion, i dessertspoonful in each 2 gallons of water used. 

POTATO CHIPS, to prepare. 

Peel the poliitocs thinly and cut into thin slices, drj’ well in a 
folded cloth, and keep coicrcd with the cloth till wanted. Put the 
slices a few at a tune in a fiying-baskct and plunge them in hot 
fat for a few minutes to cook; drain them and put them in another 
pan of smoking hot fat to crisp. Drain well on paper, sprinkle with 
salt and sene at once on a folded scn'itllc or fancy paper. If one 
pan of frj'ing fat only is available, it must be left to get several 
degrees bolter for the second cooking. Straws can be cooked in 
the same wav, and sboiild be cut in e\cn lengths about a quarter 
of an inch thick. 

POTATO CROQUETTES, to prcp.arc. 

Put the cold potatoes through a sieve or a potato masher, make 
them hot and add the butter, little milk, chopj>cd parsley and season 
well with salt and pepper. Divide into equal portions, form into 
balls, coat lu'tcc with egg and hrcad*crumbs, and fry a golden brown 
in hot fat. Put a small piece of parslcj* stalk in each. Dish on a 
hot vegetable dish on folded serviette or a fancy paper. 

POTATOES, to curry. 

3 or 4 boiled potatoes little slock 

1 tensponnful curry powder drippmfr 
Icmop juice salt and pepper 

I onion 

Fry tlic onion and shccs of potato in a little dripping, .shake 
over the curry powder, add the stock, a little lemon juice and salt 
and stew gently for fifteen minutes. 

POTATOES, to fr>-. 

Paiboil the jmtntoc.s— they can be fried whole or in slices — 
make the dripping hot ui a frj’ing-pan, put in the potatoes, brown 
them well all over, dram on paper and serve hot on a fancy paper. 
Cold potatoes can he mashed, seasoned well and fried in the same 
waj', and liiriied out into a hot vegetable dish, 

POTATOES, to grow. 

Potatoes arc c.\trcniely acceptable if icady early, and on an 
exhausted hotbed a good' crop may be secured. A cov’cring of 
light soil must be given before piiUnig a frame over them, and they 
must be carefully piotcctcd from frost. The pit prepared for melons 
may well be utilircd for an early crop of potatoes first, as if started 
in the middle of Jamiarv, the potatoes will be ready for use -by the 
time the melons shoultf be planted. Potatoes require rathei deep, 
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light sandy soil, well drained, and of a dry nature. It is best to 
plant them in ground that has been well manured or' used for a 
green crop the previous year. A change of seed is veiy important 
Cut the root so that each piece of the potato has one or two eyes, 
and plant them in March or April in rows of 2 feet apart, 12 to 
15 inches distant in the row, and 3 or 4 inches deep. The mam 
crop need not be lifted until October or November, 

POTATOES, to keep 

A hole dug in the side of a hill, or a pit in a sand-bank is 
a good place for storing potatoes. If they arc piled on top of the 
ground and covered with earth and straw, do not expose them to 
the light. Otherwise it is best to keep potatoes m a dark place, 
preferably in a cellar. Heap them up and cover with straw Arti- 
chokes, carrots, parsnips and turnips may all be stored m the 
same way. 

POTATOES, to mash. 

When thoroughly cooked strain off water and allow the potatoes 
to dry off for about 2 minutes Mash with a fork, while diy, until 
there are no lumps left Then add one or two small pieces of 
butter and mash again until the butter is all absorbed. Do not 
add any milk. It will be found that the addition of butter instead 
of milk will considerably improve the flavour of the potatoes. 

POTATOES A LA MAlTRE D'HOTEL, to prepare 
potatoes 
salt 

4 pint maitre d’h6tel sauce 

Cook the potatoes If old cut them in slices and place them 
in a hot vegetable dish, make the sauce, season well and pour over 
the potatoes and serve 

POTATOES, NEW, to boil. 

Scrape the potatoes gently, putting them at once into cold 
water. Put them into a saucepan of boiling water with salt and 
mint, and cook gently from 20 to 30 minutes Drain off the water, 
add I oz. butter, shake gently to coat them, turn into a hot 
vegetable disli and sprinkle over some finely-cliopped parsley 

POTATOES, OLD, to boil. 

2 lb potatoes 
salt 

cold water 

Peel the potatoes thinly, put them in a saucepan with cold 
water, add the salt, cook very gently with the lid on till tender; 
test with a skewer. Pour off the water, put them back on the 
stove with the lid half on the pan to dry, place a folded clean 
cloth over them. Dish in a hot vegetable dish. 
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POULTRY, to fre‘.h. 

I'hict o'f the U th<-r'. ifn.-.h thr. cn'j, re-t <hv’‘ the 

Wst'h tlirr.i v.fll t!' n rii’jie o! v •.{ri-, nil ' s;*;; i o i‘.ith '‘all- 

Theti place thetii in a '•ttxe; m o' hoih-.-. ^ ij, jn" th'-’n up 
anti th'wn In the hp* te: il t'n.< ’ After jt s<i .in’i >’ tn ti e j->t ?'-• 
5 tninnle--, hitir jIum to ihat" in ,i r*-"!’ ji'ir- V, i'e>‘ Ars, v.rl? 
eaU nt'il jiepj^r the ii'-nU- innl hm,; th>:‘! np till reijicn-!. Well 
wa'-h St) coUl uatcr hiftne roi i",;* 

POV/DERS. 

I.lCOlUClh— Till’! i' ten u'lfnl .->'1 a nttl.l npetitnl ft-* tliUrcn. 
Iio-c i to : ilnsn'' 

JlAONIhSlA.— A'lntini'-lert I iti tltnc'. of fruttl 5 to 5; pTativ to 
chiMrtn iiiidtr sj \eai- of ree, »>■> iioiJi l" yr pi'ui'' fnj 
atUtUv, n lomu an t'cclUnl rei’ietly <»r rcttlily of the 
stonnrli. 

MACNKSIA ANll JRJft'HAIUt --ror •iihilt'' Ihi*- act< e*. a liiiltl 
pnrjjititc awl in cnjitcnlK pool for tlj<pepnia 

PRAWNS, to c«rT>-, 

's or 3 tloz. prattnn t or. Patna ric-e 

i sunt curry s,ance letron arnl pat>.!e) 

(Hnouirh for three or four reople-) 

Head, tail ami •-hell prawn*", jiiahc the entry c-uire vm* liot, 
put in the pmuin awl heal them \ery lU the r-itle o! tin- 

lire. Scr\e ncry hot with a bonier of nee; p:,ifin'h ccjlh cut lemon 
and parsley, 

PRESENTS FROM A GENTLEMAN TO A LADY, etiam’-tc 
rcKardiuft, 

The ntle as to just vlial l.iwl of presents a yeiitlem-an inay 
give to n lailj js fairly clearly defined, awl .applies much the came 
to all grades of society. 

Convention allows 'the encaged prl to rccctcc presents of value 
from her fiatici'', including jewels, furs, tic., but m the case of a 
mere friend or undcclnrcd lover, the gifts .should be restricted to 
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flowers, fruit, bonbons, ticbets for entertainments, perhaps books, 
and so forth. It would be a breach of good taste for a man, who 
was not the girl’s fiancC-, to buy her a dress or a fur wrap of any 
value, purchased b}' him at a shop, but rt would seem a different 
matter for one who trarels to make presents of treasures brought 
from foreign lauds, or the skins of creatures he had himself hunted. 

preserving, general hints on. 

Fruit for jani-iuaking should be dry, sound, and ripe; damp or 
over-ripe fruit causes jam to ferment or become mouldy. 

As a rule use a pound of sugar with each pound of fruit, though 
less may be used if the jam is for immediate use. 

For Stouc Fnnl use a pound of sugar with a pound of fruit. 

For /airy Fniit do not use water. In the case of liard fruits, 
add from h to i gill water. Add some kernels from the stones to 
plum jam." A gill of red currant juice added to each pound of fruit 
greatly improies raspbcriy and cherry jams. 

The pan .should be not more than three-quarters full and the 
jam should boil steadily and ciuickly. Skim well when the jam 
boils and when it appears thick and reduced in quantity, test by 
pouring a little in a .saucer and allowing to cool '1 he jam is ready 
when It jellies. Allow it to simmer whilst testing 

JARS. — Should be quite drj' and clean. Heat before filling 
them with jam, and cither seal immediately or when cold. 

PAN. — It IS best to use a thick pan cither of copper or iron 
lined with enamel. 

SUGAR, — Use good cane sugar — cheap sugar causes considerable 
loss of jam owing to the large amount of scum that rises 
from it. 111 addition to spoiling the quality of the jam. 

Long boiliug hardens the fruit If the jam “ catches ” at the 
bottom of the saucepan, immcdiatclv stand the pau in cold water, 
leave for a few miiiutc.s, and then jilace jam in another pan. After 
cleaning the original pan, replace the jam with a little more sugar 
A lUtle lemon juice will often rcmo\c any taste of burning. In 
making jelly do not squce/c when straining through jelly bags 

PRICKLY HEAT, to alleviate. 

Take a wanii bath with 4 tablcspoonfuls of bicarbonate of soda 
in it. Scratching should be abstained from and the parts dusted 
with equal parts of powdered starch and riiic oxide. The bowels 
must be opened, and a dose of fruit salt taken in the moniuig 
before breakfast. 

PRIMROSE, to cultivate. 

This liard3’ jiercnnial may be raised from seed sown in the open 
in some shadj'^ patch of ground dining June or Jul}', and it is wise 
to give a jirotection fiom slugs by a sprnikliiig of soot or wood 
ashes. As soon as the seedlings arc strong enough to bear removal 
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tlic3* sliotilcl be traii'^fcrrcd to the place where thej* are intended to 
bloom, which should be a spot tempered from tiic fierce heat of 
the sun and with soil of still, iiioist loam For the rock garden the 
Alpine primroses aic \er>' \nhiablc 

PROPORTIONS, IN COOKING, general suggestions for. 

HATTER, Panc.akc Hatter. 

8 07 flour, I pint milk, 2 eggs. 

More eggs and less milk for richer batter. 

BREAD. 

1. Fomented — 

’ 07 jeast to I lb flour 

1 07 , j’east to 3I lb flour. 

2. L’eking Poivdcr lircad, Vnfermented — 

2 teaspoonfuls baking powder to i lb. flour. 

CREAMS 

1. Whole Creams — 

^ 07. gelatine to i pint cream. 

2. Custard and Fruit Creams — 

'2 07 , gelatine to i pint cream. 

CUSTARDS. 

1. Plain — 

2 3 oiks of eggs and i or cornflour to i pint milk. 

2. Rich — 

4 3 oiks of eggs to 3 pint milk. 

JELLIES 

2 07 gelatine to i quart liquid 

Aspic Jell3- — 2t 07 , gelatine to i quart liquid Increase 
the proportion in hot weather. 

MILK PUDDINGS 

2 oz cereals to i pint milk. 

1 oz semolina to 1 pint milk 

MOULDS 

3 oz whole cereals to i pint milk 

2 oz ground cereals to i pint milk 

PASTRY 

1 Suet Crust — 

5 oz suet to I lb. flour (good). 

6 07 suet to I lb flour and 1 teaspoonful baking powder 

(cheaper). 

2 Short Crust — 

8 oz fat to I lb. flour. 

6 07 . fat to 1 lb flour and i teaspoonfiil baking powder. 

3 Flaky— 

10 07 , shortening to 1 lb flour. 

4. Puff Pastry — 

I lb shortening to i lb flour. 
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PUO PORT 1 0 NS — continued 
SAUCES. 

1. I'oundation Sauces — 

2 oz. butter, 2 oz flour to i pint liquid. 

2. Thiclccned (irazics — 

t oz. butler, I oz. flour to i pint liquid. 

3. Stiff Binding' Mixtures, (Panada ) — 

I oz. butler, I 07. flour to i gill liquid. 


SOUPS 

1. Stork — 

X lb. bones or bones and meat to i quart cold water and 
I quart over for cvapor.ition 

2. Thick Soups — 

X oz. flour to 1 quart soup 

X oz. sago, rice, etc , to i quart soup 

3. Ptirics — 

2 oz. Inittcr and a oz. flour to i quart puree. 

PROTOSE CUTLETS. 

6 oz. protose (minced) 

3 07. masbed potatoes 
I medium-sized onion 
pinch popper and salt 
After mixing ingredients 

PRUNING, hints on. 

This should usually be done in February or March. 

Sjicahing generally, there can be no doubt that the root pnining 
of fruit trees is an essential in the production of a gootl crop of 
fruit, and if the tree be too large to lift convcnicnlly, root pruning 
may be eflcctcd bj' digging .awa}' the soil from the loots until the 
strong feeders are" disclosed, when, if too Large for the knife, thev 
may either be severed with a sharp chisel or with a fine-toothed 
saw, leaving the weaker roots luitouclicd 

In cutting awa 3 ' the branches of fruit trees, especially in the 
ease of wall-trained trees, care .should be taken to use a thin, sharp 
knife, siifficienth' keen to make a clean cut. If the cut be left with 
a rough, fractured edge the branch is liable to sjilit, a result which 
is certain to be more or less deleterious to the tree 

For cutting thick branches the fine-toothed pruning s.aw should 
bo used, afterwards .smoothing the saw-cut with the pruning knife 
and smearing it over with grafting paste, so as to jirevent the decay 
which might ensue from water getting into the heart of the wood. 
This paste may be made by melting in a pipkin, over a slow fiie, 
equal quantities of mutton fat and hccs-wax with .about four tunes 
the quantity of pitch It should be applied warm, while it is 
snfBcicntlj'’ liquid to be spread with a brush. 


4 07 bread-crumbs 
li tablesjioonfuls parsley, chopped 
finclv 

shape iulo cutlets and fry. 
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PUDDfNG, APPLE AMBER, to make 

2 lb apples 3 oz sug’ar 

I lemon 3 cg-gs 

li oz butter short or flaky pastry 

(Enough for six or seven people ) 

Peel, core and slice the apples, put them in a stewpan with the 
grated lemon rind, ]uice and sugar, cook till quite tender, then pass 
it through a sieve, add the well-beaten yolks of eggs Line the 
edges of a pie-dish and decorate them with pastrj', pour in the 
apple mixture and bake in a quick oven for about half an hour. 
Whip the u bites to a stiff froth with a little sugar, pile roughly on 
the top of the pudding, sift over some sugar and bake till crisp 

PUDDING, ARROWROOT, to make. 

1 dessertspoonful arrowroot sugar 

i pint milk flavouring 

I egg 

Mix the arrowroot smoothly with a little of the cold milk, put 
the rest of the milk into a saucepan and when boiling pour it on 
the arrowroot Return to the saucepan and cook for 3 minutes, 
stirring all the time. Turn it into a basin, let it cool, add sugar 
and the yolk of the egg and the white beaten to a stiff froth Stir 
lightly and pour into a buttered pie-dish and bake for about 
10 minutes It must not boil 


PUDDING, BACHELOR’S, to make 

2 oz bread-crumbs i teaspoonful ground ginger 

2 oz flour I egg and little milk 

2 oz suet i teaspoonful baking powder 

2 oz raisins pinch of salt 

2 oz sugar 

(Enough for five or six people ) 

Chop the suet finely, stone and cut the raisins across, put all 
the dry ingredient together, beat the egg with a little milk, stir 
well; put mixture into a greased mould sprinkled with brown sugar, 
cover with greased paper and steam for i^, hours, and serve with 
a sweet sauce. 

Sauce 

1 oz butter i gill water 

2 oz flour I gill milk 

I dessertspoonful sugar 

Cook the flour in the butter; add water and milk, boil and add 
sugar 

PUDDING, BAKEWELL, to make 

rough puff pastry flour 

egg _ i teaspoonful baking powder 

its weight in butter 2 tablespoonfuls jam 

sugar I white of egg 

(Enough for seven or eight people ) 

Line a plate with the pastrv. work up the edges and decorate 
them, put the jam in the middle, cream the butter and sugar 
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together, add the egg aud a little of the flour and beat well, stir 
in the rest of the flour and the baking powder; spread this over the 
jam. Bake in a quick oven for 30 minutes, whip the white of egg 
stiffly with some castor sugar, pile it roughly on the top and bake 
till crisp. 


PUDDING, BEEFSTEAK, to make. 

2 lb. steak flour 

J lb. ox kidney salt and pepper 


Pastry 

J lb. flour i teaspoonful baking- powder 

6 oz. suet water to mix 

(Elnough for seven or eight people ) 


Wipe and cut the meat into thin slices, roll a small piece of 
kidney in each, and dip into seasoned flour. 

Mix the finely-chopped suet with the flour and baking powder; 
mix! to a stifi dough, knead lightly. Place on a board, cut ofi a piece 
for the top, roll out and line a greased pudding basin , put in the 
meat with some stock or water, lay on the top, press the edges 
together, tie on a scalded and floured cloth and boil for 3 houis 
Serve in the basin with a serviette pinned round and send a jug 
of boihng water to table with it. 


PUDDING, BERESFORD, to make. 

2 eggs 2 tablespoonfuls bread-crumbs 

their weight in butter grated nnd of 2 oranges 

sugar i teaspoonful baking powder 

flour pinch of salt 

(Enough for five or six people ) 


Cream the butter and sugar, sift the flour and add with the 
eggs alternately, beat well , add bread-crumbs and orange nnd and 
lastly the baking powder. Put into a well-greased mould, cover with 
greased paper and steam li hours 


Sauce 

I gill water J oz sugar 

I _ teaspoonful cornflour juice of 2 oranges 

rind and juice of 1 lemon 


PUDDING, BOILED BATTER, to make 

jt lb flour pinch of salt 

1 pint milk marmalade 

2 eggs 

(Enough tor four or five people ) 

Add the salt to the flour, make a well in the centre, drop in 
the eggs, mix smoothly with a little of the milk, beat till it bubbles; 
add the remainder of the milk and if possible allow -the batter to 
stand ; well grease the mould or basin, line with marmalade sauce, 
in the batter. Boil for 2 hours, and serve with marmalade sauce. 
Note . — Currants may be used instead of marmalade, they sink 
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and form a black cap — called Black Cap Pudding. Serve with a 
sweet sauce. 

PUDDING, BOILED FRUIT, to make 
i lb suet crust water 

any fruit sugar 

(Enough for six people ) 

Well grease a pudding basin with butter or dripping, line with 
suet crust, put in some fruit, add the sugar and a little water, put 
in the rest of the fruit, cover with the rest of the pastry, tie on 
a scalded and floured cloth, and boil for 2 hours. 

PUDDING, BREAD, to make. 

i lb stale bread i gill milk 

I oz suet or dripping i egg 

currants nutmeg 

J oz sugar pinch of salt 

(Enough for tivo or three people ) 

Soak the bread in cold water, sqneeze it dry, put a layer into 
a greased pie-dish, then a little chopped suet and some sugar and 
a few currants. Repeat this nntil the dish is nearly full, grate on 
a little nutmeg, beat the egg, mix with the milk, add a pinch of 
salt, and pour over the bread Bake in the oven for about three- 
quarters of an hour. 

PUDDING, BREAD AND BUTTER, to make 
slices of bread and butter sugar 

3 eggs _ sultanas or currants 

ij pints milk nutmeg 

(Enough for four or five people.) 

Well grease a pie-dish, put some sultanas or currants at the 
bottom, place in some slices of bread and butter (cut neatly and 
crust removed), butter side downwards, sprinkle over some sugar, 
a few more sultanas, more bread and butter, until the dish is three- 
quarters full. Beat up the eggs, add the milk, strain over the bread 
and butter; allow it to stand an hour to soak, grate over with nut- 
meg Bake for an hour in a slow oven. 

Note . — ^This pudding can be made in a mould and steamed. 
Serve with jam sauce. 

PUDDING, BROITO BREAD, to make 
4 oz. brown bread-crumbs 3 eggs 

2 oz, brown sugar i teaspoonful baking powder 

2 oz butter pinch of salt 

2 oz glace cherries jam sauce 

2 oz peel 

(Enough for five or six people ) 

Cream the butter and the sugar, add the brown bread-crumbs 
and eggs alternately and beat well. Cut the cherries in half and add 
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with the baking powder, and stir in lightly the stiffly-whipped 
whites of eggs. Well grease and decorate a mould, put in the 
mixture, cover with greased paper and steam for an hour. Serve 
with jam sauce. 


PUDDING, CABINET, to make. 

4 sponge cakes i oz sugar 

some ratafias i oz. glacd cherries 

I pint milk 1 oz. sultanas 

3 eggs 1 oz. peel 

essence of almond or vanilla jam sauce 

(Enough for five or six people.) 

Well grease a mould; decorate with cherries; cut the sponge 
cakes into dice, put in the mould in layers with chopped peel, 
sultanas and ratafias Boil the milk, pour on to the well-beaten 
eggs; add the sugar and flavouring, pour in the mould. Allow it to 
soak, place o\er a greased paper and steam from i to hours. Let 
it stand for a few minutes before turning out. Sene with ]am sauce 


PUDDING, CANARY, to make. 

2 eggs grated rind of 2 lemons 

their weight in butter f teaspoonful baking powder 

sugar pinch of salt 

flour 

(Enough for five or six people ) 

Cream the butter and sugar together, add the sifted flour and 
eggs alternatelj', beating well, add the grated lemon rind and lastly 
the baking powder. Put mixture into a well-greased mould and 
steam for li hours. Serve with lemon sauce. 


PUDDING, CHELMSFORD, to make 

I 07 sago i oz flour 

1 gill milk I oz sugar 

3 oz bread-crumbs 2 eggs 

2 oz suet a few stoned raisins 

(Enough for four or five people.) 

Cook the sago in some water till tender and nearly dry, beat 
the eggs with the milk, add the bread-erumbs, sugar, chopped suet 
and flour to the sago and mix with the egg and milk. Well butter 
a mould or basin, line it with stoned raisins, put in the mixture 
carefull}’', boil for one hour and serve with a sweet sauce 

PUB DING, CHOCOLATE, to make 

2 eggs 2 bars of grated chocolate 

their weight in butter i teaspoonful baking powder 

sugar vanilla essence 

flour pinch of salt 

(Enough for five or six people ) 

Cream the butter and sugar, add the sifted flour and eggs 
alternately, beating well; add grated chocolate and vanilla essence 
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and lastly the baking powder. Decorate the mould with blanched 
almonds or cherries and angelica. Steam for 2 hours. 

Sauce 

2 oz chocolate i c>z, creme dc riz 

i pint water vanilla essence 

sug-ar little brandy 

Dissolve chocolate in the water^ thicken with creme dc riz, boil 
and add flavourings. 


PUDDING, CHRISTIilAS. to make. (No. 1.) 


I lb raisms 
I lb currants 
J lb. sultanas 
1 lb suet 

1 lb bread-crumbs 

2 lb mixed peel 
I small nutmeg 

J teaspoonful cinnamon 


i lb. almonds 
i lb sugar 
10 eggs 
I pint milk 
I gill brandy 
i teacupful treacle 
pinch of salt 


Prepare all the ingredients carefully, mix well together, put 
into buttered basins, cover with greased paper and tie on cloths. 
Boil from 9 to 12 hours. 


PUDDING, CHRISTMAS, to make. (No. 2.) 


1 lb flour 

1 lb bread-crumbs 

2 lb suet 

2 lb currants 

2 lb. raisins 

1 lb sugar 

J lb candied peel 

jmee and nnd of 2 lemons 

I lb sultanas 


1 nutmeg 
J lb almonds 
i oz. mixed spice 
i teaspoonful salt 
I gill brandy 
I gill porter 
8 to 10 eggs 
milk if required 


Prepare all ingredients carefully, mix thoroughly, put into 
buttered basins and boil for 9 hours. 


PUDDING, CHRISTMAS (Very Plain), to make. (No. 1. 


I lb potatoes 

J lb boiled and mashed carrots 
i lb flour 
J lb bread-crumbs 
I lb. raisins 
I lb currants 

1 lb suet 

2 lb sugar 

Prepare ingredients and mix 
much milk as required. Boil in 


2 oz mixed peel 
I grated apple 

1 tcaspoonful spice 

2 tablespoonfuls treacle 
2 or 3 eggs 

milk 

salt 

all thoroughly with eggs and as 
well-greased basins for la hours. 
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PUDDING, COBURG, to make. 

6 or 8 apples strip of lemon rmd 

marmalade 3 egg's , 

2 oz cornflour sugar 

1 pint milk short or flaky crust 

(Enough for six or seven people ) 

Stew the apples till tender; line and decorate the edges of a 
pie-dish with pastry, put in a lav’er of stewed apples Cover this 
with a little marmalade, then put another layer of apples Mix 
the cornflour smoothly with some of the milk, put on the remainder 
to boil with the lemon rind, add the cornflour, stir till it thickens 
and cook thoioughly. Add the beaten yolks of eggs, pour over the 
apples in the pie-dish and bake in a moderate o\en till pastry is 
cooked. Whip the whites stiffly, pile on the top, sprinkle with sugar 
and crisp in the oven 

PUDDING, COLD, to cook again. 

If you have a large piece of boiled pudding left after dinner 
(such as_ plum or batter pudding], and jou wish to cook it next 
day, tie it up in a cloth, and put it into a pot of boiling water, and 
keep it boiling hard for half an hour or more It will be found 
as good as on the first day, and perhaps rather better, and it will 
be far more palatable, as well as more wholesome than if sliced, 
and fried, or broiled. Eat it with the same sauce as on the preceding 
day. 

PUDDING, COLD LEMON, to make 

4 sponge cakes i pint cold water 

2 oz sugar some blanched almonds 

3uice of 2 oranges custard sauce or whipped crdam 

jmce of 2 lemons 

(Enough for five or six people ) 

Add the juice of the oranges and lemons to the water with the 
sugar; put the sponge cakes in a glass dish and soak well with the 
liquid. When quite moist stick with blanched almonds cut in strips 
and pour over a thick custard or whipped cream 


PUDDING, DUTCH APPLE, to make. 

1 lb apples i teaspoonful mixed spice 

2 oz currants grated rind of } lemon or orange 

2 oz. peel juice of i lemon 

3 or 4 oz. sugar lo oz flakj' pastry 

(Enough for eight or ten people ) 


Peel, core and chop or slice the apples, clean the currants and 
chop the peel, mix all the ingredients together; divide the pastry 
in half, roll out one portion "to a square, put on a layer of the 
mixture, cover with other portion of pastry, fold over the edges, 
brush over ■with water, sprinkle with castor sugar, bake in a hot 
oven from half to three-quarters of an hour, qijt in(p ueat section^ 
and serve hot or cold. 
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PUDDING, FIG, to make 

4 oz. flour 
4 oz bread-crumbs 
6 oz. suet 


4 oz sug-ar 
pincb of salt 


J lb fig's 
2 eggs 

i pint milk . 
a little nutmeg 

(Enough for sk or seven people.) 


Chop the suet and figs finely, mix with the dry ingredients; 
add the eggs ivell beaten and the milk, mix all thoroughly together; 
put into a greased basin, cover with prepared cloth and boil for 
3 or 4 hours 

Note . — Dates may be used instead of figs. 


PUDDING, GINGER, to make 

4 oz flour 
4 oz bread-crumbs 
4 oz. suet 
2 oz sugar 
pinch of salt 

(Enough for 


2 tablcspoonfuls treacle 
2 eggs . 

1 dessertspoonful ground ginger 
1 teaspoonful baking powder 

six or seven people ) 


Mix all the dry ingredients together, stir in the beaten eggs 
and treacle— if too stiff add a little milk; pour into a greased mould, 
cover with greased paper and steam for at hours. Serve with treacle 
sauce. 


PUDDING, HALF-PAY, to make 

} lb flour 2 oz candied peel 

i lb suet I teaspoonful spice 

J lb raisins pinch of salt 

i lb currants -i a cup of treacle 

i lb. bread-crumbs i cup of milk 

(Enough for eight or ten people ) 

Chop the suet finclj’-, stone and chop raisins, mix all the 
ingredients well together and boil for at least 4 hours. 


PUDDING, ICE, to make. 

^ pint milk 

1 egg 

>olks of 2 eggs 

2 oz loaf sugar 

i oz pistachio nuts 

(Enough for six 


2 oz dned fruits 
i 07 citron 
I gill cream 

1 tablcspoonful brandy 

2 tablcspoonfuls maraschino 
or seven people ) 


Make a custard with the eggs and milk; when cold put it into 
a freezing machine When li.alf frozen add the dried fruits cut in 
pieces, candied peel, chopped pistachios, brandy and maraschino, 
‘etc, and lastly the whipped cream. When well frozen pack into 
a pudding moplci find leave' to freeze in an ice cave till required. 
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PUDDING, JAM ROLY-POLY, to make 
i lb. suet crust 
jam 

(Enough for six or seven people.) 

Make the pastry, roll out to an oblong shape, spread with jam, 
rnoisten the edges, roll up, fold in a scalded and floured clotli and 
tie up the ends with stnng. Boil for hours; turn out carefully. 

A treacle roll can be made in the same way, using golden syrup, 
some bread-crumbs and lemon juice instead of jam. 


PUDDING, LEMON, to make. 

6 oz bread-crumbs 
3 oz. brown sugar 
3 02 flour 

1 egg and a little milk 

(Enough for six 


3 oz. suet 
2 lemons 

I teaspoonful baking powder 
pinch of salt 
or seven people ) 


Cho^ the suet finely, mix with the flour, crumbs, sugar, grated 
lemon rind, salt and baking powder; beat the egg and add with 
enough milk to make into a stiff mixture; add the juice of the 
2 lemons; steam in a greased mould covered with greased paper 
for hours. 

Sauce 


} pint milk -i, oz. castor sugar 

1 dessertspoonful cornflour rind of 4 and juice of i lemon 
Bdil milk with lemon nnd, pour it on the cornflour smoothly 
mixed, and cook for lo minutes, add lemon juice and sugar. 


PUDDING, LIVER AND KIDNEY, to make 

1 lb. ox kidncj 4 lb calf’s liver 

2 oz. bacon 2 oz dripping 

i pint water or stock i oz flour 

For Pastry 

6 oz flour 3 oz. suet 

I oz. bread-crumbs water 

1 oz. flour salt and pepper 

(Enough for five or six people ) 

Cut the bacon small and fiy- it in the dnppiug; cut up the liver 
and kidney, season ivitli salt and pepper, fry lightly. Mix in bacon, 
flour, and add the stock or water. Make a suet crust, line a basin 
with it, put in the liver and kidney, cover with pastry and steam 
from li to 2 hours. 


PUDDING, LIVERPOOL, to make. 
4 oz. bread-crumbs 
4 oz suet 
4 07. flour 
2 oz sugar 
2 07. currants 
2 tablespoonfuls treacle 


2 eggs 
little milk 

nnd and juice of i lemon 
I teaspoonful baking powder, 
nutmeg 
pinch of salt 


(Enough for six or seven people ) 

Mix all the dry ingredients together; beat np the eggs, add the 
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treacle, mix 'witli tire dry ingredients, add lemon juice, and a little 
milk if too stiff, pour into a greased basin or mould, cover -with 
greased paper and steam for a hours. Serve with treacle sauce. 

PUDDING, MACARONI, to make 

2 oz macaroni i egg 

I pint milk flavouring 

I oz sugar nutmeg 

(Enough for two or three people 1 

Break the macaroni into short lengths and soak in the milk 
for some time. Put it in a saucepan and cook till tender, add the 
sugar, beaten egg and flavouring Put into a greased pie-dish, grate 
over a little nutmeg and bake tor about 20 minutes 


I 02 peel 
essence of lemon 
J teaspoonful baking powder 
pinch of salt 


PUDDING, MADEIRA, to make 
2 eggs _ 

their weight in butter 
sugar 
flour 

2 oz sultanas 

(Enough for fivS or snr people ) 

Cream the butter and sugar, add the sifted flour and eggs 
alternately and beat well; add the sultanas and chopped peel, flavour- 
ing and baking powder, put in a well-greased mould, cover with 
greased paper and steam for li hours Serve with jam sauce 

PUDDING, MANCHESTER, to make 

4 oz bread-crumbs i oz sugar 

1 pint milk lemon nnd 

2 eggs short or flak> crust 

jam 

(Enough for five or six people.) 

Boil the milk with strips of lemon nnd, strain on to the crumbs, 
add the sugar. When cool add the yolks of the eggs; grease a pie- 
dish, line the edges with pastry, put a layer of jam on the bottom, 
pour in the mixture and bake for three-quarters of an hour. Whip 
the whites to a stiff froth, adding some sugar, pile roughh’’ on the 
top of the pudding, sift over with castor sugar and bake till crisp 

PUDDING, MARMALADE, to make. 

4 oz flour 4 tablespoonfuls marmalade 

4 oz bread-crumbs 2 eggs and little milk 

4 oz suet J teaspoonful baking powder 

2 oz sugar 

(Enough for six or seven people ) 

Chop suet finely; mix all drj' ingredients together; mix 
marmalade with beaten eggs and add, using a little milk if necessary; 
put into a greased basin or mould, cover with greased paper and 
steam for 2I hours. Serve with sauce. 
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PUDDING, MONKS, to make. 

some stale sponge cakes 2 oz butter 

apricot jam i oz sugar 

3 eggs I gill sherry 

(Enough for three or four people ) 

Place the sponge cakes in a buttered pie-dish, pour over the 
sherry aud allow them to soak. Spread over a thin layer of apricot 
jam; melt the butter, add to well-beaten eggs and sugar and pour 
over the sponge cakes. Bake slowly in a moderate oven. Serve 
hot or cold. 


PUDDING, ORANGE, to make. 

3 oz, butter 

4 oz. sugar 
4 oz. flour 
2 eggs 


pinch of salt 
grated rind of 2 oranges 
juice of 1 orange 
i teaspoonful baking powder 


(Enough for five or six people ) 

Cream the butter and sugar together, add the eggs and flour 
alternately, beating well between each; add grated orange rind, juice 
and lastly baking powder Well butter a mould, decorate with 
quarters of orange, pour in the mixture, cover with buttered paper 
and steam for to 2 hours. Serve with orange sauce. 


2 eggs 

I tablespoonful milk 


PUDDING, ORLEANS, to make, 

3i oz. butter 
34 oz flour 

14 oz. sugar . 4 teaspoonful carbonate of soda 

4 oz marmalade pinch of salt 

(Enough for five or six people ) 

Cream the butter and the sugar, add eggs and flour alternately, 
beating well; add marmalade, and last the carbonate of soda dissolved 
in the milk Put in a well-greased mould and steam for i 4 hours. 
Sen’e with marmalade sauce 


2 eggs 

i4 07 . sugar 

short or flaky pastry 


PUDDING, PINEAPPLE, to make 

4 tin pineapple chunks 
2 oz butter 
2 oz. flour 
f pint milk 

(Enough for six or seven people ) 

Line the edges of a pie-dish with pastry, making a double 
border; cut the pineapple into small pieces, put into the pie-dish 
with a little of the syuup Make a sauce with the butter, flour and 
milk; stir till it boils; cook for five minutes; let it cool and add the 
beaten j'olks, sugar and little S3Tup; pour over the pineapple. Bake 
in the oven till the pastry is cooked; whip the whites stiffly with 
castor sugar added; pile on the top; decorate with a few pieces of 
pineapple and bake till crisp. 
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PUDDtNG, PLAIN PLUM, to make 

i lb flour 2 tablcspoonfuh poldcn s>'nip 

3 oz suet i teaspoonful carbonate o{ scuta 

I oz. r.iisins Itincb of salt 

1 oz currants rvater to rnis: 

(Enouffh for six or seven people ) 

Chop the suet nntl mi-\ 'vith the flour; stone and chop the 
raisins, clean the currants, tlis*-olvc the sola in a little water, mix 
in With the syrup; make into a light dough with water; slcntn ju 
a prepared basin co\ered with a greased paper for to 3 liours. 
This mixture can be coOked 111 the o\cn in a pie-dish 


PUDDING, PRESERVED GINGER, to make. 

2 eggs 3 oz preserved ginger 

their weight in butler i tcaspoonful baking powder 

sugar pinch of .salt 

flour 

(Enough for five Or six people ) 

Cream the butter and sugar, add the sifted flour and cgg.s 
altcrnatci}’, beating well between c.ach addition; add finely-chopped 
ginger and lastly the baking powder Put in a wcll-grc‘a.sctl mould, 
cover with greased paper and steam for s hours. 

Sauce 

r gill water 1 tablcspoonful brandy 

I stick ginger 2 oz sugar 

juice of I lemon i gloss sherry 

strip of lemon nnd 
Boil and .strain. 


PUDDING, RAISIN, to make 

I lb flour (or i lb flour and 3 or. sugar 
4 oz bread-crumbs) i pint milk 

6 oz suet pinch of salt 

5 lb raisins 

(Enough for six or seven people ) 

Chop suet finely, stone and divide^ raisins, mix all ingredients 
togcttier witli the inilk; put mixtuTc into a weii-pp'cased basin, tic 
securely with prepared cloth and boil for 3 or 4 hours. Sift sugar 
over when turned out. 

Note . — Dates or figs may be used instead of raisins. 


PUDDING, RASPBERRY, to make 

2 eggs 2 tablespoonfuls raspberry jam 

their weight in butter } tcaspoonful baking powder 

sugar pinch of salt 

flour carmine colouring 

Cream the butter and sugar, add the sifted flour and eggs 
alternately, beating well between each; add jam and lastlj’’ the 
baking powder and a drop or two of colouring if required. Put in 
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a well-greased mould, cover with greased paper and steam for 
2 hours 

Sauce 

3 tablespoonfuls raspberry jam lemon juice 

1 grill water colouring- 

Boil for 6 minutes and strain. 

PUDDING, RICE, to make. 

2 oz. rice i teaspoonful chopped suet 

1 pint milk nutmeg 

sugar to taste 

(Enough for two or three people ) 

Wash the rice, put into a pie-dish with the sugar and milk, 
sprinkle over the finely-chopped suet and grate with nutmeg. 
Bake in a slow oven for 2 hours. 

Note — Sago and tapioca can be cooked in the same waj", using 
same quantities 

PUDDING, SAGO, to make 

2 oz. sago 4 oz sugar 

1 pint milk any flavouring 

(Enough for two or three people ) 

Wash the sago, put into a saucepan with the milk, cook till 
transparent, add the sugar and flavouring, put in a greased pie- 
dish and bake in a quick oven. Serve hot or cold. 

Note . — Rice and tapioca can be cooked as above 

PUDDING, SEMOLINA, to make 

4 oz, semolina i teaspoonful sugar 

4 pint milk i egg 

(Enough for one or two people ) 

Boil the milk, shake in the semolina, cook till transparent; add 
the sugar, remove from the fire; add the beaten yolk of egg Beat 
the white to a stiff froth with a pinch of salt, stir in liglitl}', flavour 
with vanilla or lemon; put into a greased pie-dish and bake in a 
moderately quick oven. Serve hot or cold. 

PUDDING, SPONGE, to make. 

2 eggs 2 tablespoonfuls water 

2 oz butter 2 teaspoonfuls baking ponder 

1 teacupful flour pinch of salt 

4 tcacupful sugrar jam 

(Enough for four or fi\e people ) 

Mix the eggs, butter (melted) and sugar together and beat well, 
sift in the flour and baking powder and add the water; pour into a 
ivell-greased pie-dish and bake in a moderate oven. When cooked 
turn out and spread a layer of jam on top. Serve hot or cold. 
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PUDDING, SUMMER, to make. 

any suitable fruit bread 

sugar custard sauce 

Stew the fruit with sugar, line a pudding basin witlt thin slices 
of stale bread, fitting to a round at the bottom, pour in the slewed 
fruit gTadiially, allowing the bread to get well soaked with the 
syrup; place on a round of bread, cover with a plate and allow to 
stand till quite cold .and set, Tuni out and serve with thick custard 
sauce or cream. 

Note — The best fruits to use for this pudding arc raspbcrncs, 
red currants and black currants. 

PUDDING^^TAPIOCA. Ste PUDDING. SAGO, and PUDDING, 


PUDDING, TREACLE, to make (No i.) 

J lb flour 3 tablcspoonfuls treacle 

3 oz suet I dessertspoonful ground ginger 

i oz candied peel i teaspoonful carbonate of soda 

I gill milk 

(Enough for six or seven people! 

Put flour into a basin, shred and chop the suet, add all the drj' 
mgredicnts, dissolve the soda in some of the milk, add with the 
treacle and the rest of the milk, mix thoroughly; put into a greased 
basin, boil for 2 hours and serve with following sauce. 

Sauce 

i oz butter I gill milk 

4 oz. flour little lemon juice 

little sugar 


PUIDDING, TREACLE, to make (No 2 ) 


i lb flour 2 eggs 

6 oz suet I gdl tnilk 

4 tablespoonfuls treacle or jmcc o-nd rind of lemon 
golden syrup 

(Enough for six or seven people ) 

Chop the suet finely, add to the flour with grated rind of lemon 
and a pinch of salt. Beat the eggs, add to the treacle, stir into dry 
ingredients ; add the milk, mix tlioioughly and boil in a greased 
basin for 3 or 4 hours. Serve with syrup sauce 


PUDDING^ TREACLE ROLY-POLY. See PUDDING, JAM ROLY- 


PUDDING, VIENNOISE, to make 

S oz stale bread grated rind of lemon 

3 oz sultanas 3 pint milk 

3 oz castor sugar 1 gill sherrv 

3 cffffs I oz. loaf sugar 

I oz, peel German sauce 

(Enough for five or six people.) 

Cut the bread into small dice and soak in the sherry; put the 
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loaf su^ar in a saucepan witli a little water and teaspoonfuls of 
lemon juice and boil together till a rich brown ; add the milk 
gradually; beat the eggs and strain the milk into them; mix the 
fruit with the bread, pour over the milk and eggs, and tuni into a 
well-buttered and decorated mould. Steam slowly for to 2 hours. 
Serve with German sauce. 

PUDDING, YORKSHIRE, to make. 

i lb. flour 1 oz. dripping- 

1 pint milk salt 

2 eggs 

Add the salt to the flour, make a well in the centre and drop 
in the eggs; add a little milk and mix smoothly; beat until it 
bubbles; add the reniaiuder of the milk and, if possible, stand aside 
for an hour or two. Melt the dripping in the tin, make it quite 
hot and pour in the batter. Bake in a quick oven ; serve on a hot 
dish ; cut in neat sections. 

PUDDINGS, BOILED. 

Instead of cloth use a double piece of grease-proof paper oi’-er 
the basin; tie down with string. This prevents grease boiling out 
or w’ater getting in. 

PUDDINGS, QUEEN OF, to make 

1 pint of milk lemon flavouring 

5 oz bread-crumbs 2 oz sugar 

2 eggs jam 

I oz. butter 

(Enough for three or four people ) 

Boil the milk with some strips of lemon peel, strain it over the 
bread-cnimbs and cook them for a few minutes Allow the mixture 
to cool slightly, add the butter, sugar and yolks of eggs, pour it 
into a buttered pie-dish, and bake in the oven for about half an hour. 
Spread the jam over. JIake a meringue with the stiffly-beaten 
whites and some sugar, pile it on the top of the pudding and bake 
till ensp. 

PULSE, a table for indicating the state of health by means of the 
The following table shows the pulsation of the heart per minute 
in a healthy individual. 

AGE PULSATIONS PER JUNUTE 


Baby up to 

I year 



130 to 

140 

At 

2 years 



100 to 

no 


3 years 


, 

QO to 

100 

>> 

7 years 

• , 

• 

8s to 

go 

tt 

14 lears 

« « 


80 to 

85 

Adult 




75 to 

80 

Aged person . 

, 

. 

. about 

60 


PUMPKIN, to cultivate. 

Sow seed in April in a hotbed Transplant to any open, 
sunny spot in May on good stable manure. 
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PUR^E, GREEN PEA, to prepare. 

2 pints of peas r small onion 

sprig of mint i teaspoonful castor sugar 

sprig of parsley salt and pepper 

I quart white stock t giU cream 

‘ {Enough for four people.) 

Boil the stock, add the peas and the shell, lujnt, parsley and 
onioti, boil till peas are tender, pass through a hair sieve, return 
to the saucepan; add the cream, sugar and seasoning, reheat it, 
but do not allow to boil. Sene with crofitons of fried bread. 

PURGATIVES- 

The common purgatives in nse are : blue pill, Epsom _ salts, 
Carlsbad salts, ]alap, senna They should not be used habituall3' 
as they tend to exhaust the bowels Purgatives must be gii'en 
with caution to children, delicate people and the aged, also during 
the mouthlj' periods and pregnancy In ulcerated conditions of the 
bowels, and with people suSenng from piles, they should be avoided. 
If the bowels require unloading a blue pill at night, followed by 
a Seidhtz powder the next morning before breakfast, will answer 
the purpose in most cases. 

PUTTY, GLAZIERS’, to make 

Mix together to a thick paste whiting and linseed oil. 

QUAIL, to roast. 

Pluck, singe, draw and truss the quails, removing head and 
neck and cutting ofi the wings at the first joint Cover the breasts 
first with vine leaves and then with slices of fat bacon. Roast in 
brisk oven for about quarter of an hour, basting frequently. To 
dish, remove the trussing string and serve on hot toast, decorating 
with watercress. Fried bread-crumbs and gravy should be served 
separatel}'' 

QUEEN OF PUDDINGS. See PUDDINGS, QUEEN OF. 

QUENELLES, BEEF, to prepare 

4,oz. lean beef stock 

I oz bread-crumbs salt and pepper 

I egg gravy 

Shghtlj' grill the meat, trim ofi all the fat and skin, mince it 
and then pound it in a mortar; pass it through a wire sieve, add 
the bread-crumbs, beaten egg, salt and pepper, and about a table- 
spoonful of stock. Form into egg shapes with two dessert spoons, 
place them in a buttered saute pan, pour round some hot stock and 
poach very slowly from lo to 15 minutes. They should be covered 
with greased paper. Dram them on a dean cloth. Serve them with 
a good gravy. 

Note . — Chicken quenelles can be made in the same way by 
using chicken instead of beef. 
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QUENELLES, VEAL or, CHICKEN, to prepare 


I lb. veal or chicken 
I oz. butter 
1 oz flour 

1 >gill white stock 

2 egg-s 

(Enough 


salt and cayenne 
lemon juice 
potatoes for border 
bechamel sauce 
vegetables for garnish 
six or seven people ) 


Pass the meat twice through a mincing machine; make a panada 
with butter, flour and stock, put it into a mortar with meat and 
eggs, pound it to a cream, pass it through a sieve, season well, 
and make it into shapes with two dessert spoons dipped in hot water. 
Place them into a well-greased saute pan, pour in enough boiling 
water to nearly cover and poach for 15 minutes cov ered w ith buttered 
paper; drain on a cloth, dish on a border of mashed potatoes, coat 
with bechamel sauce; fill the centre with any suitable vegetable, 
such as peas, beans or tomatoes. 


QUINCE JAM. See JAM, QUINCE 
QUINCE JELLY. See JELLY, QUINCE 


QUININE. 

This is recommended as an excellent tonic in eases of debility 
and can be purchased cither dissolved in steel drops, in pill form, 
or in the form of orange and quinine wine. It will also help greatlj' 
in relieving neuralgia, whilst ammoniatcd tincture of quinine is 
splendid for warding off colds. 


QUINSY (ABSCESS IN THE TONSIL), to relieve 

The patient should be in bed, and take fluid diet, mutton broth, 
beef tea, and milk ; and gu'en small pieces of ic^ to suck Hot 
fomentations should be applied to the neck, and the throat steamed 
over hot water, the bowels should be well opened and kept free. 
If the abscess does not burst naturally it may have to be opened by 
a surgeon. 

RABBIT, to boil. 

1 rabbit chopped parsley 

I pint white sauce bacon or pork 

(Enough for four or five people ) 

Skin and cleanse the rabbit, slit the thighs so as to be able to 
draw the legs forward, turn the head to the right side, pass a skewer 
through the legs, shoulders and out through the head, keeping the 
rabbit as flat as possible Boil gently for about an hour When 
tender place on a hot- dish, remove the skewers and string, coat 
with parsley sauce, and garnish vvith the liver boiled and finely 
chopped Onion sauce can be used instead of parsley sauce if liked. 
Serve with boiled bacon or pork. 
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RABBIT, to roast. 

I rabbit pravy 

veal forcemeat shcc of bacon 

(Enoufrh for four or five people ) 

Skin and wasli the rabbit, make some veal sttiffinp, parboil the 
hver, chop it and add to the sttiffinp, fill the body and sew it up, 
truss as a roast liare, bringing the legs fonvard and Uic head back 
on the body, bind uith tajio, and roast for to 2 hours; 

baste frequently. A slice of fat bacon can be lain on_ the back 
Flour ucll at the cud to make it brown. Dish on a hot dish, rcinose 
skewers and tape, and sene with gravy made as for toast meat and 
bread sauce or with piquanle sauce. 

RABBIT, to stew. 

X rabbit 1 pint of stock 

1 onion ^ bunch of herbs 

3 oz. butter or dripping salt and pepper 

3 oz flour 

(Enough for five or six people 

Skin and wash the rabbit, cut into neat joints; melt the butter 
or dripping in a stcwp.an, fi^* the chopped onion a nice brown, 
remove it, dip the rabbit into flour and try; take out the joints and 
brown the flour, taking care it docs not bum Add the stock, stir 
til! it bods, put back rabbit, onion, add the herbs; simmer^ gently 
for 3 hours, season well, place joints in centre of a hot dish and 
strain the gravy over. 

RABBIT PIE. Ste PIE. RABBIT. 

RABBIT SKIN, to dress 

Stretch out the skin and lack it down on a board (fur down- 
wards). Clean with a rag, coienng the skin with acetic acid to 
remove all unpleasant smells Place in the open air (preferably in 
the siiii) whilst still on the board and leave till diy. 

RADISHES, to grow 

Sow at intervals of three or four iiceks from February to June. 
Cover with light litter in cold weather, removing it whenever 
wanner The turnip-rooted vancty may be sown in Julj' and the 
black and wEile turnip-radish (for winter use) in Auppist to October. 

RAINCOATS, to wash. 

The following recipe may safely be used for u ashing raincoats 
without the slightest fear oi damaging the rainproof qualities. 
Dissolve I Ib alum in 3 gallons of cold water. Use the solution 
for washing the coat. Do not use soap. 

RAISIN PUDDING. See PUDDING, RAISIN. 

RANUNCULUS (BUTTERCUP), to cultivate 

Among the cultivated spices the Alpine buttercup makes a good 
plant for the rock garden if set in a moist and porous soil The 
bulbs should be planted in the latter half of February, claw down- 
wards, about 2 inches deep, and as soon as the leaves fade, after 
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flowering, they should be lifted and stored in a cool place in sand, 
as they seldom withstand the cold rains of winter, though delighting 
in warm moisture 

RASHES, to recognize 'diseases by 

(“ I ” after the name of the disease indicates infectious ) 


Where the rash first 
appears 


Its appearance 


Da> when 
rash appears 


Chicken-pox (I) . Face, head, back Small red, raised 

spots, rather 
resembling flea 
bites. 


1st or 2 nd 


German Measles 

(I) . . . 


Measles (I) 


Nettle Rash 



Face, arms, 
behind ears 


Any part of the 
body 


Scarlet Fever 
(Scarletina) (I) 


Septic Poisoning 


Smallpox (I) 


Neck, back, 
chest 



Face and wrists 


Similar to measles 
but smaller and 
paler. Often 
very irritating 


Dark, crimson 
pin-point spots 


Raised white 
lumps on a red 
surface Very 
much like 
“ heat - spots " 
Very irritat- 
ing 


Small, bright red 
dots close to- 
gether 


Very similar to 
Scarlet Fever. 


Somewhat _ re- 
s e m b 1 i n g 
Chicken-pox 


Typhoid Fever (I) Abdomen, back A few small, pale 
and chest pink spots. 
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RASPBERRlESj to prescnc. See STRAWBERRIES. 

RASPBERRY, to cultivate 

The soil for raspberrj’ cancs should be liphl and of _s:»idy 
substance, while a j early drcssnip of manure j_s nepessary to induce 
vigoious growth. Ercry autumn before manuring is done, the stray 
suckers should be reinoicd and the pnuniig of the cancs attended 
to Cut down close to the ground all but four cancs, but should 
they be weak leave only three, two, or c\cn one. None of the 
cancs, e\cn if they be strong and vigorous, should be allowed to 
exceed (say) 5 feet in height, and the tops should lie cut oH accord- 
ingly and brought to a uniform height for each stool, and the canes 
should be looped to it at the top and half-wa^ down In pruning 
it is necessary to bear in mind that new wood is required each year, 
as those canes which lua\e borne fruit never do so a second time. 
The stools should not be crowded too close!}’ together, so as to 
prevent the free access of sun and air. A radius of 3 or feet 
should be allowed to each stool. 

RASPBERRY CORDIAL, to make 

Pour over 6 lb ripe raspberries 3 07. tartaric acid _ dissolved in 
I quart water Strain through a jelly bag after remaining standing 
for 3 days; do not press the fruit. To each pint of juice allow 
li lb loaf sugar. Stir till dissolved, and bottle Keep in a warm 
place, but do not cork for a fortnight. Then remove to a cool_ dark 
cellar or pantr}’ Add a little to cold water to make a delicious 
drink. 

RASPBERRY JAM. See JAM, RASPBERRY. 

RASPBERRY VINEGAR, to prepare 

Use freshly gathered raspberries and pick them from the stalks 
Pour 3 pints of best vinegar over cverv’ it pints raspberries in a 
stone ]ar and leave for 24 hours Strain the liquor over another 
pints raspberries, leave for another 24 hours and repeat the 
process Drain off the liquor without pressing and pass it through 
a jelly bag (previously moistened with vinegar) into a stone jar. 
To every- pint of liquor add i lb. of pounded loaf sugar, stir until 
sugar IS dissolved, then cover the jar. Boil for an hour in a sauce- 
pan of boiling water, removing the scum as it rises. To every’ pint 
add a glass of brandy, bottle and seal the corks 

RATAFIAS, to prepare. 

Make as per recipe for macaroons, but flavour with ratafia 
essence and make biscuits much smaller — not larger than the size 
of a shilling. 

RATS, the prevention and extermination of. See MICE 
RED CURRANT JELLY. See JELLY, RED CURRANT. 
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Red Currant Tart 

RED CURRANT TART. See TART, FRUIT. 

RED MULLET, to cook. 

4 mullet anchovj essence 

I oz. butter i pint white sauce 

lemon juice salt and cayenne 

I glass port or claret 

(Enough for four people ) 

Wash the fish and dry thoroughly in a cloth; do not open it, 
only remove the gills and small intestine, which will come out with 
them, squeeze over some lemon juice, sprinkle with salt and pepper, 
wrap each fish in thickly-buttered jpaper, place on a baking tin and 
bake in a moderate oven for 20 minutes. Serve in the paper cases. 
Add to the white sauce, some lemon juice, anchovy essence, cayenne 
and a glass of port or claret and the liquid whici has flowed from 
the fish; serve this sauce with the fish. 

RELAXED THROAT. 

Causes — Excessive use of the voice; over-indulgence in tobacco 
— especially cigarettes — and alcohol. 

Symptoms — ^The throat is sore, and the person is always clearing 
his throat The glands in the neck may enlarge. 

Treatment . — ^Rest of the voice and moderation in smoking and 
drinking. The throat should be gargled with lukewarm Condy’s 
fluid night and morning and chlorate of potash lozenges sucked 
during the daj-time. Parrish’s food — a teaspoonful three times a 
day — will act as a tonic. Change of air to the seaside is beneficial. 

RHEUMATIC GOUT, treatment of 

The diet should be good and easily digested, and beer avoided. 
The joints should be wrapped in flannel, and protected from injury’. 
Massage liniments and gentle movements may do good Liniment 
of iodine painted over the joint till it produces slight blistering is 
beneficial. 

RHEUMATIC PAINS, to alleviate See LUMBAGO. 

RHEUMATISM, a liniment for. 

Mix equal parts of oil of wintergreen and olive oil. 

RHEUMATISM, MUSCULAR 

Causes . — Cold and damp, strain, excessive muscular exertion. 
Symptoins . — One set of muscles is affected as a rule. It may 
be the back, sides of the chest, neck, shoulder, or scalp. 

Treatment . — ^Rest and the application of hot flannels. The part 
may be covered with a cloth and a hot iron run over. Massage, 
Turkish baths, and electricity afford relief, but great care must be 
taken not to catch cold after a bath, as this will make the affeeffon 
worse. Ten grains of salicydic of soda should be taken at bedtime 
when the pain is very troublesome. 


X 
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RHODANTHE, to cultivate. 

A half-hardy annual, one of the brightest of “ Everlasting 
flowers and useful also for the garden border. R. Mangiest is the 
original species, and has rose-coloured blossoms with yellow centres, 
while R. maculata may be had with either white or carmine flowers. 
R. atro-sanguinea differs from the foregoing by being more branched 
and of dwarfer grow'th, and bears flowers of bright magenta, but it 
is somewhat tender. &ed should be sown in heat in February or 
March, and the seedlings pricked oS as soon as possible, as they 
do not transplant successfully except when quite small. 

RHODODENDRONS, to cultivate. 

Grow in heath-mould, with a good bottom drainage, and keep 
in a damp atmosphere as drought kills them. They may be multi- 
plied by grafting and layering, but the best plants are grown from 
seed, sown in a pan of fine heath-mould and gently pressed down. 
Stand this pan in another full of water and cover with glass_ until 
the seedlings sprout Prick out in the second year,_ and in the 
fourth year move farther apart, where they should remain till strong 
enough to be transplanted to the permanent position In trans- 
planting take a good lump of earth with the root. Rhododendrons 
grow best if planted under a high tree. 

RHUBARB, to force. 

Rhubarb may be forced in a pit, cellar, or a shed if the light is 
excluded and the plants are protected from rain Lift the stools 
with the surrounding soil and pack them closely together in the 
place prepared A good dressing of well-rotted manure should be 
dug in about the roots after pulling the leaves. ^ 

RHUBARB, to make fresh plantations 

In February or March divide part of the rhubarb bed into plants 
having one eye apiece, and replant a yard apart in good soil. 
These new plants should be left until next season before being 
gathered from. 

RHUBARB JAM. See JAM, RHUBARB. 

Rhubarb tart, see tart, fruit. 

RICE AND CHEESE, to prepare a tempting dish with. (No. i.) 

4 oz rice 2 oz. grated cheese 

salt and cayenne 
(Enough for three or four people ) 

Boil the rice in milk or milk and water till well cooked add the 
grated cheese, keeping back a little, season well with salt and 
cayenne, put it into a greased pie-dish, sprinkle over the remainder 
of the cheese and brown in the oven This is a good way of using 
up dry' pieces of cheese. 
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RICE AND CHEESE. (No. 2.) 

Put I lb. of nee to 5 pints of cold water, boil it gently for 
4 hours, by winch time it will become a thick paste; then add 2 
pints of skim milk, and 2 oz. of strong cheese grated fine, a little 
pepper and salt, and boil the whole ver3' gently for another hour. 

RICE BLANCMANGE or MOULD, using ground nee. 

2 level tablespoonfuls ground sugar to taste 

nee little lemon rind to flavour 

1 pint milk 

Make the ground rice into a smooth paste with a or 3 table- 
spoonfuls of cold milk. Place the rest of the pint of milk in a 
saucepan with the lemon rind and sugar. After bringing to the 
boil allow to simmer very gentlj* for about 20 minutes and then 
remove the lemon rind. Pour the hot milk gradually over the 
ground rice, stirring all the time to keep it smooth, and then return 
to the saucepan and boil for a further 10 minutes, stirring all the 
time to prevent burning. To set turn into a mould which has been 
well rinsed out with cold water. 

RICE, LEMON, to prepare. 

3 02. rice i lemon 

2 eggs _ little apricot jam 

I pint milk i oz sugar 

(Enough for three or four people ) 

Cook the rice in the milk with the grated lemon nnd. WTlien 
^uite tender add the well-beaten j’olks of eggs, sugar and lemon 
juice, put it in a buttered pic-dish, and cook in the oven till firm. 
Spread over a thin layer of apricot jam Make a meringue with 
the whipped white of egg, pile on the top and crisp in the oven. 

RICE MOULD, to prepare. 

3 oz. rice 2 oz sugar 

1 pint milk flavouring 

(Enough for three or four people ) 

Wash the rice, allow it to soak in the milk for some time, 
put into a saucepan and cook till tender and the milk is taken 
up ; add the sugar and flavouring, pour into a wet mould, turn out 
when cold and serve with stew<m fruit or jam. 

RICE, PATNA, to boil. 

ricQ 

lemon juice 
salt 

Have a large white-lined pan with plenty of boiling water, wash 
the rice, plunge it into the water, to which lemon ]uice and salt 
have been added. Boil fast, stirring occasionally. Test bj' breaking 
a grain between finger and thumb. When tender pour in a cup of 
cold water to stop the boiling, drain on a sieve, pour cold water over 
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to separate the grains Dry on a greased paper in a cool oven or in 
the saucepan covered with a clean cloth. 

RICE PUDDING. See PUDDING, RICE 


RICKETS, to cure. 

Give the child a nourishing diet which should include good 
milk, cieam, whey and raw meat juice Plenty of fresh air and a 
dry atmosphere are important The following powder should be 
taken night and morning . 6 grains carbonate of iron, 4 grains 
powdered rhubarb, and a little lime-water should be mixed with 
all the drink. 


RING, TIGHT, to remove 

Pass a needle and cotton under the nng. Pull the cotton up 
towards the hand and twist the rest of the cotton several times 
round the finger until it reaches the nail Take hold of the end 
nearest the hand and it will be an easy matter to slip the ring off 
the finger. Or wash the hands in warm soapy water 

RINGWORM, a lotion for, 

2 scruples sulphate of rmc 
15 grains sug-ar of lead 
6 02 water. 

Wash the affected parts two or three times every day. 


RINGWORM, to make an ointment for 

Mix together on a good heat for an hour z pennyworth of 
linseed oil, 3 pennyworth of white wax and i pennyworth red 
precipitate powder A few applications will effect a cure. 

RINGWORM, to treat 

This is very contagious and the sufferer should sleep alone 
and use separate towels, etc. Wash the affected place with iodine 
or a solution of sulphurous acid Keep clean and apply a weak 
ointment of oleate of mercury. 


RISOLTO A LMTALIENNE, to prepare 


2 oz butter 
i lb nee 
I shallot 
I pint stock 


i pint tomato sauce 
2_ oz Parmesan cbeese 
little nutmeg 
salt and pepper 


Chop the shallot finely and cook in the butter; wash, drain 
and dry the rice and fry lightly, add the stock by degrees as the 
nee swells, stir in the tomato sauce, season v?ell, and add a grate 
of nutmeg. When nee is tender add the grated cheese. Serve very 
hot. 
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RISSOLES, to prepare. 


J lb. cold meat egg- and bread-crumbs 

4 tablespoonfuls bread-crumbs J pint stock 
I oz butter i teaspoonful chopped parsley 

1 oz. flour i teaspoonful anchovy sauce 

salt and pepper 
(Enough to make six rissoles ) 

Mince the meat finely, mix in the biead-ciumbs, parsley and 
flavourings; cook the butter and flour together, add the stock, boil 
well, mix in the ancho-vy sauce and add to the meat, allow it to 
cool, form into balls with a little flour, coat with egg and bread- 
crumbs and fry in hot fat Dish on hot dish with fancy paper; 
garnish with fried parsley 


RISSOLES A LA POMPADOUR, to prepare 

4 tablespoonfuls minced J pint stock 
chicken, rabbit or veal 3 mushrooms 

4 tablespoonfuls ham or tongue J lb short crust 
i oz flour salt and pepper 

i oz butter egg and bread-crumbs 

(Enough to make eight rissoles ) 

Make a panada with the butter, flour and stocky cook well, add 
the minced chicken, mushrooms, ham and seasoning, allow it to 
cool ; make the pastry, roll out very thin and cut into rounds ; put a 
little of the mixture on one round and cover with another, pinch 
the edges together, coat with egg and bread-crumbs and fry a golden 
brown in hot fat. Dish in a circle with fried parsley in the centre. 


RISSOLES, PASTRY, to prepare 

minced meat i gill stock 

1 oz. butter salt and pepper 

5 - oz. flour egg and bread-crumbs. 

For Pastry 

4 oz flour water to mix 

2 oz butter or dripping salt 

(Enough to make eight rissoles ) 


Make the sauce (cold sauce will do, if any), mix with the meat, ■ 
season well. Rub the butter into the flour, mix stiffly, roll out very 
thinly, cut into rounds, brush round edges -with egg, put a portion 
of the mixture on each, fold over, cut into half-moon shapes, coat 
with egg and bread-crumbs or egg and crushed vermicelli, and fry 
in hot fat. Dish on a hot dish with fancy paper , garnish with fried 
parsley. These are suitable for picnics when cold. 


RIVER ETIQUETTE. 

Whether staying up the river or merely having travelled by 
train or car to enjoy its delights for a few hours, there are rules 
which all who use it fehould observe 

The rule of the river is that small craft should, when travelling 
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against the stream, Icecp in near the banks, but those coming down 
with the stream should be m the middle. 

In the former case another boat — meaning any small ctait 
travelling the same way and wishing to pass one in front, must not 
push betueen it and the bank, but make a detour to pass it on the 
wide side of the river. 

A saihng-boat, tacking about, has certain rights, and other 
types of crait should gi\e it as much room as possible, never, if 
avoidable, cutting across its tacking r.adius. 

If, when going up-stream, a boat keeping its correct pl.ace near 
the bank sees another coming down-stream, wrongly travelling also 
near the bank, the up-goiiig craft should keep to its correct place, 
though a warning may be called to those who are in error. An 
exception may arise when passing anyone fishing from the bank, 
for an ill-bred want of consideration is shown by those who send 
their craft across an angler's line or make more than needful noise 
and disturbance of the water in its vicinity. 

Large and power-propelled craft, such as barges, or steam, 
electric, and petrol launches, are privileged to take whatever part 
of the nver is e.xpedient for them, and sm.allcr craft must give way, 
though keeping watchful that any deviation from tlicir own correct 
course does not cause any accident or undue inconvemcnce to other 
small craft behiud them, giving if necessary a signalled or spoken 
warning. 

Upon reaching a lock, never trj' to get in ahead of others who 
are before you. Keep in j'our place quietly and ship oars or poles 
without yilashing or annoying occupants of other craft. When 
much traffic has to pass tliroiigh the lock, it may be impossible 
to avoid a little bumping and pushing, but every care should be 
taken and an apology made if occasion calls fo'r one. It is un- 
pardonably rude to force your way into a belter position b5’’ pushing, 
pulling or hanging on to another boat to the disadvantage of the 
latter, and both nsky and ill-timed to attempt any changing of 
seats while waiting for a lock to fill or empty or while in the lock 
Launches and other large craft have precedence in passing through 
a lock. 

Girls may go unchaperoned ou visits to riverside houses and 
house-boats presided over by a hostess, but they would not accept 
an mvitation from a bachelor or wndower without being accom- 
panied by parents or a chaperon, unless the presence were assured 
of a hostess who would satisfy the conventions. 

Boisterous shouting and laughter or any kind of rowdyism and 
" horsef-play,” with needless changing of places and splashing of 
oars, all betray a lack of breeding that is particularly conspicuous 
and objectionable on the river, as is also any other want of con- 
sideration for one’s fellow, such as mooring up close to another 
boat or punt when there is plenty of room elsewhere along the 
banks. 

ROCKET (HESPERIS), to cultivate. 

This old garden favourite is a hardy perennial with sweet- 
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scented spikes of purple or white flowers It blooms freely and 
attains a height of about i8 inches, but to bring it to perfection it 
needs a rich, moist soil, and even then is the better for division 
ahd transplanting into fresh ground. Seeds should be sown in 
spring in a sunny situation and the seedlings transplanted in due 
course. 


ROES, SOFT, ON TOAST, to prepare 

anchovy paste herring- roes 

cayenne pepper salt 

Cut buttered toast into finger-lengths after removing the crusts 
and spread thinly with anchor y paste. Rinse soft roes in cold water, 
dry with a cloth and cook lightly in a little butter in a frying-pan. 
Put a roe on each piece of toast and serve hot, sprinkled with salt 
and cayenne. 

ROLLS, to make. See BREAD. 


ROLY-POLY, COLD MEAT, to make 

6 oz flour ' cold meat 

oz suet onion 

water i teaspoonful herbs 

salt salt and pepper 

(Enough for four or five people ) 


Make a suet crust with the flour and chopped suet, roll out 
to an oblong shape; chop the meat finel}’-, add the onion, finely- 
chopped herbs and seasoning, mix well and lay it on the suet 
crust; wet the edges, roll it up, roll it in a scalded and floured 
cloth, tie it and boil for 2 hours Serve hot with a good gravy. 


ROLY-POLY PUDDING. See PUDDING. JAM ROLY-POLY. 


ROSE LEAVES, to preserve. 

Gather the leaves when dry and place in a jar with common 

salt. 


ROSES, the general treatment of 

Any good soil will be ’found satisfactory for roses, though a 
rich, leafy loam with a clay subsoil is best. Cleanliness, sunshine 
and plenty of air are essential. Autumn is the best season for 
planting, which should be done in mild, moist weather. Prune 
early in March, cutting away the previous 3'’ear’s growth. For 
climbing roses cut back onty a few inches of the previous summer’s 
growth and prune to the ground the older growths. The annual 
pruning of roses other than climbers may be supplemented by 
thinning the shoots in May, and to obtain fine specimens it is 
usually necessary to pick some, or all, of the side buds of a clustei. 

Do not use strong crude fertilizers Keep the soil loose 5 or 
6 inches from the surface, using a small, thin-pronged fork for the 
‘purpose. Give plenty of soft water in June if May happens to be 
very dry. Examine daiLj’- for green-fly and caterpillars, — 
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ROSE TREES, to clear from bligfht. 

Sprinkle tlie trees when still clamp with the morning dew with 
a mixture o{ equal quantities of sulphur aud tobacco dust. After 
a few da3’s the insects will disappear dud the trees should then be 
sj-ringed with decoction of elder learcs. Sec also INSECTS ON 
PLANTS, to destroy. 

ROSE V/ATER, to make 

Take a glass bottle with a wide mouth and ground glass stopper. 
Fill two-thirds full with deodorized alcohol, add rose leaves (prefer- 
ably white) until no more can be forced into the bottle. _ Allow to 
stand several months keeping bottle air-tiglil. Then strain. 

ROUGE, to prepare. 

Take 6 oz steatite (talc powder), 144 gr. carmine and 4 dr. 
gum arable. Keduco to a fine powder. Now carefully add water, 
little by little to form a thick paste. The quantity of carmine maj’ 
be increased if a darker red tinge is required A few drops of 
rose oil or any other suitable perfume can be added at will. This 
may be applied to the skin w ithout the slightest danger, 

ROUX, to prepare, 

2 02 butter 
2 02. flour 

Melt the butter in a saucepan, stir in the flour and cook well. 
A solute Toux should not colour; a bro'oti toux should cook till a 
good dark brown. 

RUBBER, to preserve 

Make a mixture of 2 parts water and i part liquid ammonia 
and dip the articles into it until thej' are soft, smooth, and elastic 
as at first This will prevent rubber articles from cracking. 

RUGS, SKIN, to clean 

To clean a light skin rug, thoroughly brush it and then rub in 
plenty of warm bran for about quarter of an hour. When the rug 
has been well shaken it will look as good as new. 

> 

RUPTURE. 

Causes . — Violent exercise and straining, lifting of heavy 
weights, violent coughing, stricture Lifting of heavy weights and 
straining to hang up clothes, etc., should be particularly avoided 
during pregnancy, as Ibis is very liable to give rise to either .single 
or double rupture. Occasionally a child is bom ruptured 

Symptoms,— There is a rounded tumour in the groin, which 
increases m size when the person coughs or strains. A rupture 
may, through a sudden strain, become strangulated, which means 
that it cannot be returned to the abdomen. This is a very serious 
condition and a risk which a person with a rupture alwav^s runs. 
Treatment.— A. suigeon should always be consulted. 
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RUSKS, HOME-MADE, to prepare 
\ Rusks, of which children are so fond, can be made very cheaply 
at home. Remove the crusts from odd pieces of bread, cut the 
bread into fingers and bake thoroughly. Serve with butter. 

RUST, to keep iron and steel articles free from 

Take a pound of pig’s lard and dissohe in it half an ounce of 
camphor. Remove the scum and mix enough blacklead to give an 
iron colour. After rubbing the mixture over the article, it should 
be allowed to remain for 24 hours. Then wipe off with a clean 
cloth. This will keep the article in excellent condition for months. 

If curtain pins be dipped in white enamel before using, rust 
will be prevented. All hooks and nails for hanging damp towels, 
etc., should be similarly treated to avoid unsightly marks. 

Polished steel should be treated with pure paraffin wax. The 
wax should be warmed, rubbed on, and then removed with a piece 
of woollen rag. 

Another excellent mixture for the purpose may be made from 
white lead, tallow and linseed oil. Mix to the consistency of a 
thick paint. 

RUST, to prevent on grates 

Smear as thickly as possible a strong paste of fresh lime and 
water over the polished surface. This will keep grates not in use 
free from rust for many months, and is particularly useful rvhere 
a house is to be unoccupied for some time. 

RUST, to remove 

hlix I part of muriatic acid with 4 parts of water and allow 
the rusty article to soak in this mixture for 24 hours. Now rub 
vigorously with a scrubbing brush and wash in plain water. Allow 
the article to drj’- before a fire and then polish with oil and emery 
powder or emery cloth. 

Another method is to cover the metal with sweet oil. Allow it 
to remain for two days. Then rub wnth finely-powdered, unslaked 
lime until the rust disappears. 

Kerosene or benzine are probably the best cleaning liquids for 
iron and steel. But if articles have become pitted b5^ rust they 
must be scoured with verj’- fine emery paper If steel is rubbed 
with a mixture of lime and oil or with mercurial ointment it will 
not easily rust. 

RUST, to remove from marble. 

To remove from marble rub with lemon juice. Tinware should 
I>e treated with salad oil and whitening Rusty vessels should be 
boiled with borax and water and then scoured. 


SAGE, to cultivate See SALVIA aud HERBS, to propagate. 
SAGO. .S-rr PUDDING, SAGO, 
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ST. VITUS'S DAHCE. 

CottsfT,— It COMIC'! on moitlv between the a;rci of five and fifteen 
Fright and shock .arc frequent causes. It ni.iy follow riieuinntic 
fever, scarlet fever, or measles. . . 

Symptoms — The ftr*at symptom noliccd Hint the clnu* is 
always dropping things out of its baud. Vv'hcn the ilbcaMi is ftilly 
developed, nearly all the in«<clc 5 of the Ixxiy .me .'’licctrd with 
jerky, purposeless movements ll'Citcmtiil tticieiscs the move- 
mcnls. ^Yhcn the child is asleep .all movumtM'. cease, only to 
begin again dircctlj' he or she is aw.ikc. The bsain is soincvvh.nt 
nflectcd : the cliilcl looks sjlly and tannol fi.K its ntteiition on any- 
thing, is c-vcitablc, irritable and fretful. 'Hit disease kists from one 
to three months. 

IrcdUncnl. — The child should he pul to bed and kept aw.aj 
from other children who often annoy anyone vvhom they think is 
a little silij*. Home treatment consists of looking .after the child 
and seeing that he or she docs not fall out of bed, or into the fire. 
Skilled help j.s ncccss.ary. Rhcunmtic fever .and St. Vitns's dance 
frcquentlj' go together. The fever is likely to be ovc-rlookcil if in 
a mild form and chronic heart disease may’ he the it'SiiU. 

SAkAD, BCETROOT, to prepare. 

I beetroot watercress 

white of egg dressing No i 

Scrub the beetroot, do not cut it, boil gcntlv till tender. When 
cold peel and .slice it, place the slices in a. .salad howl, pour over 
the salad dressing and garnish with cress and the white of egg finely 
chopped or rubbed through a sieve. 

SALAD, CAULIFLOWER, to prcp.arc. 

1 c.iuliflowcr mavonnaisc dressing 

shallot 1 or i tomatoes 

little parsley, chervil, and 
tarragon 

Boil the canliflovvcr in the visual way, divide into pieces, place 
m a salavl howl. Just before sciving pour over the tnayonu.iise 
sauce, sprinkle with a little finely-chopped shallot, paisle)', chervil 
and tarragon, and garnish if liked with tomato cut in pieces. 

SALAD, CELERY .AND BEETROOT, to prepare, 
celery chopped parsley 

beetroot mayonnaise dressing 

shallot 

Carefully prepare about two heads of celery, soak and wash it 
well, cut the best parts into shreds and put into a salad bowl with 
some thin slices of boiled beetroot; sprinkle over a little finely- 
chopped shallot and parsley. Just before serving pout over the 
mayonnaise sauce and garnish with the tops of the heads of ccleiy. 
Either of the plainer dressings can be used for this salad. 
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Salad, chicken, to prepare. 

cold boiled fowl boiled grreen peas 

lettuce beetroot or tomato 

cucumber hard-boiled egrgr 

watercress mayonnaise dressing- 

Cut the meat from the bones of the fowl ; wash, tear into pieces 
and thoroughly dry the lettuce, arrange in a salad bowl with slices 
of cucumber, a few cooked green peas, slices of beetroot or tomato 
and the chicken cut into neat pieces. Just before serving pour over 
some good mayonnaise sauce and garnish with quarters of hard- 
boiled egg and watercress. 

SALAD, CRAB. 

I crab I' lettuce 

3 or 4 tomatoes mustard and cress, or watercress 

I eg-g- mayonnaise sauce 

pepper and salt 

Shred the meat of the crab up finely and mix with it a little 
mayonnaise sauce. Thoroughly wash the lettuce and arrange the 
leaves around the sides of and at the bottom of the salad bowl. 
Place the crab mixture in the centre and then add the pepper and 
salt, sliced tomatoes and slices of hard-boiled egg and garnish with 
the mustard and cress, or watercress. 


SALAD CREAM, to make. 

Beat the yolks of 3 fresh eggs with 10 grains cayenne pepper. 
Mix together drams of salt, 1 oz. mustard, ^ pint vinegar and 2 
oz. salad oil. Add the eggs, shake well and bottle. 


SALAD, CUCUMBER, to prepare 

cucumber vinegar 

oil salt and pepper 

Peel and slice the aicumber very thinly, place on a dish, 
sminkle with salt and let them remain from 10 to 15 minutes ; pour 
on the liquid, mix the dressing, using i part of oil to 2 parts of 
vinegar, season with salt and pepper and pour over the cucumber. 
This salad is served with cold salmon. 

SALAD DRESSING, to prepare (No i.) 

I teaspoonful salt 3 tablespoonfuls salad 

i teaspoonful pepper i tablespoonful vinegar 

I teaspoonful mustard pinch of sugar 

Put the salt, pepper, sugar and mustard in a basin, add the 
oil (always in the proportion of 3 parts oil to i part vinegar), stir 
in the vinegar slowly with a wooden spoon until all tlie ingredients 
are thoroughly mixed. Use as directed. 
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SALAD DRESSING, to prepare 


(No 2 ) 
t g-ill vinegar 


I raw egg 

I dessertspoonful sugar i gill cream 

I teaspoonful mixed mustard salt and pepper 
Put llie salt, mustard, pepper and sugar in a basin, add the 
beaten egg, vinegar and cream Use as directed. 

SALAD, EGG, to prepare. 

6 hard-boiled eggs coraline pepper 

aspic jelly green salad 

chopped parsley mayonnaise dressing 

Boil the eggs until quite hard, cut into slices , rinse out a 

border mould with cold water, pour in a little liquid aspic, decorate 
the bottom of the mould alternate^ with chopped parsley, coraline 
pepper and yolk of egg passed through a sieve, pour in a little 
more aspic and allow it to set on ice, fill the mould with layers 
of hard-boiled egg and aspic. When set turn out on a bed qf green 
salad, fill the centre with chopped egg mixed with majmnnaise, 
and decorate with cress and chopped aspic 

SALAD, EISH, to prepare 

cold white fish gherkin 

lettuce _ a few shnmps 

hard-boiled egg aspic jelly 

capers ina>onnaise dressing 

Flake the cooked fish, taking great care to remove all bones, 
mix in a bowl with the picked shrimps, chopped white of egg, a 
few capers, shreds of gherkin ; pour over some mayonnaise sauce 
Make a border of lettuce (tom into pieces and well dried) on a dish, 
place the fish salad in the centre and garnish with watercress, 
chopped aspic, and yolk of egg passed through a sieve. 

SALAD, FOR COLD MEAT, to prepare 
I head of celery cream 

I beetroot vinegar 

some capers salt and cajenne 

hard-boiled egg 

Wash and trim the celeiy, cut into fine shreds, chop the beetroot 
into small dice, mix together with about a tablespoonful of capers 
and the chopped white of the egg, w'hip the cream, flavour carefully 
with a little vinegar, salt and cayenne , mix with the other ingredi- 
ents just before serving and sprinkle over finely-grated yolk of egg. 

SALAD, FRENCH LETTUCE, to prepare 
lettuce tarragon 

watercress r hard-boiled egg 

parsley beetroot 

chenil salad dressing No i 

Wash the lettuce and cress thoroughly, break the lettuce leaves 
into small pieces, dram in a clean dry cloth or in a salad basket. 
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Place in a salad bowl. I\Iix the dressing, add the chopped parsley, 
tarragon and chervil; pour over the lettuce and cress just before 
serving and garnish with quarters of hard-boiled egg and" slices or 
dice of beetroot. 


SALAD, FRUIT, to prepare. 

For Sxmmcr — 

1 lb strawberries 

2 oz. white grapes 
2 oz. black grapes , 
raspberries 

currants (red and white) 

1 orange 

juice of I lemon 
wine or liqueur 
J pint water 
i lb. loaf sugar 
almonds and pistachio nuts 

(Enough for ten or twelve people.) 

Prepare all the fruit very carefully, removing all stems, seeds, 
pips and skin, cut in convenient sized pieecs, place in a bowl, pour 
over some syrup made by boiling the sugar and water together for 
10 to 15 minutes, add the wine or liqueur flavouring, and allow to 
steep for several hours. Place in a salad bowl , decorate with 
almonds blanched and shredded and chopped pistachios. Keep on 
ice if possible. 

Note . — The fniits used can be varied according to taste and 
season, but as many kinds as possible should be used. 


For Wittier — 

2 tangerines * 

3 bananas 
2 apples 

few pineapple chunks 
J tin apricots 
} lb prunes 
juice of I lemon 
wine or liqueur 
i pint water 
i lb loaf sugar 
almonds and pistachio nuts 


SALAD, GREEN PEA, to prepare. 

1 pint peas 2 tomatoes 

2 lettuces mayonnaise dressing 

Boil the peas w’lth a sprig of mint and salt and sugar. When 
cold mix them with the mayonnaise sauce Wash and well diy the 
lettuces, tear them into pieces and arrange in a salad bowl, in a 
border; pile the peas in the centre and decorate with the tomatoes 
skinued and cut into quarters. 


SALAD, LOBSTER. (No i ) 


I lobster 
lettuce 
watercress 
mayonnaise sauce 


hard boiled egg 
chopped parsley 
aspic jelly 


Split the lobster lengthways and remove the meat from the 
shell and claws. Rinse out a border mould with cold w'ater, pour 
in a little liquid aspic and allow it to set , decorate the bottom of the 
mould with the meat from the claws, chopped parsley, etc., pour 
over a little more aspic and allow it to set, then fill the mould with 
lobster and aspic. Turn out when cold on a bed of lettuce, mix the 
remaindei of the lobster and egg with mayonnaise sauce and place 
in the centre and garnish with chopped aspic and cress. 
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SALAD, LOBSTER. (No. 3 .) 

1 lobster i lettuce 

j bard-boiled egg i small beetroot 

3 or 4 tomatoes slices of cucumber 

2 filleted ancbovies 

Cut tbe meal of the lobster into neat pieces, and after lining 
the salad bowl with a few lettuce leaves place in same the lobster, 
slices of cucumber, sliced beetroot, sliced tomatoes and anchovies, 
arranging same efiectively. Then lightly spnnkle over the top 
some lettuce leaves cut up very finely, a few slices of cucumber, 
2 or 3 pieces of tomato and the hard-boiled egg, cut into pieces 
or sliced. Hand the mayonnaise sauce separately. 


salad, nut, to prepare 

some walnuts chopped chervil and tarragon 

2 heads celery mayonnaise dressing 

Well wash and tnm the celery, shred it finely and put into 
a salad bowl ; shell and skin the walnuts and cut them into shreds ; 
mix with the celery, pour over some good mayonnaise sauce, 
spnnkle with finely-chopped chervil and tarragon 

SALAD, ORANGE, to prepare. 

2 or 3 oranges i tablespoonful vinegar 

I teaspoonful castor sugar little tarragon vinegar 
j tablespoonful salad oil salt and pepper 

Skin and remove all the white pith from the oranges, cut into 
slices and arrange in a bowl , sprinkle with salt, sugar and pepper 
and let it stand for an hour, mix the oil and the vinegars, pour 
over the oranges, and garnish with cress. 


SALAD, POTATO, to prepare. 

cooked potatoes chervil 

shallot tarragon 

parsley salad dressing No i 

The potatoes must not be overcooked, cut them in neat slices 
Mix the dressing, pour over the potatoes; spnnkle over some finely- 
chopped shallot, parsley, chervil and tarragon. 


SALAD, RUSSIAN, to preparB. 
aspic jelly 

cold boiled vegetables 

truffles 

capers 

gherkins _ 

stoned olives 


shrimps 

filleted ancbovies 
chervil and tarragon 
little shallot 
lettuce and cucumber 
mayonnaise sauce 


Fill a border mould with aspic jelly, decorating it with fancy 
shapes of boiled carrot, green peas and the red part of some 
radishes. Out all the cold boiled vegetables into dice or fancy 
shapes, add tbe capers, shreds of gherkins, sliced truffles, stoned 
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olives, picked shrimps, filleted auchovies, a tablespoonful of chopped 
chervil, tarragon and shallot; mix all well together and stir in 
some mayonnaise sauce. Arrange some lettuce, washed, dried and 
shredded, on a flat dish, turn out the border of aspic jelly on to 
it, garnish round the mould with slices of cucumber or beetroot and 
place the mayonnaise mixture in the centre. Sluch trouble can be 
saved by using a bottle of vegetable macedoine, which should be 
drained well aud used as above. 

SALAD, SAHARA. 

cold potatoes chopped parsley 

cold cooked salsify chopped chervil 

2 bananas salad dressing- No. i 

I or 2 truffles 

Cut the cold new potatoes into dice and the salsify into shreds, 
slice the bananas and truffles, mix all together in a salad bowl, 
pour over the dressing, sprinkle over the chopped chervil aud parsley 
and serve. 


SALAD, TOMATO, to prepare. 


tomatoes 

parsley 

3 tablcspoonfuls salad oil 
I tablespoonful vinegar 


shallot 

tarragon 

salt and pepper 

I tcaspoonful mustard 


Place the tomatoes in boiling water for a minute or so, drain 
them and remove the skin, cut them in slices and jilace in a salad 
bow’l. Mix the dressing, jiut the salt and pepper in a basin with 
the mixed mustard, pour in the oil, sbr in the vinegar thoroughly 
ivith a wooden spoon ; pour oicr the tomatoes and sprinkle over the 
finely-chopped shallot, parsley and tarragon. 


SALAD, WINTER, to prepare. 

1 lb Brussels sprouts i head celery 

2 carrots mustard and cress 

1 beetroot i shallot 

} lb. potatoes mayonnaise dressing 

Cook all the vegetables carefully. They must not be over- 
cooked. Cut into fancy shapes with a vegetable cutter. Chop the 
trimmings roughly, mix with mayonnaise sauce, pile in the centre 
of a salad bowl ; arrange the fancy' shapes of the vegetables round 
in layers, garnish with mustard and cress and celery' tops and pour 
over a little more mayonnaise sauce. 

SALLY LUNN, to make. 

J lb. flour I teaspoonful sugar 

2 oz. butter J teaspoonful salt 

1 egg 1 gill milk 

i oz. yeast 

Cream the yeast and the sugar together. Warm the butter and 
milk together, add the beaten egg. Sift the flour into a basin with 
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tbe salt, mix to a light dough with the milk and yeast. Knead 
the dough, then divide it into two, and pul into two small well- 
buttered cake tins and allow it to prove for an hour in a warm 
place, brush over with beatcu egg and bake lu a hot oven for 20 
minutes. 

SALMON, to boil. 

4 lb. salmon 
salt 

cucumber 

(Enough for eight people.) 

Well wash the fish, put it in boiling watci with salt, allow it 
to boil for a few minutes, then simmer scry slowly till cooked, if 
a large thick piece allow 8 inimites to the pound and 8 minutes 
over, if a thin piece 6 mimites. Drain well, put on a hot dish 
with a folded serviette, garnish with sliced ciiciiinber and parsley 
and serve with dressed cucumber and a suitable sauce, such as 
hollaudaise, mayonnaise, or tartare. 

SALMON, to pickle 

cold salmon i b.ay leaf 

i to I pint vinegar i tcaspoonful s.alt 

12 peppercorns 

Remove the skin and bones from the .salmon, boil the vinegar 
with the pepper, salt and bay leaf for 10 minutes, pour the boiling 
vinegar over the salmon and leave for 12 hours before using. To 
serve it place on a clean dish and strain a little of the vinegar round. 

SALMON, MAYONNAISE, to prepare 

cold salmon (2 or 3 lb ) capers, gherkin 

cucumber anchovy fillets 

lettuce aspic jelly 

cress mayonnaise sauce 

(Enough for nine or ten people 

Remove the skin from the salmon, ariange a bed of lettuce on 
a dish, coat the salmon well with thick mayonnaise sauce with a 
little liquid aspic added, place it on the salad and garnish tastefully 
with cucumber slices, little heaps of capers, shredded gherkin, cress 
and chopped aspic. Lay across two anchovy fillets or if liked they 
can be rolled. 

SALMON, SMOKED. 

This is usually served as an hors-d’oeuvre Drain oil the oil 
in which it is preserved, cut into small thin slices and garnish 
with chopped parsley Serve fresh oil and vinegar with it. 

SALSIFY, to hod. 

salsify lemon juice 

salt } pint white sauce 

Wash and peel the salsify roots, keeping them tinder water as 
much as possible dunng the process; place them at once into cold 
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water witli salt and lemon juice to prevent tliem from becoming 
discoloured Put them into boiling water with salt and lemon juice 
and boil till quite tender; drain them. Dish in a hot vegetable 
dish and pour the white sauce over and serve. 

SALSIFY, to scallop. 

some cooked salsify grated cheese 

i pint white sauce butter 

bread-crumbs salt and pepper 

' Cut the cooked salsify into neat pieces, warm in the white 
sauce, which must be well seasoned with salt, cayenne and a little 
lemon juice Place in some well-buttered scallop shells. Sprinkle 
over some fresh bread-crumbs, then a little grated cheese and a 
few small pieces of butter on top, brown in a hot oven and ser\'e. 

SALT, to keep dry (No. i.) 

Mix a teaspoonful of com starch with each cupful of salt. 
SALT, to keep dry. (No 2.) 

A little cornflour added to the salt in the salt-cellar will prevent 
it hardening. Propoitions are, half a teaspoonful of cornflour to 
2 tablespoonfuls of salt. 

SALTS, EPSOM See PURGATIVES. 

SALTS OF LEMON, to make. 

Take equal parts of finely-powdered citric acid and cream of 
tartar and mix together. 

SALVE, for cuts, bruises, boils, sores, etc. 

I lb. lard 
i lb resin 

i lb sweet elder bark 

Simmer over a slow fire until it forms a hard brown salve 
Spread on cotton cloth and apply to the affected parts. 

SALVIA (SAGE), to cultivate. 

This family includes many beautiful garden plants, both 
perennial and annual, hardy and half-hardy. S splmdens, with its 
clear green foliage and brilliant scarlet flowers, is one of the most 
useful and showy of the family, and has diverged into many 
valuable strains. S patens, with its flowers of intense blue, is 
another lovely variety, while S Rocnicnana, with flowers of deep 
crimson, is of compact divarf growth well suited for border edgings 
All these may be satisfactorily treated as half-hardy annuals. There 
are many other vaneties well worth growing, such as S. azurca, 
a perennial which will thnve in the open in mild districts, with 
fine spikes of pale blue flowers, and S cacaltccfoha, also perennial 

Y 
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in warn situations, with grey-green downy foliage and erect stems 
bearing flowers of deep blue. 

SAL VOLATILE, 

This is sometimes known as aromatic spirit of ammonia. For 
children suffering with pains from flatulence give 2 drops in a little 
water. For adults it acts as a stimulant in cases of fainting, or 
hysteria, if a teaspoonful is taken in a wineglassful of water. 

SARSAPARILLA DRINK, to prepare. 

Take a oz decoction of sarsaparilla compound, i| oz. bruised 
sassafras root, 12 oz honey, i Ib. cane sugar, 4 oz. fresh yeast, and 
I gallon distilled water (boiling). Dissolve the sugar and honey in 
the water, add the sassafras and, when cool, the sarsaparilla and 
yeast, keave in a warm place for a few days, and then strain and 
bottle. Take a small wineglassful every morning. 

SARDINE PYRAMIDS, to prepare 

6 sardines • salt and cayenne 

I oz butter lemon juice 

chopped parsley buttered toast 

(Enough for six or seven people ) 

Take the skin and bones from the sardines, pound them :n a 
mortar with the butter, season well with salt, cayenne and a squeeze 
of lemon juice; cut the toast into fingers, put the mixture on 
pyramid shape, sprinkle over a little chopped paisley and corahne 
pepper and serve with watercress as a garnish. 

SARDINES A LA ROYAL, to prepare. 

6 or 8 sardines gherkin 

lettuce beetroot 

salad oil hard-boiled egg 

vinegar (tarragon) 

(Enough for six or eight people ) 

Skin and remove bones of sardines, close them up again, wash, 
dry and shred the lettuce, season it with oil and a few drops of 
tarragon vinegar, place on a small dish and arrange sardines on 
the lettuce ; decorate the sardines with strips of gherkin and white 
of egg, crossways, and finely-chopped beetroot down the sides. 
Serve as hors-d’ceuvre or savoury. 

SAUCE, ANCHOVY, to prepare 

i pint white sauce lemon juicS 

essence of anchovj' cayenne 

Make the white sauce as directed, add enough essence of anchovy 
to colour the sauce a pale pink, add a squeeze of lemon luice and a 
little cayenne pepper. Served with fish. 
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SAUCE, APPLE, to prepare. 

I lb cookmg apples little water ' 

1 oz butter sugar 

Peel, core and sliee the apples, put into a saucepan with a little 
water and cook to a pulp, beat smooth, add the butter and sugar 
to taste. Served w'ith roast pork, duck and goose. 

SAUCE, APRICOT, to prepare. 

2 tablespoonfuls apricot jam a squeeze of lemon 3uice 

1 gill water carmine 

Boil together for 5 minutes, strain and colour with a drop or 
two of carmine. 

SAUCE, BECHAMEL, to prepare 

2 oz butter v small bunch of herbs 

2 oz. flour i pint white stock 

I small shallot i pint milk 

6 peppercorns little cream 

blade of mace _ salt and pepper 

strip of lemon rind 

Put the milk or stock into a saucepan with the shallot and the 
p&ppercows, mscs, iemoii peel sod herbs tied oz muslin, simmer for 
IS minutes and strain. Melt the butter in a saucepan, cook the 
flour in it, add the flavoured stock and milk gradually and allow 
it to cook well; add salt and pepper and a little’ cream last. Strain 
if not smooth. 

SAUCE, BREAD, to prepare. 

1 pint milk t onion 

4 oz bread-crumbs 2 cloves 

2 oz butter 2 tablespoonfuls cream 

blade of mace salt and pepper 

Boil the milk with the onion stuck with the cloves and the 
mace, rub the bread-crumbs through a wire sieve, pour the seasoned 
milk over them, return to the saucepan and cook well; add the 
butter, salt and pepper and the cream just before serving. Served 
with roast game and poultry. ' 

SAUCE, CAPER, to prepare. 

i pint white sauce (using half i tablespoonfid capers 
milk and half stock) salt and pepper 

Add the capers chopped to the white sauce and season. Served 
with boiled mutton. 

SAUCE, CELERY, to prepare. 

i pint white sauce lemon juice 

I head celery salt and pepper 

pinch of mace 

Cook the celery till tender, chop and add to the white sauce, 
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season with a squeeze of lemon juice, pinch of mace, salt and pepper. 
Sers^ed with boiled turkey and fowl. 

SAUCE, CHOCOLATE, to prepare 

2 oz chocolate sugar 

i pint water vanilla 

i 02 creme de riz brandy 

Melt the chocolate in the water, thicken with the creme de nz, 
add sugar, vanilla and brandy to taste. 

SAUCE, CRANBERRY. 

Wash fruit and pick off any stalks Put fruit in saucepan 
after bmising well and add water in the proportion of i gill to 
each pint of cranberries used Bring to the boil and then simmer 
gently until the fruit is thoroughly cooked, after which put it 
through a fine sieve Return to the saucepan and add ri oz of 
sugar for each pint of fruit used. Bring to the boil again and sen'e. 
Makes an excellent sauce for serving with roast tnrkej’ 

SAUCE, CURRY, to prepare. 

I oz butter pint stock 

I sour apple i dessertspoonful chutney 

I or 3 shallots lemon juice 

i oi flour pinch of sugar and salt 

i 02 curry powder 

Chop the apple and shallot finely, melt the butter and fry 
them a pale brown, add the flour and curry powder and cook well, 
stirring occasionally; stir in the stock smoothly and simmer for 
25 to 30 minutes, skimming off the fat as it rises; strain and add 
the chutney, lemon juice and seasonings. Served with meat and 
fish 

SAUCE, CUSTARD, to prepare. (No 1 ) 

i pint milk J oz cornflour 

1 egg _ i oz sugar 

MLx the cornflour with a little of the milk, put the rest on to 
boil. When boiling stir in the cornflour and cook for three minutes; 
add tlic sugar._ When a little cool add the beaten egg, stir till it 
thickens — but it must not boil again — add flavouring if required. 

SAUCE, CUSTARD, to prepare. (No. 2) 

3 or 4 \qlks of eggs i oz sugar 

i pint milk flavouring 

Cook in a double saucepan until the custard thickens— it must 
not boil — add sugar and flavouring, 

sauce, egg, to prepare 

i pint white sauce salt and pepper 

3 hard-boiled eggs ' lemon juice 

Chop the hard-boiled eggs roughly, add to the sauce and season 
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with salt and pepper and add a, little lemon juice. Served with 
boiled salt cod and other kinds of boiled fish and boiled fowl. 


SAUCE, ESPAGNOLE, to 

2 oz butter 
2 oz. flour 
I shallot 
I carrot 

I or 2 tomatoes 


prepare. 

1 oz. ham 

2 or 3 mushrooms 
I pint brown stock 
salt and pepper 


Melt the butter, fry the chopped shallot, carrot and mushrooms 
until a golden brown. Add the flour and brown it Add the stock 
gradually, stirring all the time. Bring to the boiling-point, add 
the tomato, let it boil gently from half to three-quarters of an hour, 
skimming and stirring occasionally, season and strain and it is 
ready to use. 

Note . — This is the foundation brown sauce. A great variety of 
brown sauces can be made by adding various ingredients to this 
foundation 


SAUCE, GERMAN, to prepare. 

2 yolks of eggs 
r gill sherry 
I oz. sugar 

Put the ingredients into a double saucepan and whisk until the 
sauce becomes thick and frothy. It must not boil or it will curdle. 

SAUCE, GUARDS', to prepare (For Christmas Pudding). 

2 oz. good fresh butter 
4 oz, icmg sugar 
brandy 

Cream the butter and sugar together until quite smooth, beat in 
slowly the brandy to flavour — about a tablespoonful or a little more. 

SAUCE, HOLLAND AISE, to prepare. (No i ) 

4 oz butter sprig of thyme 

4 yolks of eggs i tablespoonful vinegar 

I shallot salt and pepper 

. I bay leaf 

Simmer the flavouring in the vinegar, melt the butter in a 
saucepan and mix in the yolks, stir till the sauce thickens; strain 
the vinegar and add to the yolks and butter; season with salt and 
pepper. 

This sauce is best made in a double saucepan. It must not 
boil or the eggs will curdle. 

SAUCE, HOLLANDAISE, to prepare (No 2.) 

1 pint white sauce lemon juice 

2 yolks of eggs salt and caj'enne 

Add the yolks to the white sauce, cook but do not allow the 
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sauce to boil; add lemon juice, salt and cayenne. Served with 
boiled fish and dressed vegetables 

SAUCE, HORSE-RADISH, to prepare 

I root of horse-radish i gall cream 

i teaspoonful mustard (mixed) i gill vinegar 
I teaspoonful castor sugar salt and pepper 
i gdl milk 

Grate the horse-radish finely, mix with mustard, sugar, salt and 
pepper, add the milk, cream and vinegar, and mix all together. 


SAUCE, ITALIENNE, to prepare 

J pint brorvn sauce (espagnole) 2 tahlespoonfuls sherry 
bunch of herbs salt and pepper 

Tie the herbs in muslin, add to the brown sauce with the sherry, 
simmer from 15 to 20 minutes, strain and it is ready to use 
Suitable to serr'e with cutlets, fish or dressed vegetables. 

SAUCE, JAM, to prepare. 

2 tablespoonfuls jam carmine 

I teaspoonful lemon juice i gill water 

Put all the ingredients into a saucepan, boil for ten minutes, 
strain and colour. 

SAUCE, LEMON, to prepare. 

1 gill water J teaspoonfui cornflour 

2 oz sugar rmd and juice of i lemon 

Boil the sugar, water and lemon rind together, add the lemon 
juice and thicken with the cornflour. 

SAUCE, LOBSTER, to prepare. 

i pint white sauce lemon juice 

i a lobster or a small tin. salt and cayenne 

carmine 

Before making the white sauce simmer the shells of the lobster 
in the milk and use it If a tin is used make the sauce in the 
ordinary' way. Cut the lobster into small "pieces and add to the 
sauce, season with lemon juice, salt and cayenne, colour with a 
drop or two of carmine. A little cream added is an improvement. 
Suitable to serve with boiled turbot, salmon or sole. 

SAUCE, MAITRE D’HOTEL. to prepare 

i pint white sauce j'uice of i lemon 

i tablespoonful chopped parslev salt and ’ cavenne 

Chop and blanch the parsley, add to the sauce with the strained 
lemon juice,_season with salt and cayenne Served with fish, boiled 
meat and with vegetables. 
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SAUCE, MiVRMALADE, to prepare. 

2 tablcspoonfuls marmalade lemon juice 

1 g-ill water i dessertspoonful sug-ar 

Boil together for five mimitcs and strain. 

SAUCE, MAYONNAISE, to prepare. 

2 >olks of eggs I tablcspoonful vinegar 

li gills salad oil i tablcspoonful tarragon vinegar 

1 tc.aspoonful castor sugar i tablcspoonful cream 
salt and pepper 

Stir the oil into the yolks, drop bj' drop, mixing well all the 
time, add the vinegar slowl}', then the sugar and salt, cayenne and 
cream. This is served as a salad dressing and as a sauce for salmon 
and cold fish, etc. 

SAUCE, MELTED BUTTER. See BUTTER, MELTED. 

SAUCE, MINT, to prepare. 

2 tablespoonfuls mint i gill vinegar 

I 07 c.astnr sugar salt 

i gill boiling water 

Wash the mint and chop very finely, dissolve the sugar in the 
boiling water, add the vinegar and 'mint. Stir before serving. 
Served with roast lamb. 

SAUCE, MUSHROOM. 

mushrooms 

butter 

cspagnolc sauce 

Peel mushrooms— using for preference the small hutton-sizc 
mushrooms — and fry them in Uic butter. Then add them to some 
cspagnolc sauce and thoroughly heat. 

SAUCE, MUSTARD, to prepare. 

4 pint white sauce 
I dessertspoonful made mustard 
salt and pepper 

Add the made mustard to the sauce and season. Served with 
grilled herrings. 

SAUCE, ONION, to prepare 

4 pint white sauce 
3 or 4 onions 
salt and pepper 

Boil the onions till tender, chop and add them to the white 
sauce and season. Served with roast shoulder of mutton and boiled 
rabbit. 
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SAUCE, ORANGE, to make a savoury. 

i pint brown sauce 2 tablespoonfuls sherr>' 

juice of I lemon rind of 2 oranges 

juice of 1 orange salt and pepper 

pinch of castor sugar 

Put the orange and lemon juice, sberry and sugar into a 
stewpan witli the brown sauce, simmer till reduced to two-lbirds, 
.skimming occasionally, pass through a tammy clotb^ add the 
shredded orange peel (which should be put into cold water and 
brought to the boil), boil up the sauce and season. Served with 
wild duck 

SAUCE, ORANGE, to make a sweet 

i pint water 2 oz sugar 

rind and juice of 2 oranges i teaspoonfu! cornflour 

juice of I lemon 

Boil the water, sugar and orange rind together for 10 
minutes, strain and thicken with the cornflour. 

SAUCE, OYSTER, to prepare 

^ pint white sauce (using fish lemon juice 
stock) salt and cayenne 

6 to 8 ojsters cream 

Scald the oysters and remove the beards, add to the white sauce 
with their hquor, season with salt, cayenne and lemon juice and 
add the cream. Served with boiled fisfi, boiled poultry and grilled 
steak. 

SAUCE, PARSLEY, to prepare 

i pint white sauce 
J tablespoonful chopped parsley 
pepper and salt 

Chop and blanch the parsley, add to the sauce and .season. 
Served with boiled fish, boiled mutton, rabbit, fowl, calf’s head, etc. 

SAUCE, PINEAPPLE, to prepare. 

I gill water i oz sugar 

I gill pineapple syrup few pieces pineapple 

Boil all together for five minutes, serve with pieces of pineapple 
in the sauce. 


SAUCE, PIQUANTE, to prepare 

i pint espagnole sauce 2 tablespoonfuls vinegar 

i dessertspoonful capers i teaspoonful chopped parsley 

i shallot salt and pepper 

I gherkin 

Chop the shallot, capers, gherkin and parsley finely, put with 
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llic vincpiar iuto a saucepan and cook for a few nnnutes, add to 
tlie cspagnole sauce, boil up and it is icady to use. 

Suitable to serve witli cutlets, dressed regetablcs or fish. 

SAUCE, PLAIN BROWN, to prepare. 

2 oz. butter or dnppinp- i pint stock 

2 oz. flour salt and pepper 

^lelt the butter or dapping in a saucepan, add the flour and 
bro'.Mi it carefully, taking care it docs not burn, add the stock 
gradually, stirring till it boils; boil for 5 to 10 minutes and add 
tlic ‘-alt and pepper. 

SAUCE, REFORM, to prepare 

i pint brown sauce bouquet garni 

juice of i lemon 2 teaspoonfuls red currant jelly 

I wineglass of port salt and cajenne 

Add Ibe herbs, lemon juice, port and jelly to the brown sauce, 
simmer and skim till icduccd to Iwo-thirds, season and pass tlirougli 
a tammy clolb. Suitable to serve with cutlets and any meat. 

SAUCE, SHRIMP, to prepare. 

1 pint white sauce lemon juirc 

I oz shelled shrimps salt and pepper 

cajenno colouring 

Add the slirimps to the sauce and season with salt and pepper 
and lemon juice. Colour with a drop of caniunc. Serv’ed with 
turbot and other fish. 

SAUCE, SWEET PUDDING, to prepare. 

I oz butter i 07. castor sugar 

i oz. flour anv flavouring 

i pint milk 

lilelt the butter, add the flour and cook it lor a minute, stir in 
the milk and boil gently for 5 minutes. Any flavouring can then be 
added, such as \anilla, kinoii or almond essence, biandy or sherry. 

SAUCE, TARTARE, to prepare. 

niavonnaisc sauce chopped parslev 

chopped capers chopped gherkin 

Add the capers, gherkin and parslej' to the mayonnaise, with a 
little lemon juice. 

SAUCE, THICK, to prepare 

2 oz flour 
2 07 . butter 
i pint liquid 

Melt the butler, add the flour, mix smoollily and cook lor a 
few minutes, add the lupiid and cook well until the mixture leaves 
the sides of the saucepan. Tins mixture is used for binding the 
ingicdienls in cutlets, croquettes, rissoles, etc. 
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SAUCE, TOMATO, to prepare. 

2 oz butter ' i snll niilk 

1 oz flour salt and pepper 

3 or 4 tomatoes 

Slice the tomatoes and cook them in the butter, pass through a 
sieve, make a white sauce, using i gill of milk and i gill of the 
tomato pur^e, boil the sauce and season with salt and pepper. 
Suitable to serve with fish. 

SAUCE, TREACLE, to prepare 

2 tablespoonfuls treacle or i gill water 

golden syrup lemon juice 

Put all together in a saucepan and boil for 5 minutes. 

SAUCE, WHITE, to prepare 

2 oz flour 1 pint milk 

2 oz butter salt and pepper 

Melt the butter, stir in the flour, allow it to cook without taking 
any colour; add the milk gradually, mixing smoothly, stir till it 
boils; boil for 5 minutes, and add the seasoning. 

'Note — This is the foundation white sauce. By adding various 
ingredients to this a great variety of sauces can be easily made. 

SAUCE, WHITE CHAUDFROID, to prepare 
1 pint bechamel sauce 
i oz gelatine 

Soak the gelatine and add to tlie sauce , stir till dissolved but 
do not boil the sauce Used to coat cold poultry and game, for 
making entries, etc. 

SAUCEPANS, cleaning and care of 

As soon as the contents of a saucepan have been dished up, 
the saucepan should be filled up with cold water. Clean both the 
inside and outside of all saucepans after use. Iron, brass, copper, 
enamel, or tin saucepans should all be washed thoroughly with the 
aid of a pot scourer and hot soda water, but soda should never be 
used when washing aluminium saucepans. After washing, rinse 
saucepans, then dr}*^ both outside as well as inside and, in the case 
of aluminium, or light enamel saucepans, hang them up, but in 
the case of the heavier saucepans, these should be placed bottom 
uppermost on the shelf Saucepan lids should be treated in the 
same way as the saucepans themselves, except that the use of a 
pot scourer is usually unnecessary. After washing, rinse, wipe 
well and place in saucepan lid rack if you have one 

SAUSAGE ROLLS, to make. 

} lb sausages salt 

1 lb flour water to mix 

6 oz. butter or butter and lard i egg 
lemon juice 

{Enough to make eight rolls ) 

Boil the sausages for 10 minutes, skin and cut them in half; 
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make tlie pastry, roll it into a square sliape, divide it into as many 
squares as there are jiieces of sausage , put a piece on each square, 
brush round the edge with egg, fold over, letting the fold come on 
top, mark with a knife, brush over with eggi put on a baking sheet 
and bake lu a hot oven for ao minutes, 

SAUSAGES AND POTATOES, to cook. 

I lb. sausages little milk 

cooked potatoes salt and pepper 

1 oz. butter 

(Enough for three or four people ) 
hlash the potatoes, adding the butter, milk, salt and pepper, 
put them in the centre of a hot dish ; prick the sausages, put them 
into a hot pan with a little dripping, fry till a cnsp brown, place 
them round the potatoes and serve. 

SAUSAGES, BEEF, to make. 

Finely chop 2 lb. of lean beef 
J lb. of bread-crumbs ; season with 
sage and sweet herbs to flavour. 

SAUSAGE TOAD-IN-THE-HOLE. 

SAVOUflY PIE. 

2 OZ. carrot 
2 oz. beetroot 
2 oz. cclerj' 

4 tablespoonfuls salad oil 
1 tablespoonful chopped parsley 
little gravy thickening 
pinch pepper and salt 
Peel mushrooms aud cut into slices. Place in saucepan with the 
other vegetables cut into small pieces and the water and salad oil 
and allow to cook slowly for about 15 minutes. Strain ofi any 
surplus water from the tapioca. Place vegetables in pie-dish, cover 
with the tapioca and then with puff pastrj', making one or two slits 
in the pastry to permit of the steam escaping. Bake in fairly hot 
oven for ' about an hour. Garnish with sprigs of parsley before 
serving. 

SCALDS, to treat. 

In small scalds the part should be dusted over with powdered 
starch, and bone acid should be added in equal proportions. If 
blisters form, they should be punctured with a clean needle, and the 
area dusted with boric acid powder, and wrapped in cotton-wool. 

If the patient is suffering from shock, he should be wrapped 
in blankets, and hot-water bottles put to the extremities, and a 
hot drink of whisky or brandy and water given. Children suffering 
from scalds are best put in a warm bath and undressed there. 
Afterwards they should be wrapped in blankets and put to bed. 
Sec also BURNS AND SCALDS. 


and 1 lb of beef suet; mix with 
pepper and salt, adding powdered 
Press into prepared skins. 

See TOAD-IN-THE-HOLE 


2 oz. cauliflower 
2 oz. mushrooms 
1 onion (finely chopped) 

4 pint water 

I tablespoonful tapioca thoroughly 
soaked in 4 pint pold water 
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SCARLET FEVER (SCARLETINA), symptoms of. 

These two names indicate the same disease. It nsualiy hegms 
with headache and vomiting and is frequently accompanied by sore 
throat, diarrhcea and a high temperature. The skm is dry, the 
tongue (furred and the face is frequently flushed. The rash appears 
after 24 hours. It begins on the sides of the neck and chest, spreads 
quickly all over except about the mouth, which is usually pale. 
( 5 ee RASHES, to recognize diseases by ) Isolate and send 
immediately for the doctor. 

SCIATICA, a cure for. 

Bathe the affected parts with hot water. Then add to 2 oz. 
camphorated oil i oz, ammonia dissolved in ^ pint turpentine. 
Shake well and use for rubbing into the affected parts. 

SCiLLA, to cultivate. See SQUILL 

SCISSORS, to sharpen. 

Sharpen each blade with a fine file, carefully keeping the 
original angle. Oil the edges. 

SCONES, to make {No i.) 

i lb. flour pinch of salt 

1 oz. butter or lard i teaspoonful sugar 

i teaspoonful carbonate of soda i oz. sultanas 
i teaspoonful cream of tartar 1 gill sour milk 
Rub the butter into the flour, add the cream of tartar, ssdt, 
sugar and sultanas, disscdie the carbonate of soda in the milk 
and mix all to a soft dough ; form into two rounds ; cut them across 
to form three-cornered scones. Bake on a greased tin in a quick 
oven for 10 to 15 minutes When half baked brush over with milk. 

SCONES. (No. 2) 

i lb flour pinch of salt 

1 leaspoonful baking powder i dessertspoonful butter 
I oz. sugar 1 tablespoonful sultanas 

Slake into a soft dough and bake in a very hot oven for ro to 
15 minutes. 

SCONES, DROP, to make 

j Ih flour j oz. sugar 

pinch of salt ^ teaspoonful cream of tartar 

5 ,, i tcaspoonful carbonate of soda 

S pint mdk 

Sift t}ie_ flour into a basin, add the salt, make a well in the 
centre, put in the weff-beaten egg and mix to a smooth batter with 
the milk Md add the sugar. Dissolve the cream of tartar and 
carbonate of soda in separate cups with a little milk, add them to 
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and the juice o£ lemons, diluted with water, and sweetened with 
sugar. Scurvy may be prevented in times and places where no 
fresh vegetables are obtainable by the use of tinned vegetables, and 
the daily issue of i to lo oz. of lime juice. 


SEA-KALE, to cook. 

sea-kale i pint white sauce 

salt toast 

Well wash, trim and tie the sea-kale in bundles, put into boil- 
ing salted water and boil from 20 to 30 minutes. When tender drain 
it, dish on a slice of toast and pour the white sauce over and serve. 

SEEDS, to protect from birds 

Seeds of plants such as spruce, fir, larch, and Scotch fir, should 
be rolled in red lead just before sowing. 


SEEDS, BEANS AND PEAS, to preserve from mice, See BEANS 
AND PEAS. 


SEIDUTZ POWDERS, to make. 

2 drachms of Rochelle salts, and 2 scruples of bicarbonate of 
soda, in a white paper, 35 grams of tartaric acid in a blue one 
Dissolve that in the white paper in nearly half a tumbler of water, 
then add the other powder, dissolved in another half tumbler of 
water. Syrup mixed with the water makes it more agreeable. It 
is a gentle laxative. 


SEMOLINA PUDDING. See PUDDING, SEMOLINA 

SEMOLINA, SAVOURY, to prepare 

2 oz semolina little mustard 

1 pint milk salt and cayenne 

2 oz grated cheese egg and bread-crumbs 

{Enough for four or five people ) 

Cook the semolina lu the milk till transparent, add the mustard, 
grated cheese, salt and cayenne, mix well together, allow it to 
cool , form into small squares, coat with egg and bread-crumbs, fry 
a golden brown in hot iat, arrange neatly on a hot dish with fancy 
paper, sprinkle over some grated cheese and serve hot. Half this 
quantity is sufficient for a small dish 

SENNA, as purgative. See PURGATIVES 

senna, INFUSION OF, to make 

^ I. One oz senna, 30 grams sliced ginger, 10 oz. boiled water, 
infuse for an hour and strain Dose i to 2 oz, 

2, One 02 sennUj 6 fluid oz boiling water j infuse, strain, add 
12 oz. treacle, and evaporate to consistency. This is an anerient 
Dose I to 4 drachms. ^ 
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SHALLOTS, to grow. 

Plant tlie separate oSsets in spring, or in October or November. 
They should be 2 inches deep and 6 to S inches apart. Gather in 
July or August. H dried and stored they will keep till the following 
year. 

SHANDY GAFF. 

Mix equal parts of pale ale and ginger ale. 


SHEEP’S HEAD, AND BROTH, to cook. 

1 sheep’s head i oz butter 

2 carrots i gill milk 

2 turnips 3 oz rice 

I onion chopped parsley 

I oz. Hour salt and pepper 

(Enough for five or six people.) 


Thoroughly cleanse the head, take out the splinters, wash in 
salt and water, put the head in cold water and bring to the boil; 
pour away the water, add fresh water and boil, removing the scum ; 
cut up the vegetables and add with the nee, simmer gently for 
three hours or till the meat will leave the bones. Put the brains 
into a small piece of mushn and drop into the stewpan about 
fifteen minutes before the head is done. Cut the meat from the head, 
place in the centre of a hot dish, put a border of nee and vegetables 
round ; slice the tongue and chop the brains ; make a sauce with the 
butter, flour and milk, adding some of the liquor; season well and 
add chopped parsley. Coat the head with this sauce and garnish 
' with sliced tongue and chopped brains. 


SHEEP’S HEART, to roast. 

1 sheep’s heart i small onion 

2 oz. bread-crumbs i teaspoonful herbs 

I oz. chopped suet i egg or little milk 

I teaspoonful parsley salt and pepper 

(Enough for one or two people ) 


Thoroughly cleanse the heart in salt and water; cut off the 
muscle, mix the stuffing, fill the heart with it; skewer or sew up 
the openings Bake in the oven, basting frequently; dish on a hot 
dish. Pour off the fat, put a little flour in the tin, brown it, add 
water; boil up, season it and pour round the heart The heart can 
be cooked in a saucepan if more convenient 


SHERBET, LEMON, to make. 

Dissolve I lb. loaf sugar in one pint water, add the_ juice of 
5 lemons, and press them so as to extract not only the juice but 
the oil of the rind, and let the skins remain awhile in the water 
and sugar. Strain through a sieve, and then freeze it like ice cream. 


SHERBET, ORANGE, to make. 

Take the juice of 6 oranges and pour h pint boiling water on 
the peel and let it stand covered half an hour. Boil ^ Ib. loaf 
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sugar in h pint water, skim, and then add the juice and the water 
in the peel to the sugar. Strain it aud cool with ice, or freeze it 
The juice of a lemon and a little more sugar improves it. 

SHERBET, STRAWBERRY, to make 

Crush I quart ripe strawberries and add the juice of r lemon, 
2 tablespoonfuls orange flower water, and 3 pints water. Allow to 
stand for several hours and strain over | lb. sugar. Stand in ice an 
hour before using 

SHINCLES. 

Shingles in an otherwise healthy person is generally the result 
of a chill. They may occur anywhere on the body. The most 
usual places are around the corners of the mouth, on the neck, arm, 
chest and waist. 

Symptoms . — The eruption consists of small blisters on an 
inflamed base, and always follow the course of a nerve The 
eruption is painful, tingles and smarts. The attack usually lasts 
from four to fourteen days In the ordinary course of events the 
blisters dry up and the inflamed spots disappear. If the blisters 
break and become infected with microbes, or the patient irritates 
them by scratching, alarming sores may develop and take weeks 
to heal. 

Treatment — Zinc ointment or powdered starch and zinc oxide 
should be constantly applied If the blisters break and leave a 
raw surface, the area should be at once dusted with the powder, 
or the ointment applied A raw surface should never be allowed to 
be exposed to the air, neither must clothes be allowed to touch it. 
It must always be covered with the powder or ointment In places 
that can easily be bandaged, the affected part should be covered 
with cotton-wool and bandaged A ten-gram dose of antipyrin will 
relieve the pam and smarting. 

SHOES, to repair. 

Old cycle tyres can be utilized for soleing children’s shoes. 
Cut to the necessary size for shoe soles and heels and nail on with 
sprigs. These will last well and one tyre will do many shoes 

SHOES, to restore wet 

Remove immediately, wash off all mud, and wipe thoroughly. 
Then rub in plenty of vaseline and set aside, away from the fire, 
for several daj's \tTien quite dry the grease will have restored the 
natural oil, and the shoes will be almost as good as new. 

SHOES, BADLY FITTING, to remedj^ 

Sew a piece of garter elastic— about six inches— at the inside of 
the back of the shoe. Taper it off gradually towards the instep at 
either end 

SHOES, DAMP, to polish 

A httle paraffin should be added to the shoe polish when 
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cleaning - damp shoes. When shoes are to be laid aside for some 
time, It IS advisable, to prevent them becoming mildewed or 
mouldj’’, to sponge them very lightly with some essential oil, like 
cloves, lavender or almond. 

SHOES, SILVER, to restore 

For tarnished silver shoes mix some whitening to a paste and 
apply evenly to the shoes, leaving them to dry in a cool place. 
Then brush out the powder and the tarnish will have disappeared. 

SHOES, SUEDE, to clean 

The shoes should firsts be stuffed with soft paper. Then apply 
some spirits of turpentine to them by means of a clean rag. 
Continue to rub until clean, constantly turning the rag. Hang up 
to dry in a draughty place to remove all smell of turpentine. 

SHOES, WHITE KID, to clean 

After rubbing the shoes with cream of tartar leave them for an 
hour and then well rub with a mixture of powdered alum and 
Fuller’s earth in equal parts. Then take a clean dry rag and rub 
the shoes until all the powder is removed. Finally rub over with 
fine oatmeal and wipe with a soft cloth. 

SHORTBREAD, to make. 

i lb. flour 2 oz castor sugar 

6 oz. butter pinch of salt 

Sift the flour and salt into a basin, add the sugar and rub in 
the butter, turn it on to a pastry board or marble slab and knead 
until quite smooth, shajie it into a round, pinch the edges with the 
thumb and first finger, put it on a buttered baking sheet with 
several layers of buttered paper under it, prick the top and tie 
round the outside of the cake a band of stiff buttered paper. Bake 
in a slow oven for about three-quarters of an hour. A piece of 
citron may be put on the top if liked. 

SHREWSBURY BISCUITS. See BISCUITS, SHREWSBURY 

SHRIMPS, CURRIED. 

Cook in accordance with recipe for prawns (curried). 

SILENE (CATCHFLY), to cultivate. 

As a hardy annual Silene can be used very effectively for early 
summer display from seed sown in autumn, but it needs a light, 
dry soil - for its successful culture. S. Armena is a handsome 
variety, with good foliage and fine heads of white or pink flowers 
of aromatic scent. It sows itself readily in congenial soil and is 
well suited for the wild garden. S peniula, in its many forms and 
colours, IS valuable as a bedding plant, especially in the compacta 
section and double-flowered strains. S. alpestris is a hardy perennial, 
a compact Alpine plant which may be grown from seed sown in 

z 
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autumn. Quite early in summer it is covered with glistening 
white flowers and may be freely used in the rock garden S. acaulis 
is another Alpine plant, growing in firm tufts of beautiful light 
green in wliich appear masses of pink or crimson fioTvers S. 
Schafta is a useful variety for late_ summer flowering— a hardy 
perenmal spreading into tufts 5 or 6 inches high and bearing from 
July to September large flowers of reddish purple. 


SIl-K, SHANTUNG, to iron. 

Usually Shantung silk is ironed whilst still damp, but a belter 
and a quicker way is to iron with a fairly hot iron when quite 
dry. 


SILK, TUSSORE, to wash 

The garment should be soaked in cold water, squeezed out of 
a soapy lukewarm lather, and then rinsed in water of the same 
temperature in which a little salt has been dissolved. Hang in the 
shade and iron when qmte dry on the right side. 

silver, to keep bright 

Sliver in constant use should be washed every day in soap and 
warm water, drying with old soft linen cloths Twice a week (after 
this washing) give it a thorough brightening with finely-powdered 
whiting, mixed to a thin paste with alcohol; rubbing longer and 
harder where there are stains Then wipe this ofi and polish with 
clean soft old linen. 

SILVER, to preserve in damp weather. 

To prevent silver tarnishing in damp or foggy weather it 
should be smeared lightty with linseed oil on a flannel after it 
has been cleaned. Then polish with chamois leather. 

SILVER, FROSTED, to dean 

Powdered billiard chalk with a little ammonia or methylated 
^irits and brushed with a soft brush, is good for this purpose. 
The article should then be washed in warm water, using soap and 
brush, and allowed to dry in fine sawdust or boxwood. 

SILVER PLATED V/ARE, to resilver. 

Place in a glass vessel oz. nitrate of silver, 2 oz. cyanuret 
potas‘ia,_4 oz. prepared Spanish whiting, and 10 oz. pure rain water. 
The article to be replated should first be thoroughly cleansed in 
strong hot soda water. Apply mixture with a soft brush, and 
finish with a chamois skin. 


SILVER, SCRATCHED, to clean 

Make a paste of olive oil and putty powder. Rub on with a 
chamois leather. Then dean as usual. 
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SILVER WEDDINGS. 

Generally known as a “ Silver Wedding,” the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of a couple’s marriage is often marked by some special 
celebration, such as entertaining friends at an afternoon party or a 
dinner-jiarty, the latter usually followed by a dance 

Invitation cards printed in silver are in either case sent out 
about a fortnight or three weeks in advance. 

For an afternoon party or reception the cards would be worded : 

” Mr. and Mrs. Dash 
At Home 

to celebrate their Silver Wedding 
on at p.m.” 

For a dinner-party the ordinary form for such invitations is 
used, with the additional words ” To celebrate their Silver 
Wedding.” If a dance is to follow, “ Dancing ” should be printed 
in one comer of the card. 

It is a charming idea to secure the presence of as many as 
possible of those friends and relations who attended the marriage of 
the couple. 

Each guest invited sends a gift, which should be of silver, 
though it need not be costly, and these gifts are displayed, bearing 
the cards of the senders. 

Sons and daughters or young friends usually like to take 
charge of the arrangements for the festivity, prettily decorating the 
rooms — white flowers and silver embellishments being conspicuous 
— and a silver-ornamented wedding-cake should take a prominent 
place amongst the refreshments. At a tea-party it occupies the 
centre of the table. 

WTien a toast is drunk — in champagne if available — the husband 
replies for his wife and himself, and she cuts the cake. 

If a dinner-party is given the usual etiquette for such occasions 
is observed, except that husband and wife together lead the way 
into the dining-room. Their healths will be drunk and the cake 
cut when the dessert stage is reached. 

If a dance follows, husband and wife again lead the way and 
dance the first dance together. 

SIMNEL CAKE. See CAKE, SIMNEL 

SINKS, to clean. 

Mix together a penn3'W'orth each of pearl-ash, soft soap and 
Fuller’s earth, gradually adding a quart of boiling water. Keep 
this mixture in an old tin and rub the sink each day with a flannel 
dipped in it, rinsing thoroughly. 

Dissolve an ounce of permanganate of potash in 3 pints of 
boiling water and pour a little of the solution down all sinks, baths 
and basins once a week. 
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to -warding oil the attacks of slugs, they enrich the soil and thereby 
promote a lapid growth which quickly emancipates the plant from 
the attacks ot venniii This method is also a protection from the 
ravages of snails, against whom, however, a more open warfare 
may be waged by searching for them at evening or early morning, 
and destro3nng them. A good plan to prevent snails crawling up 
a wall IS to daub the bottom of the wall with a paste compounded 
of oil and soot, thus forming a barrier over which they will not 
pass 

SMALLPOX. 

Causes . — It arises by contagion. It is conveyed by clothes, 
bedding, or anything which has come into contact with an infected 
person. Breathing the air that surrounds a case of smallpox is 
considered sufficient to convey the disease. All ages and both 
sexes are liable to it 

Symptoms . — As a rule, the disease first makes its appearance 
twelve days after infection. It commences snddenly with a shiver- 
ing fit, severe pain in the loins, vomiting, headache, fever, loss of 
appetite and funed tongue. On the third day from the onset the 
eruption appears and consists of small, red, raised pimples on the 
forehead, face and scalp . afterwards they come out on the rest of 
the body. Three days later they turn into blisters ; the head of the 
blister becomes dimpled On the eighth day the fluid in the blister 
changes into matter. By this time the skin where the eruption is 
becomes swollen; the lace and features are hardly recognizable. 
In the course of a few days the matter dries up and forms a scab 
and this later on falls off, leaving a red spot In the course of time 
the spot becomes a white scar. Before the typical eruption appears, 
a red rash, like scarlet fever, may cover the body. When the rash 
appeals the temperature falls and the general condition improves. 
The person may seek advice for the pimples on his face and be 
found to be siiiferiiig from smallpox. When the blisters turn into 
matter fresh fever occurs and lasts from four to six days. 

The foregoing is a description of the ordinary form of small- 
pox, but many varieties of the disease exist. Some have few spots, 
whilst ill others the eruption thickly covers the body and is very 
virulent. 

Compheations . — Complications may set in of which injury to 
the front of the eye is the most common, and this may lead to 
loss of, or impairment of the sight. 

Treatment . — ^The person should be put to bed and completely 
isolated. The diet should consist of milk and beef tea. Sponging 
and applying vaseline to the spots will allay the itching. The 
person can still spread the disease until the scabs and crusts have 
fallen off 

If an epidemic of smallpox breaks out everyone should be 
vaccinated, regardless of when they were last operated on 

SMELLING-SALTS, to prepare. 

Thoroughly mix together pint liquor of ammonia fort, ^ dram 
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oil of lavender, i dram oil of rosemary, J dram oil of bergainot and 
5 minims oil of peppermint. Use for filling bottles and cork fagnUy. 


SMELTS, to fry. 

1 dozen smelts egg and bread-crumbs 

flour lemon 

salt and pepper parsley 

(Enouffh for four people ) 

Wash the smelts— they require gentle handling in cleamng— - 
trim with scissors, dip in seasoned flour, coat with egg and bread- 
crumbs, roll on board to make them a nice shape and fry a golden 
brown in hot fat. Arrange on a hot dish with fancy paper ; garnish 
with quarters of lemon and fried parsley. Serve with tartare or 
tomato sauce. 


SNAKE ROOT, to cultivate See ARUM. 

snapdragon (ANTIRRHINUM), to cultivate. 

These hardy perennials are most useful border plante and for 
the tops of walls, as they are easy of cultivation and thrive almost 
anjrwhere, though a free sandy soil is that congenial to them. For 
early flowering the seed should be sown in heat in January or 
February, and the seedlings transplanted to the border as soon as 
large enough. They can also be treated as annuals, sowing the 
seed in the open in April and thinning out to about a foot apart. 
But as the snapdragon is quite hardy, the best way of all, perhaps, 
is to sow in drills in the open during the summer for flowering 
m the following season. 

SNOW-BUJNDNESS. 

The glare of the snow often causes dimness of sight and some- 
times almost complete blindness The condition passes ofi when 
the snow has gone, or regions free from snow are reached. 

Treatment . — Smoked glasses should be worn to protect the eyes 
if the person is exposed to the glare of the snow for any length of 
time. , 

SNOWDROP, to cultivate. 

No flower is more welcome in spring and none more valuable 
for its hardiness and early bloom Plant offsets in a moist, shady 
place in autumn at a depth of about 3 inches. Take up once every 
three or four years after the leaves have withered. 


SOAP, HOME-M.ADE, to prepare 

4i pints water 
6 lb fat (any kind) 

3 lb black American ashes 

Boil for quarter of an hour, and stand for 24 hours Then 
boil for 10 minutes, stirring occasionally. 
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Soap 

, SOAP, TOILET, to make 

Take i lb. pute beef tallow, i lb. sal soda, i lb. salt, i oz. gum 
camphor, i oz. oil of bergamot, ^ oz. borax ; boil slowly for an hour, 
stirring ouen. Stand till cool, then heat to make it run steadily, 
and turn into moulds dipped in cold water. 

SODA WAT Eft, BOTTLE, to prepare without a machine. 

Dissolve I lb granulated sugar and i oz. super-carbonate of 
soda in a gallon of water. Pour into pint bottles and then place in 
each i dr. finely-powdered citric acid. Cork and fasten down 
immediately. The bottles should be carefully handled and more 
sugar may be added if required. 

SODA WATER. HOME-MADE, to prepare. 

IMix 40 grains each carbonate of soda and fine loaf sugar, 50 
grains lemon or tartaric acid in 4 glasses of water ; stir and dnnk. If 
a sliced lemon be used instead of the acid the drink will be improved. 

SOLDER, to make 

Melt I lb. pure bauca tin, then add ^ lb. clean lead, and when 
it is melted, stir the mixture gently with a stick, and pour it out 
into strips. 

SOLDER, FOR GOLD, to make. 

6 pennyweights gold, 1 pennyweight silver, 2 pennyweights 
copper. 

SOLDER, FOR SILVER, to make. 

ig pennyweights fine silver, i pennyweight copper, 10 penny- 
weights sheet brass. Fuse together. 

SOLE, to fry. 

Skin and trim the fish and cut them open. Dip them in egg 
and bread-cnimbs and fry in boiling lard to a light brown. Serve 
with whole lemons. 

SOLE A LA COLBERT, to fry. 

1 sole 4 oz. butter 

cg'g- and bread-crumbs 1 tcaspoonful chopped parsley 

little flour lemon juice 

salt and pepper 

(Enough for three people ) 

Skin and trim the sole, make an incision down the centre and 
remove a piece of the backbone 2 inches long and slightly raise 
the fillets; dip in seasoned flour and coat with egg and bread- 
crumbs; fry a golden brown in hot fat, drain well, dish on a fancy 
paper and place in the opening a square of maitre d’hdtel butter 
made by_ mixing on a plate the butter, _ chopped parsley _ and 
lemon juice; if quite firm this can be cut in fancy shapes with a 
small cutter. 
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SOLE A LA FLORENTINE, to prepare. 

fillets of sole (2 soles) i tablespoonful cream 

1 lb cooked spinach i oz butter 

good r\hite sauce i glass white wine 

2 oz Parmesan cheese lemon juice 

I shallot salt and pepper 

(Enough for sis or seven people ) 

Cook and sieve the spinach, melt the butter and brown in it 
the finely-chopped shallot; add this to spinach with cream and 
seasoning. Place it in a layer in a greased fireproof dish, diy' and 
knot the fillets of sole, poach them for 10 minutes in a greased 
sautd pan with a little lemon juice, white wine and fish stock with 
a small piece of butter on each fillet. WTien cooked place the fillets 
on the spinach, sprinkle over some of the grated cheese, add the 
rest to the white sauce with the liquor the fillets were cooked in, 
coat the fillets with the sauce, sprinkle over more cheese and 
brown under the griller, or in a quick oven, and serve. 

SOLE A LA PORTUGAISE, to prepare 

1 sole I oz. butter _ 

1 Spanish onion 1 oz grated cheese 

2 or 3 tomatoes salt and pepper 

(Enough for four people ) 

Skin the sole, place it in a greased fireproof dish, slice the 
onion very_ thinly, place on the top of the sole with the tomatoes 
sliced, sprinkle over salt and pepper and the ^ated cheese, put 
the butter in small pieces on the top and b&e from 20 to 30 
minutes. The sole can be filleted if preferred and tomato sauce 
used instead of sliced tomato; fillets of any fish can be " a la 
Portugaise ” 

SOLE AU GRATIN, to prepare. 

I sole some Italian sauce 

4 mushrooms little sherrj' or white wine 

lemon jmce i oz. butter 

parslev brown bread-crumbs 

1 small shallot salt and pepper 

(Enough for four people ) 

Chop the shallot, parsley and mushrooms finely, grease a 
fireproof dish, lay in some of the seasoning, skin and score the 
sole, place it in the dish, moisten with lemon juice and a little 
sherry or white wine, place^ on the rest of the seasoning and cover 
with Italian sauce, sprinkle over a few brown crumbs and put some 
small pieces of butter on top and bake for 20 minutes ; sprinkle 
over a little finely-chopped parsley and serve. 

SOLE AU PARMESAN, to prepare 

2 medium-sized soles li oz Parmesan cheese 

1 oz. flour little lemon juice 

2 oz butter salt, pepper and nutmeg 

I gill milk 

(Enough for fire or six people.) 

Skin, trim and wipe soles, place them in a greased tin or 
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fireproof dish, season them and squeeze over some lemon juice, 
cover with greased paper and bake for 20 minutes JIake a 
sauce with the butter, flour and milk, cooking the flour in the 
butter till a pale fawn colour; add the grated cheese, stir till it 
boils and cook for 10 minutes ; season with salt, pepper and nutmeg. 
Strain the sauce over the soles, brown under the gas or in a quick 
oven and serve. 

SOLE KNOTS, to prepare. 

' I sole cg-fi- and bread-crumbs 

flour parsley 

pepper and salt 

(Ejioug-h for four people.) 

Skin and fillet a sole, cut each fillet in half lengthways, tie 
each piece in a knot, dip in seasoned flour, coat with egg and 
bread-crumbs, fry a golden brown in hot fat, drain on paper, dish 
on fancj'' paper and garnish with fried parsley. Sen-e with tomato 
or any suitable sauce 

SORES, an ointment for 

For a good antiseptic and healing ointment for all sores mix 
I dr. iodoform with i oz i aselinc Reduce the iodoform to a powder 
and then add it to the vaseline. Heat until the iodoform is 
dissolved. 


SORREL, to grow. 

Grow from seed in the autumn and transplant A better way 
is to divide the ofi-sets of the root in the spring or autumn and 
plant a foot apart 

SOUFFLE, CHEESE 3 “^? CHEESE SOUFFLE 


SOUFFLE, CHOCOLATE, to prepare 


1 oz butter 
I oz flour 
I gill milk 
3 oz chocolate 

(Enough for 


} oz sugar 

yolks of 2 and whites of 3 eggs 
vanilla essence 
chocolate sauce 
four or five people.) 


Make a panada with the butler, flour and milk in which the 
chocolate has been dissolved and mix smoothly, cook for a few 
minutes; allow the mixture to_ cool and add the sugar, yolks of 
eggs and vanilla essence; whip the whites stifily and stir in 
lightly. Ponr into a buttered soufSd dish, tie round a band of 
buttered paper and bake in the oven for 35 minutes Serve with 
chocolate sauce. 

' Note — ^This souflld may be steamed as vanilla or sago soufilds. 

It will take 45 to 50 minutes. 
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SOUFFUe, PINEAPPLE, to prepare. 

2 oz butter t oz, sug^r . 

3 oz flour yolks of 3 and ■whites of 4 eggs 

3 oz pineapple grated lemon nnd 

i pint milk pineapple sauce 

(Enough fojj five or six people.) 

Make a panada ■with butter, flour and milk, stir till it boils; 
add the pineapple cut into tiny dice, sugar and grated lemim rind, 
\^Tien the mixture is cool beat in the yolks 01 eggs, whip thi 
■whites to a stifi froth and stir in lightly. _ Pour into a W6lh 
buttered souffle tin decorated with pieces of pineapple; tie a band 
of battered paper round the outside of the tin and cover vntli a piece 
of paper. Steam for an hour and sen-e at once 

Sauce 

j gill pine juice 1 mneglassful sherry 

1 oz. sugar few pieces of pine 


SOUFFLE, SAGO, to prepare 

2i oz small sago i pint milk 

3 ox buUei vanilla essence 

3 oz sugar cherries and angelica 

3 eggs jam sauce 

(Enough for five or six people ) 

Wash the sago and cook it till clear in the milk with the 
butter and sugar; allow it to cool and beat in the yolks of eggs, 
add the vanilla and lastly the stiffly-beaten whites, mix 
lightly Pour into a well-buttered souffle tin decorated with cherries 
and angelica cut in leaves; tie a band of buttered cartridge paper 
round the soufile tin, and steam very gently for 45 to 50 minutes. 
Turn out carefully and scn-e immediately, with apricot sauce 
poured round. 


SOUFFLE, VANILLA, to prepare ’ 

1} oz butter 4 yolks and 5 whites of eggs 

ij oz flour vanilla essence 

I gill milk cherries and angelica 

i oz sugar jam sauce 

(Enough for four or five people ) 

_ Cook the flour in the butter and add the milk, cook for a few 
mmulcs; allow the mixture to cool, add the sugar and heat in the 
julks of eggs,_ flavour well with vamlla; whip the whites to a very 
sUft froth, stir in xeiy lightly. Pour the mixture into a well- 
buttered soufild tin decorated with cherries and angelica; tie a band 
of buttered paper round outside the tin, place a piece of paper 
on the top and .steam gently for 35 to 40 minutes. Serve at once 
with jam sauce poured round. 
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SOUP, ALMOND, to prepare. 
3 oz. sweet almonds 


I gill cream 
I small onion 
1 oz. butter 
li pints white stock i oz. flour 

i pint milk salt and pepper 

{Enough for four people ) 


6 bitter almonds 
head celery 


Blanch and pound the almonds, put on to boil with the cut-up 
celery and onion in the stock, simmer gently for an hour; mb 
through a sieve. Cook the butter and flour together, add the 
pnr6e and the milk, bring to the boil, stirring all the time; add 
the seasoning, put the cream in the tureen, pour the soup over, 
stirring gently, and serve. 


SOUP, BROWN VEGETABLE, to prepare. 


I quart water 
1 carrot 
1 turnip 
I onion 
1 stick celery 


bunch of herbs 
1 oz, flour 

1 oz. dripping or butter 
salt and pepper 

(Enough for four people ) 


Melt the dripping in a stewpan, prepare and chop the 
vegetables and brown them carefully in the fat, remove them, add 
the flour to the fat and brown it, taking care it does not burn; add 
the water gradually, stir till it boils, return the vegetables and 
the herbs to the stewpan and simmer gently for an hour; strain, 
season well and serve with squares of toast. 


SOUP, CARROT, to prepare. 

4 carrots i quart stock 

2 or 3 sticks celery i slice ham or ham bone 

2 onions 2 lumps sugar 

I turnip salt and pepper 

I oz. butter 

(Enough for four people.) 

Prepare and slice the vegetables, put them into a saucepan 
with the butter and cook ten minutes with the lid on; pour ov'cr 
the stock, add the ham, a bouquet garni and the sugar; simmer for 
two hours Pass the soup through a sieve, sea.son, and serve with 
fried crodtons of bread. 

SOUP, CELERY, to make. 

I head celery a little salt and white pepper 

1 piece butter (size of an egg) yolk of i egg 

2 pints water i gill milk or cream 

Melt the butler in a pan, then add the celery and stir till 
covered with butter. Pour on the water, add salt' and pepper, and 
boil (without a lid on the pan) till celery is quite soft. Skim 
constantly as the froth rises. When celery is soft, rub through a 
sieve. Pour soup back into pan and stir till boiling. Mix the egg 
and cream and add to the boiling soup. 
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SOUP, (!!!:'%! KUT, t) s<ir, 

j (jinr! v.hisr • tc ct 
I 111. 

I >.m!I ctoim 

(] 


U fii> Jr'Jr t ''■>1 If 5 
i!‘t tin >}.<•!!■' 


Wipe tUe die* tniit ■>, tlii 

'.niii-i'!’ Ill <>i li'iihii;; .’td U-'sl ti;: i-"! ts*'*"! t'"' { ‘U 

ti.wn in n 'tev.-pin will". lUf ^ti 1 L -tov-sv ii’iti! ii\!iu«» *(■.!. 

I’ns'i tl'c '.fip n !''ii ''<U< de 'n ui. . rfesri, 

rclicnl nnd ‘»<.nt uiUi crtifittei* <>! lt:<A Use-jr! 

SOUP, COCK.A-l.nLKir,, 1<> n-.u*-. 

Jk'il n 1.0 inj:’' i’oi'.l for ,i« lio-ir in ♦!>■»'.*. te rti’l rfrrt'‘vi* 

fioiit P.intej' in. Will m.*;!! <■ or ’’ >•' .i itit U'*' iir'ii'*. ii.t'v 

I ii’cli nii'i 1 to ‘''’sp 'Si.<n ' !>! S.ioU 

(Ci>o' Cl! an! wdl i!n< 1) a"! a 'ti'-ivi.y to Ifi''- !!:i< 

im\tnre into tlir liqt'ii! .atu! S'-'il f-.r li'.!! .*••! 1 «.it, Utrn t’ti! tic f 'nl 
cut. hito !.niall pic'ci hrnc lot 

SOUP, rid'N'rii cnF.i'.5i:, to pr.-jMsc. 

1 jiint T'lnip Silork i o; I'liiliT 

} innt milk t lU ut 

j onion .1 or t^ru'irr tUffc 

1 hav Ir.if "ail .mi! i '-I 

(ILnwa'li for if.u.. | r .jil'' ) 

Clioji tlip oinuii, frv Ii;'!'l!\ in tl'f luitli’r, ai!.! t!.t tiilU. asiU 
boil up, .ulil Uit Iny Irif am! life Ilo.ii hum,! MiirMtlily v.itti u 
milk, allow It to lioi! for 15 tni'niic';, •t.stiiif* well; t!(ii .nlU !! f 
jrraleil cliwic am! ‘•on on, IkuI aj; .in .irul imc. 

SOUP, GRAA^Y, to prepare, 

I quart stock !> .u.'iiu ! frariii 

t sinal! carrot * ill .m,! pfjij.rr 

1 onion 1 or co'.krrl m.ic.aroni 

turnip 

{!'.nou}.'!i for (our people 1 

Cut lip the vejttlnhlc^ and 'uld v.-itli the bijiiqiiit p lini l.i tJ.e 
stock, ‘.ininicr t^entlj for 50 nunutts; ■train, ‘roriii well, ad! the 
cooked macaroin cut ill siiinll mips; \ctiiiicelli c.iii !>c rdded ns the 
ganiisli if lircfcrrctl. 

SOUP, HARE, to prepare 

3 quarts water t Idade of rmre 

t ‘'•''fc 15 pcitperrorn'. 

I lb frr.i\y beef Ininth of herbs 

t carrot 3 or. flour 

I turnip 3 or. butler 

1 omen «,aU and pepper 

2 or. h.im or bacon a frl.assfuls port wine 


b .Ui'iiit ! frarni 

* ill .Mill pfjij.er 
1 or co'd.ed rn.ic.aroni 


t blade of rmre 
15 pcitperrorn'. 
bunch of herbs 
3 or. flour 
3 or. butler 
salt nnd pepper 
2 fTkassfuls port wine 


{Enouah for ten or tweUc people ) 

Cut the hare into joints mul ftp them with the ham in butter; 
prepaic the vegetables, cut in pieces mid frv lighth ; put the hare. 
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vegetables, spices and herbs into a stcwpan and pour over the 
water ; simmer gently from 4 to s hours ; strain it and let the liquid 
get cold, remove the fat, add the thickening of flour and cook 
well, add the seasoning and the port wine. Serve with forcemeat 
balls iu the soup. Some of the hare can be pounded and passed 
through a sieve and added to the soup if liked. 

Forcemeat Balls 

2 02. bread-crumbs t 07 finely-chopped suet 

1 tcaspoonful parsley i teaspoonful herbs 

little grated lemon peel salt 

I eg-g pepper 

Mix all the ingredients together, add the- liver of the hare, 
cooked and chopped, bind with the egg, form into small balls and 
fry them in butter. 

SOUP, HARICOT, to prepare 

li pints water i onion 

i pint milk i oz dripping 

i pint haricot beans salt and pepper 

(Enough for four people ) 

Soak the beans for 12 hours in cold water with a pinch of 
carbonate of soda; melt the dripping in a saucepan, add onion and 
beans, cook for 5 minutes with the lid on, add the water and simmer 
for 3 or 4 hours until the beans are tender. Pass through a sieve, 
add the milk, season well, reheat, and serve with crofltons of fried 
bread. 


SOUP, IMITATION HARE, to prepare. 


1 quart stock or water 
i lb gravy beef 
I carrot 
I onion 
I small turnip 
I oz flour 
1 5 oz. butter 

(Enough for 


bouquet garni 

I dessertspoonful mushroom 
ketchup 

I dessertspoonful Worcester sauce 
1 wineglassful port 
i teaspoonful red currant jelly 
salt and pepper 
four people ) 


Cut up the meat, dip in flour and brown in the butter with 
the onion whole stuck with cloves , remove the meat and onion and 
carefully brown the flour; add the water or stock gradually, allow 
to boil. Put back the meat and onion, the vegetables cut up, and 
the flavourings. Simmer for ij or 2 hours, strain and return to the 
stewpan ; add the forcemeat balls, cook gently for 10 minutes, season 
well and add last the port and red currant jelly. 


SOUP, KIDNEY, to prepare, 

1 ox kidney 
1 carrot 
i turnip 
I onion 

3 small potatoes 
I oz. flour 

(Enough for 


I 07 dripping 
3 pints water 
I tcaspoonful vinegar 
} tablespoonful ketchup 
salt 

• pepper 

re or six people.) 


Wash and cut up the kidney into pieces, prepare and slice the 
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vegetable*!, melt tbe ilrippin); in (be yav.ccpan at'il Ir^' the onion ; 
<lin the nieces of kuliiey in the flour and fry lightly, add (he water 
nud ccgctables, simmer for 3 hours; mb nil thiongh n sicvc sTid 
reheat and add (he smsoniiig ami fl.nontiiigs. Komr of the piece.i 
of kidney may be kept back before rdcring and saved in the soap 
ns a gnrnisli. 


sour, LEKTIL, to prepare. 
i pint lentils 

1 quart v.atcr 
3 onions 

2 small carrots 
i small turnip 


1 or, dripping 

2 poiatoe*, 
htincli of hrrbs 
salt and pepper 


(Enough for four people ) 

Wash the lentils and soak for J2 hottrs with a htllc carbonate 
of soda in the water. Cut the %cg< tables into small pieces, put the 
dripping into the pan with them and root: lor 5 rniantcs with the 
lui on. ' Add the lentils, v.atcr and flaa outings, (mil gently til! 
reduced to a pulp, pass through a sieve, .season and rcrV'c with 
small squares of toast or croi’ilotis of fiictl bread. 

SOUP, M•\C.^RONI, to prepare. 

s or macaroni 1 qtinir cle.ar soup 

i or. butter salt and pepper 

j onion grated cheese (P.atmcsan) 

4 cloves 

(Enough for four people) 

Cook the macaroni m fa.st-boibng water with (he butter and 
onion .stuck with cloves till quite lender; drain it well, cut into 
small rings or in half-inch lengths; heat the clear <oup, put in the 
macaroni and simmer from 8 to 10 minutes ; season and serve with 
grated Pannesan cheese. 

SOUP, MEET, to prepare 

1 ov melt or 2 sheeps’ melts i carrot 
T onion stuck with cloves salt and pepper 
• I quart water i or. rice or sago 

(Enough for four people 1 

Well wash and cut up the melt, put with the salt and pepper 
into a saucepan, add the water and v'cgctahles, and bring slowly to 
tlie boil Remove the scum, simmer gently for about 2 lionrs, .slfain, 
return to the pan and thicken with rice or sago, or .some short 
lengths of cooked macaroni. 

S£UP, klOCK TURTLE, to prepare. 


a quarts water 
i calf’s head 
I .shallot 
i onion 
1 carrot 

1 turnip 

2 sticks ccler> 
6 mushrooms 


4 lb ham (r.aw) 
bunch of herbs 
blade of mace 
C cloves 
3 or butter 
3 or flour 

2 wincglassfuls shcrr>’ 
salt and pepper 


(Enough for twelve or fourteen people ) 

Wash the head thoroughly, cut the flesh from the bones and tie 
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in a cloth, place in a stewpan with the bones and simmer gently 
for 3^ hours; take out the head, strain the stock, and when it is 
cold remove the fat. Melt the butter in a stewpan and fry the 
vegetables and ham, add Jhe flour and brown it carefully; add all 
the flavourings, pour in the stock and simmer for 2 hours, removing 
the fat as it rises, strain, return to the stewpan, add some of the 
calf’s head cut into neat pieces, with the sherry; season well, and 
serve with small forcemeat balls made with veal stuffing and 
previously fried, or with egg baUs. 

SOUP, MULLIGATA.\VNY. 

2 quarts stock 2 oz. curry powder 

I daicken or rabbit i pint cream 

I onion lemon juice 

I apple pinch of sugar 

4 oz. butter salt 

4 oz. flour 4 oz Patna rice 


(Enough for seven or eight people.) 

Prepare the chicken or rabbit and cut it into neat joints. Fry 
them a golden brown in the butter, then remove the meat and add 
to the butter the finely-chopped apple and onion. Cook with the 

lid on for 20 minutes. Add the curry powder and flour and cook 

well. Add the stock, stir until it boils, put back the meat and 
simmer until tender. Pass the soup through a sieve, add the 
flavourings and the cream. Cut the best of the meat from the 
bones and into small pieces and serve in the soup. Cook the rice 
well and serve separately. 

SOUP, ONION, to prepare 

3 Spanish onions 2J pints water 

2 small onions i pint milk 

I oz. dripping salt 

2i oz. flour pepper 

(Enough for four or five people.) 

Peel and cut up the onions, put into a saucepan with the 

dripping and cook for 5 minutes with the lid on. Add the water 

and salt. Boil until the onion is quite tender, mix the flour smoothly 
with the milk, add to the soup and boil well. Season to taste and 
serve. 


SOUP, OX-TAIL, to prepare. 

1 ox-tail 

2 quarts water 
2 onions 

2 carrots 
1 turnip 


bouquet garni 
2 02 butter 
2 oz. flour 
salt and pepper 
wineglassful port 


(Enough for six or seven people.) 

Joint the tail, fry it with the vegetables in a little butter; add 
the water and herbs, bring to the boil and skim well ; simmer from 
3 to 4 hours and strain it. Cook the butter and flour together. 



c.'vrcfuliv htowtnns Uu- ik'ur, .tJtl tia- 

home of the lic^t {iRce'v of tla o,%-t.'itt, fc."-o 3 v.d!. mM ttu- I'o.t jna 
hcr^c 

SOUP, OYSTER, to pr-pnir. 

[ quart white sloclv (made froin { l>ini rre.r-tr 
cliicJ.en, \ca 5 , or rodS head tew jKjqiefcrirnh 
.md shoulders) :. '>t 4 ‘joiqs o't'-lry 

2 doien oyhlrrs 1 or liutser 

t or I'oui 


1 \o 1 'k of ertf 
■aU und nuc 


I or butter 

1 t,r fiour 

2 t.d>!i-.(>r>ofifulb cream 
h.tU .arid jicjqmr 


! small v.hiting' 

} onion 

a sucks cckr>- 
bhadc of mace 

(Cnoufch (or fuc or £ix t'eomc.) ' 

Put itito n h'mcejrtn the »tf>c).. v, luit!);; (cut in piicrs, liM 
slrinned), mace, pat'^iea, onion, jtt}i]x.rie)n)-, n!id^03,rUr l>c.nd>-, 
simmer for an lionr, stinin thioiij;h .1 h.nr stetc. Cook butter ..t.J 
flout lof;cther, add the '.ir.nmd stovl. ,iiid boil; hcmori and ndu 
ojsicr liquor, yolk of cyq wised with tl-c crt.im and the ojstcts 
cut into three or four pitces , tchral nrul hctrc. 

SOUP, PAIXSTINC. to prepare 
li pints white stoc): 

I ib artichokes 
1 onion 
i pint mill: 
bouquet garni 

(f-nough for three or four people.) 

Peel the .nrtichokci. utidtr water with .a little )cmnn juice or 
vinegar added; put the ■^lock m n r.nucqma, .add tlic chopped otuon 
and sliced aitichokcs, Mininer nil finder, jn-'". through ;i h.air sieer. 
Make a roiix veilh tlie butter and (lour, add the puti'e and stir till 
it bods, add the mdk .and 'c:i<;on well. J’lit the crc.iui in the tureen, 
pour the soup o\et and stir gently, scree- with evofttous of fried 
bread. ; 

SOUP, PEIA, to prepare 
I quart water 
J pint split peas 
I onion 

small piece of carrot 
Soak the peas for la hours with a pinch of catboinle ol soda 
added to the w.itcr, put them in a saucep.in with the water and 
vegetables, cut up in .small pieces S'lniucr for a or 3 hour.s till 
tender, pass UirotigU a sieve, season and serve wiUi croftlons of 
toast or fried bread, sprinkle over dried mint just before serving. 

SOUP, PEARL BARLEY CREAM, to prepare 
I quart stock chopped parsley 

r pint pearl barley 1 \olk of egg 

» a little milk 

I eaiTot , , , tmd pepper 

(Enough (or four or five people.) 

Simmer the barley in the stock with the onion and carrot for 


small piece turnip 
stick of celery 
s.ait and pepper 
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2 hours, having previously blanched it; remove the carrot, stew till 
reduced to a pulp, rub it through a sieve, add enough stock or 
water till it is the consistenc3' of thick cream, boil up, allow it to 
cool and add the j'olk of egg beaten ivith a little milk , season and 
serve with the chopped parsley sprinkled on the top. 

SOUP, POTATO, to prepare 

1 lb. potatoes i oz fat 

2 onions i oz. sago 

1 pint water salt and pepper 

i pint milk 

(Enough for three people.) 

Peel and cut the potatoes into slices, chop the onions, melt the 
fat in a saucepan, add potatoes and onions and cook for 5 minutes 
with the lid on; add the water and boil gently till reduced to a 
pulp; add the washed sago and the milk. Cook till the sago is 
transparent Season and serve. 


11 oz flour 

I quart water 

12 peppercorns 
salt 

bunch of herbs 


SOUP, RABBIT, to prepare 

1 rabbit 

3 onions 

2 carrots 

1 oz butter or dripping 

I tablespoonful mushroom 
ketchup 

(Enough for four people ) 

Skin and cleanse the rabbit, cut into neat joints and dip in 
flour. Melt the butter or dripping in a saucepan , lightly fry the 
chopped onions and the joints of rabbit. Pour m a quart of water, 
bring to the boil and skim well. Slice the carrots and add with the 
peppercorns and bunch of herbs. Simmer for 4 to 5 hours; strain 
and thicken with the remainder of the flour mixed with the ketchup 


Cook for 5 minutes; season well and serve with crofltons of fried 
bread. 


SOUP, Rice cream, to prepare. 

li pints stock 2 potatoes 

i pint milk ' i stick celery 

I oz_ ground rice i oz butter 

1 onion salt and pepper v 

(Enough for four people ) 

Slice the vegetables, put on with the stock and boil till tender, 
rpb through a sieve, add the ground rice mixed smoothly with a 
little milk, return to the pan and boil for 5 minutes. A little cream 
is an impiovement, season well, and serve with crofltons of fried 
bread 


SOUP, RICE AND TOMATO. 

4 large tomatoes oz rice 

I oz dripping salt 

1 onion pepper 

I quart water 

(Enough for four people.) 

Melt the dripping in the saucepan. Lightly brown the chopped 

2A 
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onion, add the tomatoes cut into slices, also the water and rice. 
Boil gently until cooked. Add the seasoning and scree. 


SOUP, TOMATO, 
ij pints white stock 
I Ib tomatoes 
ii oz. butter 
I oz. flour 
I teaspoonful sugar 


j gill cream 
I small onion 
small piece of carrot 
salt and pepper 


{Enough for three or four people ) 
put the sliced tomatoes, chopped onion, sugar and carrot in a 
saucepan with the stock and stminer until tender, then pass through 
a hair sieve. Make a roux with the flour and butter, add the 
soup, stirring well until it boils. Then season, put in the cream, 
stir gently, pour into the tureen Serve with crofltons of fried 
bread. It liked, a little tomato ketchup added will improve the 
colour. 


SOUP, VEGETABLE MARROW, to prepare. 

1 vegetable marrow } oz, flour 

pints milk chopped parsley 

i onion salt and pepper 

J oz. butter 

{Enough for four people ) 

Feel and slice the marrow, boil with the onion till tender, drain 
and rub through sieve; add the milk, butter and flour ruixed 
smoothly with a little of the milk, boil up, season, sprinkle the 
chopped parsley over and serve with crodtons of fried bread. 


SOUP, IVHITE VEGETABLE, to prepare 

2 carrots i oz butter or dripping 

2 turnips i (luart water {boilmg) 

1 leek I oz. flour 

I onion J pint milk 

r stick celery j teaspoonful sugar 

1 bay leaf salt and pepper 

{Enough for four or five people ) 

Clean, prepare and cut vegetables into strips, put them into a 
pan with the butter or dripping and cook for 5 minutes with the 
lid on, shaking occasionally; add the boiling water, bay leaf and 
sugar; boil gently until the carrot is tender. Mix the flour smoothly 
with the milk, stir into the soup, boil well and season. 


spaghetti, to cook. 

Can be cooked according to any recipe for macaroni. 

SPANISH PUFFS, to make. 

i pint water 4 eggs 

z oz. butter i dessertspoonful castor sugar 

6 oz, flour vanilla essence 

(Enough fot! five or six people.) 

Bring the water and butter to the boil, add the sifted flour, cook 


a 
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well until it leaves the sides of the pan ; allow it to cool, then beat 
the eggs in thoroughly one by one; add the sugar and vanilla 
essence. Put the mixture into a forcing bag with a plain tube, force 
it through and cut oS about an inch in length and drop it into 
hot fat about 6 or 8 at a time. When they become twice the size, 
cut one in half to see if they are cooked. They usually take from 
8 to 10 minutes. When cooked remove from the fat, drain well on 
paper, sprinkle with castor sugar, and serve piled up on a hot 
dish with a lace paper. 

Note — ^Half this quantity makes a nice dish. 

SPiKACM, to cook 

spinach hard-boiled egrg 

salt croutons of fned bread 

soda salt and pepper 

butter 

Pick the spinach over and remove the stalks and mid ribs of 
the leaves, wash thoroughly in several waters to remove the grit, 
put in a saucepan with no water except that which adheres to the 
leaves ; add a little salt and pinch of carbonate of soda ; _ stir 
occasionally When tender dram it and pass it through a sieve, 
return to the pan, add a little butter or cream, season it, dish in a 
pyramid shape in a hot vegetable dish; garnish with quarters of 
hard-boiled egg and triangles of fried bread. 

SPINACH, to grow. 

In March and April sow summer spinach in drills in the open 
and perpetual spinach (spinach beet). Sow the pricklj’-'Seeded 
varied in July and August to stand the winter. If sown broad- 
cast, rake in, and thin out to a distance of about 4 inches ; if sown 
in drills place the plants a foot apart. 

SPLEENWORT, to cultivate. 

A free-growing fern of deep green colour, well suited for grow- 
ing in copse or on banks where it can have some shade from the 
sun. The smaller kinds are useful for the wall garden. 

SPLINTERS, to extract 

Pound finely a small piece of resin and place on some linen. 
Drop some hot tallow-grease on the resin, appisring it to the affected 
part. This will draw out the splinter very quickly. 


SPONGES, to soften. 

A sponge, when first purchased, is frequently hard, stiff, and 
gritty. To soften it (having first soaked and squeezed it through 
several cold waters), put the sponge into a clean saucepan, set 
it over the fire, and lioil it a quarter of an hour._ Then take it out, 
put it into a bowl of cold water, and squeeze it well. Wash out 
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the saucepan, and return the sponge to it, filling up wUh clean cold 
water, and boil it another quarter of an hour. Repeat the process, 
giving it three boils in fresh water ; or more than three if you find 
It still gritty. Take cate not to boil it too lon^, or it will bccotne 
tender, and drop to pieces. You may bleach it by adding to the 
water a few drops of oil of vitriol , , . , 

After using a sponge, always wash it immediately in clean 
water, squeeze it out, and put it to dry. 


SPONGES, to wash. 

Wash sponges in ivarm water with either vinegar or tartaric 
acid added Then rinse in plenty of cold water and hang in the 
air to dry 

SPONGES, RUBBER, to clean. 

Dissolve I oz bicarbonate of soda in J pint tepid water and 
place the sponge in the solution. Leave ft for a tune and then 
thoroughly rinse in cold water. 


SPRAINED ANKLE, to relievS 

Wash the ankle very frequently with cold salt and water. Keep 
your foot as cool as possible to prevent inflammation ; and sit with 
it elevated on a high cushion Live on very low diet, and take 
every day some cooling medicine; for instance Epsom salts. By 
observing these directions only, a sprained ankle has been cured 
in. a few days. 


SPRAINS, liniment for 

Mix weB together^ zi oz strong liniment of ammonia, i oz oil 
of turpentine, i oz spirits of camphor, and J oz yellow soap Soak 
a piece of flannel in the liniment, apply to the sprain and cover 
with a dry bandage 


SPRAINS, to treat. 

A cold watCT rag should be put on and covered with a firm 
bandage The limb should be rested and elevated, after the acute 
symptoms have passed away the joint may be douched with hot 
water and rubbed with liniment Massage is useful in taking down 
the swelling. See also EI^IBROCATION 


SPRING MEADOW SAFFRON, to cultivate See BULBOCODIUM 

SQUILL (SCILLA), to cultivate' 

flowers none is more valuable than the 
squill and the bulbs demand only the simplest culture. Planted 

f bloom in spnng 

for .to kind— and need no attention 

for years beyond a yearly top-dressing of manure. 
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SQUINTINC. 

Causes . — Injury to the head, paral5fsis. The most common 
cause IS defective sight. Near objects cannot be seen without 
straining the eyes. 11 this is allowed to continue a squint develops 
— generally at about the age of three to six years. That is about 
the age when children begin to look closely at things in learning 
their lessons, etc. 

Treatment . — An oculist should be consulted. In the early 
stages glasses will correct this condition — later on an operation 
may be necessary. A child that has a tendency to squint should 
not use its eyes for near work, nor be sent to school too early. 

STAIK, IMITATION OLD OAK, to make. '' 

Mix together equal parts of turpentine and black cycle enamel 
and give one or two coats It-is not necessary to apply any varnish 
as this is contained m the cycle enamel. 

STAIN, ROSEWOOD, to make. 

Mix together 2 quarts alcohol and i oz canwood and keep in 
a warm place for 24 hours Then add oz. extract of logwood 
and J oz. aqua fortis The stain is ready for use when ingredients 
are dissolved. 

STAINS, a precaution in using- petrol, etc, for removing. 

Before starting to remove a stain with petrol or any other 
liquid cleaner, first damp the material with the cleansing agent 
round the outside of the stain and work inwards. Otherwise the stain 
will spread as the damp part grows bigger, and when dry the soiled 
edge will be almost as unsightly as the original stain. 

STAINS, for wood. See WOOD. 

STAINS, removal from the skin 

Use a solution made up of 2 dr sodium hyposulphite in 6 oz 
water. 

STAINS, to remove on leather. 

Rub the leather with a cloth dipped in spints of wine 

STAINS, to remove on leather chairs 

To remove the greasy marks caused by the arms and head 
resting on leather chairs put a few drops of the following mixture 
on a flannel and rub into the leather : 

Boil ^ pint linseed oil, and when almost cold, add i pint 
vinegar Mix thoroughly, and bottle. After applying the oil, 
polish off with a soft cloth. 

STAINS, to remove from mahogany. 

Rub the stained^ part with a cork dipped in a little oxalic acid 
or aqua fortis and theu thoroughly wash rvith water. Dry and polish 
in the usual way. 
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If a white mark has been left on a mahogany table by carelessly 
setting down on it a vessel of hot water, mb Ihe place hard with 
a rag dipped in lamp oil; and afterwards pour on a little Cologne 
water, or a little alcohol, and rab it dry with a clean rag. 

The dish-marks left on a dining-table can of course be taken 
o2 in the same manner. . , , 

If brandy is spilt on mahogany, and leaves a whitish mark, 
that mark can be removed by rubbing it hard with a rag dipped 
in more brandy. Try it. 

STAINS, BLOOD, to remove. 

A little starch should be mixed and spread on the _ stains. 
Allow to remain for a few hours; then wash, and the stains will 
come out quite easily, 

STAINS, COAL OIL, to remove 

Cover the stain with commeal or finely-powdered chalk; place 
a paper over this and rub over with a warm iron. It is only 
necessary to apply two or three times 

STAINS, COCOA, to remove 

These should immediately be sponged with cold water. Hot 
water should not be employed. 

STAINS, COFFEE, to remove 

A little glycerine should be gently rubbed ou the stain. Rinse 
in tepid water and iron on the wrong side with a moderate iron 
until dry. Or — 

Mix the yolk of an egg with a little warm water and use it 
as soap on the stain. For stains that have been on the material 
for some time add a few drops of alcohol to the egg and water. 

STAINS, DYE, to remove on silk and cotton. 

Damp the stained article, thoroughly soap the soiled parts in 
a basin or plate. Repeat several times, rinsing well each time. 

STAINS, GREASE, to remove from silk. 

Take a lump of magnesia and mb it wet on the grease spot. 
W hen dry wash oS and the mark will have disappeared. 

STAINS, INK, to remove from linen. 

Melt a piece of tallow and dip the stained part in it. Then wash 
the linen and all marks will have disappeared without iniuty to 
the material. 

STAINS, INK, to remove from mahog-any. 

Touch the stains with a feather dipped in a mixture of a few 
drops of spirits of nitre in a teaspoonful of water. When the ink 
has disappeared mb the place over with a rag moistened in cold 
water. ® 
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STAINS, IKK. 10 remove from paper, 

a mixture of 2 itr. Kolutioa of juuriolc of tin arul 4 <ti. 
tvisfer. Appl)' to the stains rvilli a camel ’s*hair hrnsli .and the 
paptr IhrouKf* v.-atcr after the ink has dis'tppcaret!. Tlicn lirj'. 

STAINS, IKK, to remove from silver. 

A little chloride of lime mixed with water will remove ink ‘^lains 
from silver articles. 

STAINS, lODlKC, to remove from white material. 

Keb the stains with a frcshly-cnt lemon. Set also lODlKIv 
STAINS. 


STAINS, IRONMOULD. to remove. 

Cover the stain with *:a!t, and then •squeeze a few dropv of 
lemon juice on top. I,c-ivc for half an Jumr, nn'^c in a v cak 
solution of nmmoiua. and wash in clc.an water. 

STAINS, MARKING INK, to remove on linen. 

Hip the linen in a solution of chloride of lime VMieii the sl.atti 
has turned while ouickly place the linen in a sohilion of .amniont i 
and let it remain jor a few minutes. Then nn<e in clean w.vltr. 


STAINS, MEDICINE, to remove. 

Mcilictnc .stains on clothes may tistmlh be removed with rtilltr's 
earth or ammonia. To cleanse stiver cr Vlertro-jil.stcd <p''>or’v from 
thc^c ftnin.c, wipe w-itli a raij nioi^.tcncd with .a drop of citphursc 
acid. Then wash in warm <r,apy water and nti'^e thorout;ii!y in 
ckmn wafer. 

STAINS, PERSRIRATIOK, to remove. 

1‘l.ace the parmctit in warm wntur coutainn’r a Itlll'' ainm* nt.'.. 
Do not w:e soap, .Allow to soak for 5*a1i .an liour. V.'r’.mr out; 
ll'cn, if the stain h.ns net entirely dr'npj'e ired, ‘•quec/'c a litth- 
Icuinu juice on it, and zinsc in clean, v.arni w.-'lvr, rhen w.i'h 1:1 
Uio usual way. 

STAINS, .SALT W.ATER 

Ti'eve cf.ains may l-c icmovcel from bbtk serpe by s:-i5)q.'’ the 
p.ar.ment in cle.in '■o'ft v.-alcr .“.lirlitly blued fer m nim:'.' " IL-n;' 
on line to dry with hem down. If cfc-accd, pro's well cn tie in'idc 

STAINS, SEALING WAN, to remove. 

DL-if.iic the sp-ets with naphtha or alcohol r.ppl.V.l with ,1 
tj.nx'l’t-l'j.'iir brush. 


STAINS, TAR, to remove from a carpet. 

MnL't" n paste of {<rwdcr»-d Fulhr's €'''’rt.h aci! ti: 
vvell into the slair.a and rdlow to tlr3% Then brmh 


:f*''r.ticc J.i*h 
vnp.-cu'ly. 
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STAINS, TEA, to remove from table Jincn . , 

Put 2 tablespoonfuls of chloride o£ Iniie into a basin, adding a 
tiny morsel of soda, pouring on gradually i pint of boiling water. 
Mix until quite .smooth, and allow to remain all night. Remove 
any scum and drain off the clear solution. Strain through muslin; 
bottle and cork for use Rub the stain with a soft rag saturate in 
the solution, or allow the stained part to soak for an hour ^in i 
tablcspoonful of the solution added to i pint of cold water. Then 
rinse thorough])' in cold water. 

STAINS, WAX, to remove on cloth 

Place two thicknesses of blotting paper over the stains and 
press with a moderately hot iron As the wax melts it will be 
absorbed by the two layers of paper and the stams will be entirely 
removed. 

STAINS, WINE, to remove on linen 

Place the stain in some boiling milk. This wrill remove 
sufficiently to cause it to disappear when washed with_ soap and 
water. Apply some salt and a few drops of lemon juice if this 
should not prove effective. 

STAIR BODS, to clean. 

Wash all stair rotls except wooden ones in «oap and water, 
polishing with brass polish or an oilj' cloth dipped in rottenstone. 


STAB OF BETHLEHEM (ORNITHOGALUM), to propagate. 

Plant about 3^ inches deep, and at distances of 3 inches, from 
September to October Gne protection against frost Propagation 
is by offsets. 


STEAK, to grill. 

I lb rump steak lemon juice 

butter salt and pepper 

1 teaspoonful chopped parsley 

{Enough for three or four people ) 

Grease the bars of the griller, brush the steak over with butter, 
put on the steak and grill over a clear fire from 6 to 8 minutes, 
according to the thickness, turning every 2 or 3 minutes. Serv'e 
on a hot dish with a piece of niaitre d ’hotel butter on the top. This 
IS made by mixing the chopped parsley and lemon juice into the 
butter on a plate, forming it into a nice shape 


STEAK, to stew. 


I lb. beefsteak 
I onion 
I carrot 
1 turnip 
bouquet garni 


I oz butter 
1 oz flour 

i pint stock or water 
salt and pepper 


(Enough for four or five people ) 

"Wipe and trim the steak, chop the onion, melt the butter in 


a 
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IMcat, fisli, \egclablcs and puddinf<; can all be cooked by 
steam. 

STEAK TENT, to erect 

A sheet stretched over the l)cd and supported bv cords or a 
clothes-horse and the spout of a long keltic put inside, will make 
a steam tent. It is used for diphtheria, croup, and bronchitis. A 
tcaspoonful of Friar’s balsam may be added to the water, liy this 
mc.ans the air Is rendered moist and w.atm, and the child breathes 
easier. The tent must not Imi allowed to gel too hot; the 
thermometer inside should register seventy degrees, 

STEEL, to preserve from rust. Sre RUST, to keep iron and steel 
articles free from. 

STEEL, to remove rust from. See RUST, to remove. 

STEP CLEANING. 

If you use red ochre a little milk niiKcd with the powder 
prevents the colour coumig off when stepped on. 

STEWING, notes on. 

Slcaving is cooking in a small quantity of liquid in a closctl 
vessel for a long lime. It is an cconomica'l method because by it 
the tougbest meat can be rendered tender, digestible tnnd savoury, 
but success cannot lx: ntttaincd witliout long slow cooking. 
Another advantage to the busy housewife is that a stew requires 
little attention. 

There are two ways of stewing ; (il On the stove or fire. 
(2) In the o\en. 

In both cases the vessel ia which the stew is cooked must be 
covered closely. 

Contrary to boiling, where the mc.it is plunged into boiling 
water to close the pores and retain the juices, a stew is made witli 
cold or tepid liquid in order to draw out some of tlic juices, which 
form, with the added gravy, the liquid which is served with the 
stew. Meal is often lightly fried, or scared, before it is stewed 
This prevents all the juices going into the ^avy, besides making 
the stew more savoury and a better colour. Meat can be stewed 
either in a tliick or a thin liquid. If good meat is used it is 
better to put it into an already thickened gravv. The colour of 
the stew will be better, as the thickening mediiira or liaison is 
flour and that is browned. If tough or inferior meat is used, it is 
better to stew it in a thin liquid It penetrates and softens the 
meat better than a thick gravj'. A little vinegar added softens the 
fibres of tough meat. The liquid of a stew should never boil 
during the whole process — merely simmer very gently. The 
disadvantage of a stew is that it is rich and cannot be digested 
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by some people. Meat, fish, vegetables and fruit can be cooked 
by this method. 


STEW, IRISH Sec IRISH STEW. 


STEW, SUMMER, to prepare. 


2 lb neck of lamb 
6 young- potatoes 
6 young carrots 
6 young turnips 

(Enough for 


spring onions 
peas 

water or stock 
salt and pepper 
four or five people ) 


Cut the lamb into neat chops, put in a stewpan,with enough 
stock or water to cover, bring to the boil, and remove the scum. 
Carefully prepare the vegetables, which should be small and of 
equal size, put them in the stewpan whole and simmer gently; 
season and dish up the stew, the meat in the centre and the 
vegetables arranged nicely round. 


STIFF NECK. 

Causes . — Sitting in a draught, rheumatism, injury during 
birth, overstrain, h5’Steria, spinal disease, swollen glands. It occur.s 
more often in females than in males. 

Symptoms . — ^The onset is gradual, pain and discomfort in the 
neck. The spasms occur frequcntl}' during the day, but cease 
■while the patient is asleep ; a neuralgic pain occurs in the 
muscles. The muscles on the affected side pull the head over to 
that side. 

Treatment . — ^In the early stages hot flannels to the neck. 
Afterwards massage and manipulation. If it is rheumatic suitable 
drugs should be given. If caused by swollen glands, these 
should be treated and, if necessar3', removed. In _ bad cases an 
operation may be necessary to put the head straight again If 
the condition is left alone -without treatment, one side of the face 
does not develop and consequently gives the person a peculiar 
appearance. 


STINGS AND BITES, INSECT, to prevent. 

Mter the morning bath, the bodj’- should be sponged witli a 
solution of about i dessertspoonful of Epsom salts in 3 pints of 
water. Just before going out of doors the face should cither be 
bathed with a sinSlar solution, only very much weaker — one 
teaspoonful to three pints of water. Or damp the face, hands and 
exposed parts with a solution of a small piece of alum and 
water. _ 

Another useful protection for the face is a drop or two of oil 
of critronella. Use the oil when applying cream to the skin_. A 
few drops added to the cream is a handy way of using it, espcciallv 
it one is going to bo out some time, as it saves carrj'ing the oil. 

STINGS AND BITES, INSECT, to treat , . 

Rub oil the bitten parts eitlier camphorated oil or a solution 
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of I part carbolic acid in lo parts oil Olbcr simple remedies that 
may be carried about are soda or carbonate of ammonia^ finely 

crusbeden ^ inflammation after a bite the 

part should be bathed with warm boracic acid lotion. Starch powder 
often eSectiiely allays irritation 

Gnat and Mosquito bites should be immediately painted with 
a paste made of violet powder moistened with equal parts of 
chloroform and eau-de-Cologne 

In all cases if there is pain and great inflammation a doctor 
should be immediatelj' consulted 

TPosp and Bee Stings— The sting in these cases is generally 
embedded in the flesh It may protrude above the surface of the 
skin, and if so should be remoicd immediately with a pair of 
tweezers. If it does not protrude, the best method of making it 
do so is to place over the spot a hollow key, or something of that 
nature, and press it to force the sting sufficiently out to be able 
to remoie it with tweezers Dab the wound with either iodine, 
sal volatile, vinegar, juice of an onion, or a little soda solution. 
By this means not only will the pain be reduced, but the swelling 
also 


STINGS, NETTLE, to treat 

Rub the affected part with dock, rosemary, sage or mint leaves. 


STOCK, to prepare (No i ) 
3 lb bones 
3 lb shin of beef 
3 carrots 
3 onions 
I turnip 
I stick celery 


bunch of herbs 
peppercorns 
t oz fat 

3 teaspoonfuls salt 
6 pints water 


Melt the fat in a large saucepan and brown the bones, cut the 
meat into small pieces and allow to soak for half an hour or longer. 
Put the meat, bones, water and salt into the pan, and bring slowl3' 
to boiling-point; skim well, add vegetables cut in large pieces and 
herbs and peppercorns tied in muslin Simmer for 5 hours, strain. 


STOCK, to prepare (No 3 ) 

3d bones i bay leaf 

any trimminsrs from fresh meat bunch of herbs 
or poultry 12 peppercorns 

1 carrot 2 cloves 

2 omons I oz fat 

mck of celery 2 teaspoonfuls salt 

ham or bacon bones water 

wash the bones, fry a nice brown in a little fat, 
add the trimmings of meat or poultry, ham bone or bacon bones, 
.salt and water. Bring to the boiling-point, then add the vegetables, 
well cleaned, the herbs and_ peppercorns tied in muslin Boil 
gently from 4 to 5 hours, skim well, strain, and remove the fat 
when cold. 
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. f c-vrrot 

stock, j'^sir'iSoii 

■bones ^et salt cover ^*^11 

Sis »rf soops. 

stock, \WITE. .0 P“0“' aifk «' “'« 

T \b veal bones S^ouarts v.atcr 

' lb. lean veal bouauet garni „eat 

• turnip , e 'ind 

., ^ -unn cently lO’^, 3 % sauces. 


f^gewbicbisconv.. 

stomach-ache. 

STOMKCH. 

Trealincn be and vvatcr, 
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milk. For an ordinary drink, cold water, iced il possible,, sbould 
be given Fomentations should be applied to the stomach 

STRAWBERRIES, to preserve 

Select the largest and finest strawberries. To each pound allow 
a pound (powdered) sugar. Divide the sugar into two equal 
portions. Put the strawbemes into a preserving pan, and one 
portion of sugar Boil slowty, till all the sugar is melted. Then 
put in, gradually, the remainder of the sugar; and after it is all 
in let it boil hard for five minutes, taking o5 thc_ scum. Heat 
a number of small jars and pour in the fruit boiling hot. Lay 
at the top a round piece of white paper dipped in brandy, and 
close tightly. 

Raspberries and large ripe gooseberries may be preserved as 
above. To each pound of gooseberries allow a pound and a half 
of sugar. 

STRAWBERRY BEDS, the care of 

Runners, selected from the plump, healthy crowns in Februa^ 
or March may be planted about i8 inches apart and well mulched in 
manure. In April clear old beds and give a good dressing of decaj'cd 
leaves and soot In August the first runners may be selected to 
make new beds, when the weather is favourable. 


STRAWBERRY CREAM. 

I lb strawberries pistachio nuts 

i pint cream carmine colouring- 

J oz leaf gelatine lemon jmee 

3 or 3 oz sugar lemon or wine jelly 

(Enough for five or six people ) 


Rinse a_ fancy mould with water, cover the bottom -with jellj' 
and set on ice. Arrange some whole, small strawberries with some 
chopped pistachio nuts and set with some more jelly. Pick over 
the rest of the strawberries and rub them through a fine sieve. 
To this pur6e, which will be about i pint, add the lemon 
juice and gelatine dissolved in water and strained. "Whip the 
cream and add to the other ingredients : sweeten and colour the 
mixture and pour into the mould. 

Note — A little brandy can be added if liked and strawberry 
jam can be used instead of the fresh fruit, in which case a little 
less sugar will be required. 


STRAWBERRY JAM. See JAM, STRAWBERRY. 


strawberry mousse. 

2 lb strawberries 
I gill water 

1 oz. leaf gelatine 

2 oz castor sugar 


juice of J lemon 
3 w'hites of eggs 
carmine colouring 


(Enough for five or six people.) 

Fub the strawberries through a sieve and use half a pint of 
the resulting purde. Dissolve the gelatine in the water, strain it 
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into the purde and add the sugar and lemon juice and carmine 
colounng. Whip the whites of eggs very stifSy; stir lightly into 
the mixture when it is cool. Turn into a fancy mould, which 
should be decorated with some whole strawberries. Turn out when 
set. 

Note, — ^Almost, any ripe fruit can be used in this way, such 
as raspberries, apricots, etc. 

STRAWBERRY WORM, to destroy. 

Spray the plants with a solution of i pound while hellebore 
in 20 gallons water. 

STRAW HATS, to clean. 

To clean straw hats and panamas, dip an old toothbrush in 
peroxide of hydrogen. Then rinse the straw with cold water and 
dry it in the open. This will whiten the straw and prevent it from 
turning yellow. Or — 

Wash with soap and water, rinse and dry in the air. Rub 
over with the white of an egg beaten to a froth 

striped garments, to wash. 

To^ prevent colour fading from a green garment put a little 
alum in the rinsing water. If blue, use a handful of salt; grey 
and_ brown shades require oxgall or haywater made by pouring 
boiling water on a handful of hay. If already faded, use i table- 
spooniul of vinegar to every quart of cold water. Saturate the 
garments, wring thoroughly, and dry quickly in the opeif air. 

STUFFING, CHESTNUT. See FORCEMEAT, CHESTNUT. 

STUFFING, FOR DUCKS, to prepare. 

Take i apple, i onion, and i oz. sage leaves and chop very 
finely. Add 6 oz. bread-crumbs, i oz butter, i egg and a little 
pepper and salt. 

STUFFING, SAGE AND ONION, to prepare. 

6 or 8 onions i oz. butter or dripping 

i lb. bread-crumbs little milk 

1 teaspoonful sage salt and pepper 

Peel the onions, put them in a saucepan with cold water and 
— a little salt and boil them until half done; chop them and add to 
the other ingredients, moisten with a little milk, season well and 
use as directed. 

STUFFING, VEAL. See FORCEMEAT, VEAL 
STYES, to treat. 

Bathe the eye with warm water during the day or with salt 
and Water each morning and evening. Use i small teaspoonful 
of salt to I pint lukewarm water. The eye should also be bathed 
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•witli a lotion of boracic powder and bread and milk poultices 
applied at ni^bt Xbe general bealtli should -be ^ attended to^ take 
plenty of open-air exercise and a quinine and iron tonic. If the 
patient be full-blooded and fat be should be kept for a few days 
on a farinaceous diet. 

SUMMER PUDDING. See PUDDING, SUMMER. 

SUNBURN, an old remedy for. 

Soak 2 drs. quince seeds to 4 oz cold water for _ 44^ hours 
Dissolve halt a teaspoonful borax m i oz. water and stir in i oz. 
glycerine after straining Add i teaspoonful eau-de-Cologne and ' 
make up to 8 oz with water. Bathe the face with the lotion three 
times a day if there is any trace of sunburn. 

SUNBURNT SKIN, to restore natural colour to 

To restore the natural colour to sunburnt skin, hydrogen 
peroxide is the quickest remedy It is an excellent substance for 
bleaching the skin. It also stimulates the functional activity of 
the skin glands, thus helping materially in rejuvenating it. 

For delicate skin the wash should be diluted with_ an equal 
volume oi water To obtam an even better result, rt is best to 
add four or five drops of ammonia to every ounce of the solution. 
This should be done at the time of use and not before. 

SUNFLOWER, to cultivate See HELIANTHUS 
SUNSTROKE, to treat. 

The patient should be removed to a cool place, the clothes 
loosened and cold water douched on the surface of the body. 
Stimulants may be necessary to restore the action of the heart. 

SWEDES, to prevent destruction by " fly ” in dry weather See 
TURNIPS 

SWEETBREADS, to fry. 

2 calf’s sweetbreads salt and pepper 

I teaspooaful chopped parsley ege and bread-crumbs 
little grated lemon peel hiUe flour 

1 dessertspoonful chopped ham 

(Enough for three or four people ) 

Soak the sweetbreads m salted water, put on in cold water 
and bring to the boil, throw it away, put on again with fresh water 
and simmer gently for an hour, dram and press between two 
plates with a weight on top When firm dip in seasoned flour, 
brush over with egg, coat with a mixture of parsley, ham and 
lemon peel, then again with egg and crumbs, fry a golden brown 
in hot fat, dish on hot dish with fancy paper, and garnish with fried 
parsley. The sweetbreads can be cut m slices if preferred. 
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SWEETBREADS, to stew. 

calf’s or sheep’s sweetbreads i oz. butter 

I shallot I oz. flour 

blade of mace little cream 

1 pint milk salt and pepper 

(Enough for three or four people ) 

Soak the sweetbieads iu salted water, put them m a stewpan 
with cold water, bring to the boil; throw it away, put the sweet- 
breads on again with the milk, onion and mace and simmer very 
gently till tender; drain them, press them between two plates ana 
trim them when firm. Make a sauce' with the butter, flour and 
milk the sweetbreads were cooked in, add a little cream, season 
well, reheat the sweetbreads and serve garnished with cut lemon 
and parsley. 

SWEET-PEA, to cultivate. 

The culture of the sweet-pea requires no special knowledge, 
no imusnal soil, it seems ever ready to do its best anywhere and 
under any circumstances — even in a prolonged drought. An 
ordinary garden soil, well dug in the autumn and enriched with 
a fair amount of manure, a little forking and pulverizing of the 
ground in the spring, is all the preparation needed for sowing, 
and with some protection against slugs and snails and birds a 
bounteous crop may be relied upon; while to maintain a continuance 
of bloom it is only necessary to cut the flowers day by day and 
never permit a single seed-pod to be formed As to the best 
arrangement in sowing, opinions vary; some advise clumps ol three 
or four plants, others favour a row. But whatever the form 
adopted pt is important to provide the 3 'oung plants at an early 
stage with well-branched sticks of good height — say 6 to 8 feet. 
For obtaining early bloom the practice of sowing in late autumn 
is often adopted, but its success is largely dependent upon the 
severity of the winter, and a more certain plan is to sow indoors 
about the middle of Febniary, gradually hardening the young 
seedlings and planting them out as early in April as the weather 
permits. 

SWEET VERBENA, to cultivate See ALOYSIA 

SWEET-WILLIAM, to cultivate . . , „ . 

Sow in the open in June or July for flowering in the following 
summer. The seed should be^ sown in a shady spot in drills oi 
finely-sifted soil, and covered very lightly, and the seedlings 
should be transferred to their final positions as soon as they will 
bear removal The most suitable soil is a sandy loam, and an 
open, sunshiny position is necessary. 

SWISS ROLL, to make. 

2 eggs {3 if small! i teaspoonful baking powder 

2 oz. flour pinch of salt 

3 02 , sugar jam 

(Enough for five or six people ) 

Whisk the eggs and sugar well in a warm place, sift the flour 

2B 
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in graduallj- and stir lightly, add baking powder, turn quickly 
in a prepared baking tin, and bake in a quick o\cn for about six 
minutes. Turn on to a sheet of paper sprinkled with castor sugar, 
cut down the edges, spread with warm jam, roll up, sprinkle with 
sugar, serve with jam sauce if hot and on a glass dish with lace 
paper if cold. 

jVofe.— Apricot and raspberry arc the most suitable jams to use. 


SYRUP, BLACKCURRANT, to make. 

Dissolve J lb. white sugar in i pint water and boil to a 
syrup with the addition of i pint strained blackcurrant juice. 

Note — The same recipe may be used for making Raspberry 
Syrup by substituting raspberry juice for blackcurrant juice. 

SYRUP, FOR SWEETMEATS, to clarify. 

For each pound of sugar allow J pint water. For eicry 3 lb. 
of sugar allow the white of one egg. Mix when cold, boil a fexT 
minutes, and skim it. Let it stand ten minutes. Then skim and 
strain. 


TABUE MANNERS. 

DO NOT: 

Break lumps of bread into a plate to soak up surplus 
gravy or sauce 

Bite or cut the bread or roll served with other courses. 
Convenient-sizcd pieces should be broken of! as required 
on the plate, with the left hand 

Lay your knife down while eating with the fork, or 
rest the knife blade and fork prongs on respective sides 
of the plate with their handles on the table, or lay the 
knife and fork down crossed on the plate, or hold one in 
either hand, pointing upwards. 

Remove and hold spoon, fork, or knife from a plate 
when sending it for a second helping. 

Drink when you have any food in your mouth, or with 
greasy Ups that will leave a mark round the rim of the glass, 
or omit to wipe your lips after drinking. 

Tilt jour plate ostentatiouslj'- to spoon up the last drop 
of soup, fruit juice, or custard. 

Make any undue clatter on the plate with silver or 
cutlerj', or scrape a plate round with the knife. 

Critically examine any dish ofTcred, ask questions or 
touch it, then refuse it. 

Push your plate away upon finishing a course. 

Continue stolidly eating your own meal if there arc no 
servants waiting upon those present, but look round to see 
if you should pass anything to other people 

Collect condiments, butter, cakes, biscuits, etc., round 
your own plate, but after helping yourself put them where 
they may be rea^ihed by others. 
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DO KOT : 

Ask for a pccontl helping of anything at a course lunch 
or dinner, though at simple Taniilv meals of only two or 
three courses an offer of a second helping of any dish 
may be accepted 

Take spoons or other serving implements on to your 
own plate when trained servants or waiters are removing 
vegetable or other dishes or plates from the table, make 
any attempt to slack up plates, clear away cnimbs or tidy 
any table appointments. It is incorrect, Uiough perhaps 
meant kindly. 

Lease a teaspoon in a cup or pour any spilt liquid in 
the saucer back into the cup. 

Eat with the fingers sticky fancy cakes and pastries, 
such ns those containing jam, cream or custard, when a 
fork is provided. A whole slice of cake should not be 
bitten into, but first cut through, so that it may be handled 
more daintily. 

Let nervousness make }'ou appear awkward if unused 
to lunching or dining out. Other people will not be so 
likely to notice any little mistakes you make if you are 
quietly self-possessed. 

Make voluble apologies or explanations if j'ou use the 
wrong fork or spill your wine, but pass the mishap off as 
quietly as possible. 

Take such a large portion of anything that other guests 
must go short, or an absurdly small one, but just help 
yourself moderately, 

I 

tapestry, to clean. 

.Apply petrol with a small brush or piece of iiannel and allow 
to dry in the open air. Or nib in powdered m.sgncsia thoroughly 
and evenly with a cloth and remove it a few hours later with a 
stiff brush. 

TAPEWORM, to remove 

2 teaspoon fills of powdered kamala should be taken on an 
empty stomach. If the bowels are not moved within about aj hours 
a further teaspoonfiil should be taken Two hours later this should 
be followed by between ^ or and r oz. c.astor oil. This is a certain 
cure for tapeworm and does not cause a sickness. (Note that 
kamala is like red brick dust in appe.arancc.) ^ 

TAPIOCA PUDDING, See PUDDING, SAGO. 


TAR, to remove. , , , , 

Eirsl scrape off as much as possible, then thoroughly damp 
the place with salad oil or melted lard and allow this to remain 
for 24 hours. If the article be of cotton or linen it should be 
washed in strong warm soap suds. If it is of wool or silk, remove 
the grease with ether or spirits of wine. 
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TAR, INFUSION OF, to make. 

Slir togctlicr for js mimttcs i pint \roc>^ tar and 2 quart-; water. 
Allow tar to -^cUle; then -strain anti toUlc. A_ pint of tl)c iJiIusioa 
may be taken rlailv for chronic catarrh or kidney trouble.';, or it 
may be used as a lotion lor skin disea'-c-s 


tarragon, to cultivate. 

Take cuttings of the stalks in May and June or bottom o(i-scts 
in spring and plant in a shady border. 

TART, FRUIT, to make 

an; fruit (apples, cherries, water 

gooseberries, etc.) short crust 

sugar 

Prepare the fruit, half fill the pic-dish, add sugar and w.ater 
and fill up with fruit Roll out the pastry, place the pie-dish 
on it and cut out the top, brush the edge-s of the dish with water 
and line them with strips of pastrj, moisten them and place on the 
top, press the edges together and cut round sharply; work the edges 
up with a knife and decorate them Rmsh o\cr the tart with uutcr 
or whipped white of egg, sift with sugar and hake for about half 
an hour; seme hot or cold 


T ART, FRUIT, to prevent juke from boding. 

Two or three lumps of sugar placed under the pic chimney will 
prevent the juice in fruit tarts from boiling. 


TARTLETS, to make. 

j.im 

short crust 

Roll out the pastry, line some paltj' tins with it, put some 
jam in each, and bake in a quick o\en for about 15 minutes 

Note — A crust of bread can be put in instead of the j.sm, 
and removed when the pastry is cooked and warmed jam put in 
alter 

Flaky, rough puff or puff pastf}' can be used for tartlets 


TARTLETS, CUSTARD, to make 

1 pint milk sugar to taste 

2 eggs nutmeg 

i oz cornflour short crust 

(Enough to make ten or twelve tartlets ] 

Line some patty tins with the pastry; miy the cornnoitr 
smoothly with some ol the milk, add it with the well-beaten eggs 
to the remainder of the milk; sweeten to taste. Put some of the 
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mixture into each tartlet, and bake in a moderate oven about 
minutes. 


30 


Note Any flavouiing, such as vanilla or almond, can be used 
The nutmeg should be grated on the top. 


TARTS, MACAROON, to make 

i lb. ground almonds whites of 3 eggs 

i lb castor sugar ^ lb puff or flaky pastry 

some raspberry jam 

(Enough to make fourteen to sixteen tarts.) 

Line some patty tins with the pastry, cut some strips to go 
across the top, put a little jam in each. WTiip the whites to a stiff 
froth, stir in the sugar and ground almonds hghtly Put a spoonful 
of this mixture in each tart and cross with two strips of pastry; 
bake in a quick oven from 15 to 20 minutes. 


TEETH, a cement for stopping decayed 

•_ Dissolve one part of mastic in two parts of collodion. Insert 
into the tooth on a small piece of cotton. 


TEETH, a simple powder for. 

Take 8 oz fine levigated chalk and mix into an even powder 
by pouring on a few drops of peppermint oil at a time and nibbing 
iintil 2 dr. of oil has been introduced Use with a soft toothbrush. 

TEETH, to preserve 

Rub the teeth and gums two or three times a day with a hmd 
brush dipped in flour of sulphur. This is an excellent preservatire 
and has no unpleasant smell. 

TEETH, to whiten. 

Pour hot w'ater on a few dry sage leaves and use as a lotion 
when cold. Rub the gums and teeth with sage. 


TEETHING FEVER, treatment of. 

If the tooth IS half through and the gum over it is swollen and 
tender, much paiu and discomfort will be spared if tbe doctor lances 
the gum, and allows the tooth free exit The child should be given ^ 
a dose of castor oil. 


TEETHING POWDERS. 

Take 24 gr calomel, 36 gr. sesqui-carbonate of s<^a and i dr 
compound chalk powder. After mixing these ingredients, divide 
into 12 equal parts and give i portion as required. 

TEETH, MILK, time of appearance of the. 

Babyr should complete his first set of teeth by the time he is 
2i years They should appear more or less at regular intervals as 
shown m the following table • 
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Kumber of Teeth- I 

Kjn <2 



6 to 9 months . . 


Central incisors (lo"er) 

8 to 12 months 

4 

Central incisors (upper) 

12 to 15 months ; 

2 

4 

f Lateral incisors (lov.cr) 

1 Anterior molars 

18 to 24 months . 

4 

Canines (Ej e Teeth) 

24 to 30 months . 

4 

Posterior molars 


TEMPERATURE, to read on different thermometers. 



Fabrcnh^it, 

1 

CefttlERtde. 

Rdamar 

Freezing Point . . | 

3 .- j 

0® 

0* 

Boiling Point 

212 * 

100 * 

So* 

Normal Temperature 




of the Human Body 

984* 

369' 

^950 


TEMPERATURE, to take. 

The normal temperature o{ the body is 9S 4 degrees ; it is best 
taken in the mouth — the thermometer being held under the tongue 
and the lips closed. It may also be taken under the arm or in the 
groin. If taken m these parts it always registers a little lower than 
if taken in the mouth. 


THREAD WORMS, to treat. 

These infest the lower part of the bowels and give rise to heat 
and irritation round the anus. The parts should be kept very clean 
and washed in warm water and soap. The diet should be regulated 
and sweets avoided. A dose of castor oil or magnesia should be 
given, and after it has acted, a solution of salt and water should 
be injected into the bowels with a sjnnge. One teaspoonful of salt 
to 12 teblespoonfuls of tepid water. This should be done three times 
a week and continued for three weeks A little golden ointment 
geared Mound the anus will kill the worms that crawl outside. 
7 he chamber and the pans of the ofnees should be washed in strong 
soda and afterwards scalded with boiling water to kill the e<rgs and 
wonns and so prevent the child becoming re-infected when these 
articles are used. 
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THROAT, RELAXED, to treat. 

R^t the voice aad exercise moderation in smoking and dnnk~ 
ing. The throat should be gargled with . lukewarm Condy’s fluid 
iiight and morning, and chlorate of potash lozenges sucked during 
the daytime. “ 


THYME, to propagate. Set HERBS. 


tincture of iodine. Set IODINE. 


TIPPING. 

Whether the “ tipping ” system is an admirable or an abomin- 
able one is a matter of opinion which we will not discuss here 
Sufiicient is it that it is a recognized custom in this country and 
cannot be disregarded; indeed there are many workers who depend 
partly or wholly for their means of livelihood on gratuities received 
from those who do business with their employers 

Don’t tip ostentatiously or patronizingly, and don't insist on 
bestowing a tip when it is refused 

Have sufiicient courage of your own opinion to withhold 
expected tips from those whose neglect, carelessness, or incivility 
have morally forfeited them, then give more freely to others who 
arc more deserving. You will benefit the community at large by 
this fair dealing 

Restaurant Tipping . — This also differs a good deal according to 
the class of restaurant visited and the nature and cost of the repast 
and wines enjoyed. 

At good-class, moderately expensive restaurants a tenth of the 
amount of a lunch or dinner bill is supposed to be a fair tip, or 
some waiters reckon that the giver of a dinner to several friends 
should base the amount of the tip on the number of " covers ” laid. 
A lunchcr or diner whose bill was between seven-and-sixpence and 
and ten shillings would probably give a shilling tip 

If a lady takes a lunch, the cost of which amounts to about 
five shillings, a fair tip would be from sixpence to a shilling. 

A gentleman entertaining a friend or friends at a restaurant, 
especially if there be ladies in the party, should avoid any un- 
pleasantness or embarrassment by meanness in tipping, but neither 
should any form of incivility caused by unreasonable expectations 
be tolerated. 

The usual cloak-room gratuity when a lady leaves her wrap on 
the occasion of a lunch, dance, or dinner is sixpence, but when use 
is also made of the toilet table and its accessories, such as powder 
and cream, hairpins, etc., or if the attendant be asked to render 
any little services, a more generous tip should be given. 

The porter or other restaurant servant asked to call a taxi should 
receive a small tip. 
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T07VD-IN-THE-H0t.E, to prepare 

i lb sausages r egg „ . , , j 

i lb flour i tcaspoonful baking powder 

i pmt milk salt and pepper 

(Enough for three people.) 

Skin the sausages, place in a greased pie-dish, hli.^ the flour 
smoothly with the egg and milk, beat well^ add the baking potrocr, 
season, and pour over the sausages. Bake in a quick oicu Jor about 
an hour. 


TOAST, BOMBAY, to prepare. 

1 or butter few chopped capers 

2 eggs salt and cayenne 

I teaspoonful anchovy essence buttered toast 

(Enough for tv.o or three people.) 

Put the butter in a double saucepan. When nieltcd_ stir in the 
eggs and other ingredients, stir till the mixture begins to set; 
spread on rounds of buttered toast and serve very hot. 

TOAST, SARDINES ON, to sene 

6 or 8 sardines 
salt and cayenne 
buttered toast 

(Enough for six or eight people ) 

Cut the buttered toast in long pieces, same length as the 
sardines; reinoie the centre bone and skin from the sardines, place 
one on each piece of toast, season with little salt and cayenne and 
serve very' hot 

TOAST WATER, to make 

1 large slice of bread 
I pmt boiling water 

Toast the slice of bread very slowly until brown and dry, but 
without burning it. Let it get cold, put it in a ]ug, pour the 
boiling water over, cover and let it stand till cold , strain before 
serving, A nourishing drink. 

TOBACCO, HERB, to make. 

Mix and press together a oz each of hyssop, marjoram, and 
thyme, 3 oz. coltsfoot, 4 oz each of betony and cyebright, S oz. eacn 
of rosemary and lavender. Cut up finely. 

TOBACCO PLANT (NICOTIANA), to cultivate. 

A stately half-hardy annual, useful as a foliage plant in the 
green-house or for planting out in warm borders Seed should be 
sown early in the year in a warm frame, and the seedlings pricked 
off into pots and placed in a temperature of about 60'^, when about 
the end of May they ought to be well grown and ready for putting 
oat. 
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TOBACCO WASH, FOR PLANTS, to prepare' 

Boil in i pint water i oz.' shag tobacco. Apply to the leaves 
and stems of infected plants (with a brush), thep syringe with water. 
This acts as a deadl3f poison to insects, 

TOE NAIL, INGROWING, to treat. 

Properly fitting square-toed boots should be ^vom, and the part 
frequently washed and kept clean. The nail should be cut level 
at the top and the angles left and not trimmed away or rounded 
off, and a piece of cotton-wool packed between the nail and fold 
of overhanging skin The wool should be frequently changed. 

TOFFEE, the making- of. 

Toffee should never be stirred. It must be gradually heated 
and not be permitted to boil till all the sugar ipelts. 

TOFFEE, to make. 

i lb. brown sugar 4 teaspoonful flour 

4 oz. fresh butter i dessertspoonful treacle 

Melt the butter, add the sugar, flour and treacle, boil well for 
about 20 minutes, stirring all the time till it sets when dropped into 
cold watci. Spread in a buttered flat tin When beginning to set 
mark into divisions, and when partly set cut into slabs and put in a 
tm to keep. 

TOFFEE, to make (Another recipe ) 

J lb. butter 4 lb golden Syrup 

I lb brown sugar flavouring or lemon juice 

Melt the butter, add the syrup and sugar and boil quickly for 
20 minutes. It is read}' when a little will harden in cold water. 
Then leinoie from the fire, add the flavouring and pour into a 
greased dish. 

TOFFEE, EVERTON, to make. 

Melt 4 lb. butter in a saucepan and then add,i lb. moist sugar 
and I lb ' treacle, and boil together for lo minutes. Pour into a 
well-greased flat dish 

TOFFEE, TREACLE, to make 

First rub the saucepan with butter and pcmr in the required 
amount of treacle. Boil gently until it will break between the teeth 
when tested after being thrown into cold water. Then immediately 
take the pan off the fire and pour the toffee qu a buttered dish. 
When cool roll it into sticks. Essence of peppermint, lemon, or 
almond may be used for flavouring if desired, whilst a little caj'enne 
pepper added to treacle toffee gives a splendid cough cure. 
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TOtUET VINEGAR, to malce. 

Mix i pint of pale nnn with i dram c^«;cnce of bcrj^mot, i or.. 
essence o'f rosemary and i dram niarjorani. Add { pint white 
vinegar and i pinl*rosc water. 

TOMATO CHUTNEY. See CHUTNEY. TOMATO. 

TOMATO, PUREE, to prepare. 

li pints white stock i RaU cream 

1 lb tomatoes i small onion 

ij or. butter small piece of carrot 

I or flour salt .and pepper 

1 teaspoonful sugar 

(Enough for three or four people.) 

Put the .sliced loinntocs, chopped onion, '.ngar .and carrot in a 
saucepan with the stock and sunnier till tender, p.iss through a h.air 
sietc; make a roux with tlic (lour niid butter, ndd the purie, 
stimng well till it boil.s, se.ason Put the cre.ain iii the tureen, pour 
the soup over and stir gently, serve with croOtons of frud bread, 
if necessaiy a little tomato ketchup added improves the colour. 

TOMATO SOUP. See SOUP, TOMATO 

TOMATOES, to grow. 

Tomato seed may be thinly sown .at the end of January in well- 
drained pots Cover lightly and keep at an even leinpcr.aliirc of 
not less than 6 o°. When large enough transfer the voung planks 
to small pots and keep near the glass until vvelf tvlabhshctl. 
Almost any available glass will serve to grow tomatoes under, .and 
if treated after the manner of cucumbers, but at n lower temperature, 
splendid crops may be secured. For outdoor glowing the feed 
should not be sown until March or Apnl. The plants for ihc open 
border should be hardened oft and planted out kale in May or early 
in June Tomato plants wiH need the support of ‘-ticks when they 
arc in their final position, which should, if possible, be a snnn}' 
spot under a south w.all If grown m beds, plenty of room must 
be given. The best soil for tomatoes is a fibrous laiin mixed with 
a little sharp sand, leaf-mould and vvcU-dccaj c<l manure. Add more 
soil as the roots g^ow and do not use inannrc which has not fully 
fermented Give a pmch or two of nitrate of potash or kainitc 
occasionally. Nip ofl all side shoots, allowing only the flower 
trusses to grow from the mam stem. 

TOMATOES, to keep 

Green tomatoes should be picked off before the plants die and 
stored in a cool, dty, any place where they will be protected from 
the frost. ' 

TOMATOES, to stuff. 

4 or 6 tomatoes little butter 

3 tablcspoonfuls bread-crumbs chopped parsley 
1 tablcspoonful cheese salt and pepper 

Choose tomatoes of equal size, make a small hole in the top, 
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scoop' out the pulp, mix the stuffing, moisten with the pulp and 
season.'^ Refill the tomatoes, sprinkle on a few crumbs and place a 
small piece of butter on each. Put on a greased baking tin, and bake 
in a moderate oven for about 20 minutes Serve on crotitons of 
toast or fried bread and garnish with parsley. 

TOMATOES A UA BRESLAU, to prepare. 

3 tomatoes little lemon juice 

I oz. butter 6 croutons of fried bread 

I teaspoonful chopped parsley 

Cut the tomatoes in halves, and bake in a moderate oven on a 
greased tin. Mix the butter with' parsley and lemon ]uice into six 
small pats. Place each piece of tomato on a hot crohton of fried 
bread and place a pat of butter on the tomato. Serve on a fancy 
paper, and garnish with parsley. 

TOMATOES, SAUTE, to prepare. 

1 lb. tomato£g chopped parsley 

2 02. butter salt and pepper 

Cut the tomatoes in slices and fry in butter, put in a hot dish, 
season and sprinkle with chopped parsley. Tomatoes cooked in this 
way are suitable to serve with bacon as a breakfast dish. 

TOMATOES, WITH CHEESE CREAM, to serve 

3 or 4 tomatoes 2 tablespoonfuls aspic 

1 gill cream salt and pepper 

oz grated cheese (Parmesan cress 
and Gruyere) cheese biscuits 

Cut the tomatoes in half, remove seeds and dram them , whip 
the cream stiffly, season with salt and pepper, whisk in the_ aspic 
jelly liquid but cool, add the grated cheese; put the mixture into a 
forcing bag with a small rose pipe. Place each piece of tomato on a 
cheese biscuit (made of cheese pastry), fill with cheese crealn and 
pipe a pretty border, garnish with small cress and stick a tiny sprig 
into the middle of the cream. 


TONGUE, to examine for symptoms 

Brown or black tongue indicates blood-poisoning dry tongue 
indicates feverishness ; strawberiy-coloured tongue indicates scarlet 
fever ; white-coated tongue mdicates disordered stomach ; yellow- 
coated tongue indicates disordered liver. j 

It is a good sign when tongue cleans gradually from the edge 

TONIC, to prepare a good . . - 1 • ^ 

Mix I tablespoonful citrate of iron and quinine in ij pints 
water. Take a wineglassful three times a day. 


tonsils, ENLARGED. 

Causes . — ^Repeated attacks of sore throat 
frequently in consumptive children 


It occurs very 
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Symptoms —There is a hear-y, silly look about the face. The 
mouth IS kept half open and there is obstruction to the entrance 
of air into the lunOT The child snorts on exertion and snores at 
night, waking up in the morning with a very dry mouth. Deaf- 
ness may be present The voice is twanging and sounds like a 
person holding his nose while speaking. The chest is fiat and badly 
developed. The enlarged tonsils may be seen by looking down into 
the throat, in some cases they nearly meet across the middle line. 

Treatment — Once the tonsils are enlarged in a child, there is 
little hope that they will go down with either painting, gargling, 
or synnging. An operation is adinsable. 

After the tonsils have been removed, the child improves all 
round, loses the silly look, does not snore at mght and gets rid 
of the attacks of sore throat. The speaking becomes clear and the 
general health better in every way. 

TOOTHACHE, an effective remedy for 

hlix oz. powdeied alum with 3^ oz sweet spirits of nitre and 
insert drops on cotton-wool. 

TOOTHACHE, to prevent. 

The gums and teeth should be well rubbed eveiy morning, 
night, and after dinner with a brush which has been dipped in 
flour of sulphur. This is an. excellent preservation for the teeth. 

TOOTHACHE, to relieve 

If there is a hole in the tooth it should be wiped out with a 
clean piece of cotton-wool and oil of cloves or a dove put inside. 
Painting round the gums with hot brandy and applj’ing hot flannels 
to the face may ease the pain Or — ' 

Dissolve a piece of camphor m oil of turpentine. Insert this in 
the hollow of the tooth and place one or two drops on a piece of 
cotton-wool, 

TRAVEULING, etiquette for. 

Talking with strangers must not of course be rushed mto indis- 
criminately, and if any exchange of little courteous, ordinary remarks 
does lead to further conversation, it should still remain impersonal, 
quite free from gushing or intimate confidences, any attempt at 
that kind of thing being discouraged with cool, firm politeness. 

A lady may certainly accept from a stranger any little polite 
attentions such as a gentleman naturally offers to the other sex— the 
loan of a rug or cushion on a long journey, opening or closing a 
window, help with the disposal of luggage on the rack and when 
changing trains, or at the journey’s end he may help her in lifting 
out hear-y packages or securing the services oi a porter 

It should scarcely be necessaiyq tbougb, to add that a lady 
should not allow a fellow-traveller, whose acquaintance she has only 
made on the journey, to pay any expenses, such as the cost of a 
meal or drink, or even to tip her porter, and he should not presume 
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nt <!l! tspci?! Use f.vt Ujnst Ii.t; nliowccl him to make the journey 
<a'.!tr astd mme i>'( T.-nnl iVtr h.cr. , 

’/ kf H iuuou ihti‘<l:on — much debited tra\cl quc'^tioii is 
v'ljjch <h vtj.i} in n train canmgc has t!ic rij’ht to'decrce 

T. hdher a window siuill lie oj>cu or closed. U is };ct!cr.iUy conceded 
tint the wirdw st.il [',issenr,<r fnciiijj llic engine Iws lh.it right, 
Ijiit instead o! e.\eiimng it in an arbitinn innrmcr, greater courtesy 
i-. shown by gi.sndrg sonud at the other 'etcciiiiants first and asking 
if tiie sntetalw! change v.iii be ngiccable to ibtin Soinctiines a 
c'wnge tiS -tats in.n bi* .arranged to imitn.iJ advantage. 

It !•. er.ee. .ivcly mdc mr iinone- to n.,ich acro's window-se.it 
pi' -angers to taisc or lower the window without at least a polite 
question t'r ajs-iiogv. 

Any tcfrc'hinct’ts taken in the trim .should be of a nature, ,ind 
cotisumcil in .i waj, that cannot cau-e o'Ts'ice to others. Little 
clnidrtn, texi, ^houM In- jirojicrly k/<»kcd after, for it i.s the fault of 
those in ehau:'’ ed them if thej nnuov other iH;oplc— a restless child 
with a juiej mange, some ’"tu’i y togec or inoi-t chocolate ran he 
a ‘ote tiial,* r.o nnlter h.ow fond 'of htlle one- tiie other passengers 

II. .ly be. 


TRIFLE, to j.mpare 

6 or F sponge cates i lb NiO-fias 

j eggs and : jolks « gill sherry 

I o,'. r.isitif r.uK.ir 2 t.ibiespoonfnis br.indy 

apric<>: jam » or .ihnonds 

■i flit mdk 2 or presoned fruits 

i pint ertaTi e.;scncc of vanilla 

fr.nm’gh for right or ten people ) 

Cut the sjjo'igc e ikt- in sliees and spn.ul with jam, put Ihciu 
together again and arr.ingo in a glass dish with tlie rat.ilias; soak 
well with tile sbciry and brandy. Make a custard wulb two whole 
(ggr and two yolk- rxtr.i ; -tir (ill it thickens, sweeten and flavour 
with vnniiia .iti.l let it Income qiiite cold. Ju.st before -crving pour 
the eustitd o\rr the (ak<s, whip llie crcim, add sugar .iiid liaionr- 
ing. J'cjici ,it over tlic mould and decor.itc with the prcser\ed fruits 
and blanched and shn dded almonds. 


TRIFLE, B.WANA, to prepare. 

4 to 6 bananas apricot jam 

i jpll slicrr)' i cream 

(Enough for seven or eight people.) 

Take off the sk'ins of the b.ninii.is, cut them kugUr.vays, spread 
with jam and lay them in a gl.iss di.-h, pour over the sherry and 
allow Ihtin to soak Just before serving pour over the cream, wliicb 
idiould be half whipped; g'aniish with some banana on tbc top. 

TRIPF. AHD onions, to cook. 

i lb tripe i pint milk 

: onions :>alt and pepper 

1 or, flour , , , , 

(Enough for four people ) 

Wash the tiipe, place it in a stcwpnii, cotcr with cold water 
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and bring to the boil. Put it on a board, scrape it if necessary, 
cut into neat pieces, return it to the pan with about three-quarters 
of a pint of water and the onions finely chopped ; simmer till the 
tripe IS tender Mis the flour smoothly with the milk, add it, stir 
till it boils, season well and sene. 


TROPiiEOLUM (NASTURTIUM), to cultivate 

Perhaps the most important and certainly the most generally- 
cultivated strain is the Tom Thumb or dwarf nasturtium, _ a hardy 
annual which will thrive in any soil — in a poor soil it makes 
less leaf and blooms more freely — which flowers longer and more 
continuously, and produces a greater variety of rich colouring, 
superb when seen in masses, than almost any other annual, while 
all the attention the plants need throughout the summer is the 
removal of the faded flowers so as to prevent the formation of seed- 
pods. Among the climbers T specjosuvi, the Flame Nasturtium, 
with its graceful growth and brilliant vermilion flowers, stands 
pre-eminent, but though grown freely in the north it is seldom 
seen in our southern counties Though quite a hardy perennial, 
it cannot endure hot sun and dry air, but if planted in a northern 
aspect, or, better still, in a western aspect, and shaded by trees 
or bushes, it will thrive and bloom freely — a suitable position, 
rather than any particular soil, is its chief requirement The choice 
of a suitable position is important, too, for the display of its full 
beauty, none can be belter than to allow it to trail down the 
sides of a rough bank or up the uneven face of a stone wall. 
T. Lobhianum is another fine climber — an annual — with hairy 
foliage and flowers in various shades of scarlet, orange and yellow; 
while T. majus is a similar variety but lacking the hairiness in 
foliage. T. perigrinum or cananense is the well-known Canary 
(peeper, a distinct variety and a half-hardy annual, needing a 
rich soil and sowing under glass T. tuberosum is another distinct 
variety, tuberous-rooted and usually confined to the green-house, 
as in the open it flowers so late that it is often spoiled by the 
frost. It is a graceful trailing plant, producing showy flowers of 
scarlet and yellow, and in the house the tubers may be started at 
any time from September to Jlarch In the open the tubei;s should 
be planted in spring and lifted in autumn for storage in a dry place. 
It will flourish in the poorest of soils. 


TROUT, to fr>' 

trout egg and bread-crumbs 

lemon parsley 

"tt'ash and cleanse the trout and dry them in a clean cloth; dip 
tliem in seasoned flour, then coat them with egg and bread-crumbs, 
fiy' a golden brown in hot fat, drain thoroughly and dish them on a 
hot dish on a serviette; garnish with cut lemon and fried parsley. 
Send cut lemon to table with them. 
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TULIPS, to cultiv.ttc. 

, .Ttshp: thrive in any roo<l soil, though succeeding best in that 
which ts sandy and well drained. Plant bulbs in October or 
Novcmlvcr, about 6 inches ajuirt and 4 or 5 inches deep. Either 
hit as swn ns the stems hepn to fade and store for the summer, 
or k.ave them in the ground {tinlc.ss the soil is cold and wet) for 
tfto or three years, after which they should be lifted. 


TUMBLERS, to prevent from cracking. 

If new ghs^s tninhlers nic placed in cold water and gradually 
brought to the boil it will prevent them from cracking when usedi. 

TUMOURS. 

A tumour is a ma's of new formation which tends to grow 
and is not c.ssentiai and does not perform any bcticril to the human 
cconriiny. 

Tumours undoubtedly mn in f.amilics. They often arise, 
c-pecially in the breast, from blows or squccrcs.* Badly-fitting 
cor.svts aeeount for a miintcr of eases If a growth arises” in the 
brc'ist it slioiild never be negketed Cancer of the breast is fairly 
commoii. Women with a c.-rnccunis tumour often leave it loo late, 
and seek advice when no liojie remains for .a successful operation. 
Hvtn a non-canccrous tumour is Ijc.sI removed. The operation is 
(juitc n Infiing one, and when the tumour has been removed it c.an 
be e.vainincd, and if it rdiow.s any cancerous tendencies a more 
extensive operation can be c.arric’d out straight away and the 
disc.ase stamped out. 


TURBOT, to Ixiil. 

4 lb turlwl parsley 

vim'gar or lemon juice lobster coral 

i lemon 

(Knoupb for eight pfcople.) 

Well wash the fisli but do not remove the fins, these arc 
rousidcred a gieat delicacy; place in a fisli-kottk of hot water with 
salt and vinegar added, liniig to the boil and .simmer verv' gently 
until cooked, allowing 6 to_ B minutes to the pound and 6 to 8 
niiniilcs over, acrordiiig to sire and thickness Drain the fish, dish 
on a folded ficrvicttc oti a hot dish and g.aniish with lobster coral 
.and lemon and parsley; serve with lobster or shrimp sauce. 


TURKEY, to boil. 

I turkey boded ham or tongue 

^•ock celery or oyster sauce 

Dr.avv, singe and truss as a fowl for boiling, WTap in greased 
paper with slices of lemon on the breast. Put it into enough hot 
stock to cover, simmer very gently, .allowing 15 minutes to the 
pound and 15 minutes over. Put on a hot dish, remove paper, 
skewers and siring, coat with celery or ovster sauce, sene 'witn 
boiled longue or ham and the rest of the sauce in a tureen; n liked 
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the turkey can be stufied rritli oyster stuffing- and served -with 
egg sauce. 

turkey, to choose. 

A greenish colour about the vent indicates staleness, as docs a 
high smell. The legs of a young bird are smooth and black, 
those of an old one are rough and red. Ke-(vl3’-ktlled birds har’e full, 
bright eyes and supple, moist feet. 


TURKEY, to roast 

1 turkey sausages 

forcemeat bread sauce 

gravy bacon or ham 

Draw, singe and wipe the inside -with a clean wet cloth, cut o 5 
the feet and draw the sinews from the thmhs, put the liver and 
gizzard in the wings, stuff the breast -where the crop was with force- 
meat, either veal stuffing with sausage meat added or chestnut 
stuffing, truss for roasting, place in a bsihing-tin -with some dripping 
and put in hot oven After the first 15 minutes cc»k very gently, 
basting frequentlj*. When nearlj' cooked dredge with flour, put it 
back in the oven and baste well till brcwn and frothj'. Remove the 
skewers and string, put it on a hot dish, make the OTa\’y as for a 
joint of roast meat, using the stock the giblets (neck, heart, liver, 
gizzard and feet) have been boiled in, strain some round the turkey 
and garnish with the sausages previouslj- fried. Serve with bread 
sauce and boiled ham or bacon and the rest of the gra-vy in a tureen 


TURKISH DELIGHT, to make 

3 teaspoonful tartaric acid i or leaf gelatine 

2 breakfastcupfuls castor sugar i teacupful cold water 

3 cupful boding water t tcaspoonful essence of vamlla 

juice of I lemon a little carmine to colour 

Soak the gelatine in cold water for 2 hours Dissolve the sugar 
in the boiling water. Boil for 7 minutes with the tartaric acid, 
then add lemon and pour over gelatine. Stir well and add the 
vanilla. Pour into a shallow tin and, when set, cut into blocks and 
dip in icing sugar. 


TURNIPS, to grow. 

Sow in March for the firet crop, in June for the main crop and 
in August for the winter. Thin and hoe out to a distance of about 
a foot when the leaves are about an inch broad Turnips need a 
well-worked and liberally-manured soil 

TURNIPS, to mash. 

turnips cream 

1 oz butter salt and pepper 

Peel the turnip thicklj’-, put into boiling w'ater with salt, cook 
gently with lid on the pan, and skim. When tender drain them well 
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and mash them; add butter, cream, salt and pepper; serve in a hot 
vegetable dish. If very moist shake in a little flour and cook This 
also improves colour. 


TURNCPS or SWEDES, to prevent destruction b)' “ fly ” in dry 
y eather. 

Sow in a well-prepared bed and use superphosphate to force 
the plant quickly into the rough leaf, when it is not so liable to 
be attacked. 


TURNIP TOPS, to cook. 

Wash well, remove damaged leaves and any very hard stalks. 
Old leaves should not be used Place in boiling water to which has 
been added the_ usual amouut of salt and boil quickly for 20 to 25 
minutes. Drain, squeeze out all water possible and then chop 
finely. Add salt, pepper, and a piece of butter about the size of a 
walnut, Jf from i to 2 lb. of turnip tops have been used If more 
than this quantity of the vegetable is cooked, then the amount of 
butter to be added must be increased accordingly. Return all to 
the pan and stir continuously until it is heated through again. 
Serve on hot dish. 


TYRES, to keep tight on wheels. 

First fill the felloes with linseed oil. To do this heal the oil 
in a trough to boiling beat, and keep the wheel, with a piece of 
wood through the hub, in the oil lor an hour. Turn the wheel round 
until every felloe has been in the oil for an hour. Then put on the 
tyres. 

ULCER. 

Causes. — Injury, heat, cold, consumption, cancer and syphilis. 

Treatment — If due to au}'' constitutional disease, suitable 
remedies must be taken internally. The treatment of a simple 
ulcer, such as after injurj’^ on the bursting of a boil, is as follows 
The part should be kept at rest; the arm put in a sling, or the leg 
elevated and not allowed to hang down If yellow shreds are on 
the floor or sides of the ulcer, hot antiseptic fomentations should 
be constantly applied till the part looks .clean and a healthy red 
colout. The bowels should be attended to and a dose of Gregory 
powder, salts, or castor oil taken As long as the ulcer is open 
It should be protected by suitable dressing and a bandage. If the 
ulcer looks an unhealthy bluish red, or small masses^ of proud 
flesli sprint up, the floor and sides should be touched with caustic 
silver. Ulcerated wounds of the foot, or part of the leg, covered 
by a sock or stocking frequently will not heal unless caustic is 
applied. 


UMBRELLAS, to renovate , r 

Take half a cup of strong tea, and two tablespoonfuls of sugar. 
Open umbrella and sponge well. Tea revives the colour and sugar 
stiffens. 


2C 
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UNINVITED GUESTS. 

An unexpected visitor would not be taken to a dinner or 
luncheon, a wbist drive or bridge party or to any other affair where 
it IS obvious that certain arrangements have to be made beforehand 
for a given number of guests; or to a house where there is illness 
or trouble, or where the facilities for offering hospitality arc 
limited, or at such times as when an extra guest might just mean 
the overcrowding of a boat, a car, or a box at the theatre. 

It goes without saying that it is a breach of good breeding for 
a lady to take with her an uninvited guest when accepting an 
invitation at another friend’s expense; for instance, when being 
entertained to a restaurant lunch or dinner, a theatre or a concert, 
yet instances do occur when an umnvited guest will coolly turn 
up with some friend or relation whose expenses will have to be 
paid by the dispenser of the hospitality. An offer to pay for the 
interloper would not right the error of taste, and indeed might be 
much resented. 

Even if the extra expense need not be considered, the person 
entertaimng may very much object to the liberty taken, especially 
when the intruder makes an unwelcome third. 

This observ'ation also holds good on many other occasions when 
the introduction of an extra, unexpected guest may cause chagrin, 
disappointment or dismay, even though no expense is incurred, 
so It is well always to consider carefully before giving any last- 
minute extra invitations for any expedition or diversion already 
definitely planned between other friends and yourself, without 
consulting their wishes as well as your own. 

VACCINATION OF INFANTS. See INFANTS, vaccination of. 

VARICOSE VEINS. 

_ A vein is said to be varicose when it is enlarged and becomes 
twisted, a healthy vein is straight 

Causes , — ^Long standing as in the case of shop assistants, hall 
porters, etc Anything that hinders the flow of the blood upwards, 
such as tight garters Weakly, debilitated subjects will develop 
varicose vems in many cases without cither of the above-mentioned 
causes coming into play. 

Treatment.— Tight garters or constricting bands should be done 
away with and a person should walk about and avoid standing in 
one position , shop assistants should take a sharp walk every night 
after they leave work. A perforated elastic bandage is preferable 
to an elastic stocking. 

In the event of a varicose vein bursting, the person should He 
fiat on the back, hold the leg up and put the thumb on the bleeding 
point until assistance arrives. A pad of clean linen or lint and a 
bandage applied tightly will always at once stop the hmmoirhage. 

VARNISH, BLACK, to make. 

Boil 10 parts linseed oil varnish with a parts burnt umber and 
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1 part _ powdered asplialtmn. When cool dilute with spirits of 
turpentine to the required consistency. 

VARNISH, COMMON, to make. 

Digest I part of shellac in 7 nr 8 parts of alcohol. 

VARNISH, FOR ENGRAVING. MAPS. ETC., to make. 

Digest 20 parts gum sandarach, 8 parts gum mastic and i part 
camphor with 48 parts alcohol. Give the map or engraving one or 
two coats of gelatine before varnishing. ^ -- 

VARNISH, FOR FURNITURE, to make. 

Take i| lb. shellac and i gallon naphtha, and dissolve. 

VARNISH, FOR IRON WORK, to prepare. 

Dissolve in about 2 lb. tar oil, ^ lb. each of asphaltum and 
pounded resin. Mix hot in an iron kettle; prevent contact with 
name. It is ready for use when cold. This varnish is for outdoor 
wood and iron work. 

VARNISH, FOR OIL PAINTING, to prepare. 

Mix 2 parts dextrine, i part alcohol and 6 parts water. 

VARNISH, OAK, to make. 

Two quarts boiled oil, lb. litharge, | lb. gum shellac. Boil 
together and stir till dissolved. Then remove from fire and add 

2 quarts turps. Strain into a bottle when settled and cork for 
use. Or — 

Dissolve 3^ lb. clear pale resin and i gallon oil of turpentine. 
It may be made darker by adding a little fine lamp-black. 

VARNISHING, to prepare new wood for. 

Give the wood a coating of either isinglass or gum-tragacanth 
dissolved in water to fill up all the pores. A coating of very thin 
glue will also serve the purpose. 

VASELINE, the various uses of. 

1. As a jelly, or ointment, used externally, it is most valuable 

for wounds of any kind, skin diseases, bums, chapped hands, rough 
skin, chilblains, inflammation of the eyelids, and, if applied at the 
right time, in preventing the pitting which usually results from 
smallpox. . . 

2. Taken internally, in the form of a confection, it is an 
excellent remedy for throat, chest and stomach troubles. 

3. For household use, as is well known, it protects any metal 
articles to which it is applied from rusting, it softens and presCTves 
leather and if rubbed into boots and shoes before polish is applied, 
makes them absolutely waterproof. 

4. For the toilet, if combined with cold cream it is splendid 
for the complexion and sore or chapped lips, or hands, also as a 
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bair tonic. Its softcmiip and hcahnj: properties reiulcr preparations 
made with it c\en more efficacious than similar prcparatioiia made 
with Rl3ccrine. . . 

5 In the fonn known as vetcrinarj- \asclinc, it is excellent 
for applj-ing in the ca'c of shin dise.-’scs in any household pets. 

6. Mixed with graphite it forms a good lubricant for gramophone 
engines. 

VEAL, to choose. 

Veal should aUv.ays he chosen from a small aninn! , if large 
it IS coarse and tough The flesh should be fine in gr.ain and dry: 
it is not fit for food if moist and clatnmj . The kan .should he paic 
pink and firm in the fibre, the fat firm .and while. Wlitn Innung 
veal two useful tests as to the condition are the slate of the lixsr 
and the fat round the kidnct s The former must be clear and free 
from spots, and the latter tinn, sweet and dry. 


VEAL, to currj'. 

1 lb veal 
I apple 

1 onion 

2 02 butter 
I 02 . flour 

1 02 . curry powder 

2 02. almonds or cocoanut 


i lemon 

I tcaspoonful curry paste 
I teaspoonful chutney 
i pint white stock 
little cream 
pinch sugar and salt 
4 02 ricc 


(Enough for four or five people ) 

Chop the apple and onion finely, put the almonds or cocoannt 
into a basin, pour on about i gill of boiling milk and allow it to 
infuse. Cut the meat into neat pieces, dip in flour and curiy powder 
mixed, melt the butter in a stewpan, put in apple and onion, cook 
well without browning it, rcmo\c it and cook the meat in the .same 
waj'. Take out the meat and thoroiighlj’ cook the curry powder and 
flour for about 15 minutes, add the while slock and nut milk, stir 
till it boils. Put back the mc.at, apple and onion, sqnec/c in some 
lemon juice, .simmer vciy gcntlj' till the meat is tender — about 
hours, add the curry paste, chutney, pinch of sugar and salt, and 
lastly the cream Serve in the centre of a hot dish with a border 
of well boiled nee; garnish with lemon and parslej-. 


VEAL, BLANQUETTE DE, to prepare 


1 lb veal 

2 onions 
2 cloves 

6 peppercorns 
herbs 

juice of I lemon 
cooked ham for garnish 

(Enough for four 


2 02 butter 
2 02. flour 
2 \olks of eggs 
J pint cream 
white stock or water 
salt and pepper 

or five people.) 


Put the real into a stewpan with the onions, cloves, peppercorns 
and herbs, cover with stock or water, bring to the boil, skim and 
simmer gently till tender. Strain the liquor, put the meat on a hot 



butter and flour together, add the liquor gradually, 
stir till It boils, mix the ^-olks and cream together and add to the 
sauce, but do not boil. Season and add the lemon juice, pour o\ei 
the \cal, and garnish with chopped ham. 

VEAL BROTH, to prepare. 

I lb veal (meat and bone) i sh.allot 

I I pints water { oz. rice 

few peppercorns little milk 

small blade of mace salt and pepper 

Put the meat cut up aud bones into a white-lined saucepan with 
the peppercorns, mace and shallot, and simmer very gently till all 
the strength is extracted from the meat and bones. Strain, return 
to the pan with the rice and a little milk, cook till the nee is tender, 
season and serve. 

iVotr. — A calf’s foot makes \ery good broth. Less veal will be 
required if one is used 

VEAL CUTLETS, to seixe 

r lb fillet of veal salt and pepper 

I 07 . butter potatoes 

t yolk of egg 3 or 4 rashers of bacon 

t dessertspoonful chopped vegetables for a garnish 

parsley good brown or tomato sauce 

t tcaspoonful grated lemon egg and bread-crumbs 

(Isnough to make five or six cutlets ) 

Cut the meat into neat fillets, dip them into a mixture made 
with the butter (melted), jolk of egg, lemon peel and parsley, 
seasoned; drop them into the bread-crumbs, then coat again with 
egg and crumbs, fry tlicm in a sautd pan a nice brown colour, 
turmug them occasiouall3’ JIash some potatoes, make a mound in 
tile centre of the dish, leaving a space in the centre, and place the 
fillets round on the potatoes with a roll of bacon on each fillet. A 
suitable X cgctablc, such as peas or beans, should be cooked and piled 
in tlie centre, and a good broxvu or tomato sauce strained round 

VEAL, FILLETS OF, to roast 

fillet of veal 4 lb rashers 

veal stuffing 1 pint bechamel sauce 

Remove the bone from the fillet and stufi with veal stuffing— 
the quantity depends on the swe of the joint— sew or skewer a piece 
of fat or skin on each side to prevent the stuffing from coming out, 
tie round firmly, bake in the bven till thoroughly cooked, basting 
frequently; cut the rashers, roll them and place on a skewer and 
put them 111 the oven wdth the veal for the last 10 minutes ; dish up 
file xcal, remove string, stram off the fat; pour the pint of bechamel 
sauce in the dripping pan, place it over the fire and stir till hot and 
a nice pale fawn colour. Pour it round the meat and garnish the 
dish with rolls of bacon. 
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VEAL GATEAU, to prepare. 

1 4 lb. lean veal 
3 hard-boiled eg’g’S 
i lb. cooked lean ham 
chopped parsley 


lemon 'rind 
white stock 
coraline pepper 
salt and pepper 


(Enough for seven or eight people.) 

Cook the veal in white stock with plenty of flavourings till 
tender, dram and when cold cut in neat pieces. Chop the ham and 
cut the eggs into rings, arrange them in a pattern in a plain tin 
mould with the coraline pepper, parsley and chopped ham ; fill the 
mould with veal, ham and remains of garnish, well season the stock, 
and pour into the mould when nearly cold till quite full. A little 
gelatine can be added if the stock is not strong enough to jelly. 
Turn out and serve with salad. 


VEAL, GRENADINES OF, to prepare. 

1 lb. fillet of veal herbs 

some larding bacon i oz fat 

1 carrot stock 

1 turiup i pint brown sauce 

1 omon potatoes for border 

2 tomatoes 

(Enough for five or six people ) 

Cut the veal into neat round fillets, lard them with narrow strips 
of larding bacon; cut the vegetables into large dice, melt the drip- 
ping in a stewpan, cook the vegetables in it for 5 minutes with the 
lid on , add enough stock to barely cover, place on the larded fillets, 
cover with greased paper and braise very slowly. When cooked 
remove the fillets, crisp them in the oven and brush over with 
glaze; place them on a potato border, place some suitable vegetable 
in the centre (peas, beans, sprouts), and strain the good brown 
sauce round. 


VEAL, OLIVES AND TOMATO SAUCE, to prepare 


lb. lean veal 
2 02 ham 

, 3 or 4 mushrooms 

I oz. bread-crumbs 
I egg 
1 carrot 


I turnip 
I onion 
I oz. butter 
I glass sherry 
i pint tomato sauce 
salt and pepper 


(Enough for six or seven people ) 

Cut the veal into thin slices, make a forcemeat with crumbs, 
chopped ham, mushrooms, seasoning; bind with egg, lay a little 
on each slice of veal, roll up and secure with thread, prepare the 
vegetables, melt the butter in a stewpan, brown them lightly. Also 
allow the olives to brown, add the tomato sauce, and sherry, and 
cook veiy gently till the olives are tender; dish on a hot dish, 
removing the thread, season and strain the sauce over. 
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VEAL, SHOULDER OF, to serve. 

Cut the veal into nice square pieces and parboil them. Put the 
bone and trimmings into another pot, and stew them slowly a long 
time, in a very little water, to make the gravy. Then put the meat 
into the dish in which it is to go to table, and season it with a 
very little salt and cayenne pepper, the yellow rind of a large lemon 
grated, and some powdered mace and nutmeg. Add some bits of 
fresh butter rolled in flour, or some cold dripping of roast veal. 
Strain the gravy and pour it in. Set it in a hot dutch-oven, and 
bake it brown. When nearly done, add two glasses of white wine, 
and serve it up hot 

Any piece of veal may be cooked in this way. 


VEAL, STEWED, AND RICE, to prepare 

knuckle of veal 4 oz rice 

I onion i pint parsley sauce 

I turnip salt and pepper 

I stick celery 

(Enough for five or six people.) 

Wash and trim the knuckle, put in a stewpan with sufficient 
water to cover, with the onion stuck with cloves, turnip and celery. 
Bring to the boil,' remove the scum and simmer gently for 2^ hours, 
and add the washed rice when the veal has been cooking an hour 
Take out the knuckle, put it on a hot dish, make a border round 
with the rice, pour over the parsley sauce and garnish with lemon 
and parsley. The broth can be seasoned, chopped parsley added 
and served. 


VEGETABLE GARDEN. See under names of various vegetables for 
directions for growing 


VEGETABLE MARROW, to boil. 

I marrow 4 Piut white sauce 

salt toast 

Feel the marrow, cut in half and remove the seeds, then cut in 
neat pieces, and place in a saucepan of boiling water with a little 
salt. Cook gently till tender— from 15 to 35 minutes— drain very 
well, place on a slice of toast in a hot vegetable dish and pour over 
the white sauce. 


VEGETABLE MARROW, to grow 

Sow seed during March or April in pots— three seeds in a pot 
is usual — and place in a cucumber frame Later on pot singly or 
two in a pot. Gradually accustom to the open air and plant out in 
May on beds prepared with rich stable manure. Give liquid manure 
during hot weather. 
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VEGETABLE HARROW, to stuff. 

1 marrow herbs 

minced meat i small onion 

bread-crumbs Idtle brown sauce 

chopped parsley salt and pepper 

Peel the marrow, cut in half lengthwaj's, scoop out the seeds. 
Boil it in salted water till half cooked, dram it; make a stuffing with 
the minced meat, bread-crumbs, finely-chopped onion, parsley and 
herbs; moisten with a little brown sauce, season well, place it in the 
marrow, bind it together, place it on a greased baking tin, cover 
with greased paper and bake for half an hour. Sprinkle with brown 
bread-crumbs and serve with brown or tomato sauce. 

VEGETABLE MARROW JAM. Sec JAM. VEGETABLE MARROW 

VEGETABLES, a hint reg-arding the boiling- of. 

All vegetables grown above ground should be boiled with the 
lid off the saucepan, while those grown under should have the lid 
kept on. 

VEGETABLES, to choose and keep 

Cabbage and green vegetables of all kinds should be bright' in 
colour and crisp; a leaf or pod should break with a sharp crack 
when bent. If soft, flabby and a faded yellow colour they are stale. 

Certain vegetables, such as cucumbers, vegetable marrows, and 
asparagus, keep fresh for a day or two if the stalks are put in 
water. Root vegetables are stored for winter use; but the flavour is 
not so good as when fresh They must not be stored until fully ripe, 
and must be carefully arranged in a cool, dry place and protected 
from the frost. 

VEGETABLE SAUSAGES. 

2 medium-sized carrots pinch salt and pepper 

1 fairly large parsnip 2 eggs 

a medium-sized onions 8 oz bread-crumbs 

little chopped parsley i pint lentils or yellow peas 

Soak and cook lentils, or peas, then pound well in mortar. Chop 
the carrots, parsnip and onions very finely and mix with peas, add 
sprinkling of chopped parsley, salt, pepper, eggs and bread-crumbs. 
Make into sausage shapes, coat with egg and &ead-crumbs and fry 
in boiling oil. 

VEGETARIAN COOKERY. 

See recipes for the following Cheese balls, cheese cakes, cheese 
pudding, cheese p5Tamid&, cheese souffle, cheese straws, egg balls, 
baked with tomatoes, eggs curried, eggs poached, eggs 
scalloped, eggs scrambled, eggs (Swiss); fritters (ground rice), fritters 
(potato), fritters (savoury) , lentil cutlets, macaroni cheese, macaroni 
cutlets, macaroni savoury, nut cutlets, nut salad; omelets (cauli- 
flower), omelets (cheese), omelets (savoury), protose cutlets, rice 
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welfare, and will do mucli'to preserve tliem from disease, to whicli, 
indeed, seed-raised plants arc less liable than those grown from 
cuttings Moreover, there is no difficulty in obtaining seed which 
will come true to colour, such as white, purple, violet, rose, pink 
and scarlet, the last named being especially good in colour and free 
in growth. 

VERONICA (SPEEDVlfELL), to cultivate 

A very large family embracing three distinct groups — shruhhv 
plants, annuals, and vigorous perennials. _ Plant the shrubby 
variety in April or September; lift and divide every fourth year, 
replanting onl}; tlie younger outer crowns. Trim each year to 
keep in shape. Propagation is by cuttings of matured wood struck 
in a frame in August The annual species should be sown in the 
open in September and thinned out to distances of 5 inches. 
The perennials are propagated by division in March or October 

VINCA (PERIIVINKLE), to cultivate 

A hardy trailing perennial, an evergreen vigorous in growth 
and indifferent as to soil. As a covering for rough banks or for 
patches of ground made bare by the shade and drip from_ the trees 
it is very useful V. major is the common periwinkle, with glossy 
leaves and mauve-blue flowers; while V. minor is of smaller and 
neater growth and has varieties in the form of a white flower and 
variegated foliage V acuUloha is a distinct variety blooming in 
late autumn and producing flowers of delicate mauve. 

VINEGAR, AROMATIC, to prepare 

Here is a delightful cooling lotion for an invalid. Put a large 
handful each of rosemary, mint, and wormwood or lavender into 
a stone jar and cover with i gallon vinegar. Place near a fire for 
four days, then strain, add i oz powdered camphor, and bottle, 

VINEGAR, CHILI, to prepare. 

Infuse in i quart viuegar, i oz cayenne pepper and 6 cloves. 

VINEGAR, SPICED, to prepare 

2 tablespoonfuls black pepper- j dessertspoonful salt 
corns 3 Lay leaves 

I tablespoonful allspice 

Boil ingredients in vinegar for 10 to 15 minutes 

VINEGAR, TREACLE, to prepare. 

Mix 6 tablespoonfuls of the best treacle with half that quantity 
of white wine vinegar. Keep well corked if not for immediate 
use. Take one tablespoonful in a tumbler of cold water night and 
morning as a cure for sickness, etc. 
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VINES, to cultivate. 

Grapes flourish best under glass, though they wiil grow 
in a trarm situation. Spur-pniaing should be employed late in 
September. Take a leading shoot at one, two or three \c.ars’ 
growth and carry it the entire length of the wall. Lcaic spurs or 
lateral shoots to grow at regular distances along the leading shoot. 
Afterwards the pruning merely consists of cutting each spur back 
to the last eye at the base of the shoot. 

VIOLA, to cultivate. See PANSY. 

VIOLET GRASS, to cultivate. See lONOPSIDIUM ACAULE. 
VIOLETS, to cultivate. 

Plant in ' frames in soil made up of calcareous earth, leaf- 
mould aud loam to obtain a steady succession of crops. The plants 
may be increased by runners or root-division. 

VIRGINIAN STOCK, to cultivate. 

A hardy annual which will thrire in any soil and which b}' its 
dwarf habit is well adapted for border edgings or as a surface plant 
among tall flowers. Although it may be sown in spring, as other 
annuals, it flowers more effectively when autumn sown There arc 
several forms, and that called Cnmspn King, with flowers of rich 
rose-crimson, is one of the best, while in the white-flowered kind 
alba-nana, of very dwarf growth, is good. 

VISITING CARDS. See CARDS, CALLING AND CARD-LEA VIXG. 

VISITING INVALIDS. See C.ARDS, CALLING \ND CARD- 
LEAVING. 

VISITORS, arrival of when one is about to go out to l.ccp an 
appointment. _ .... 

You may sometimes be put in a rather difficult position if an 
unexpected caller am\cs from a distance just when yon arc setting 
out to keep a social appointment. If the visitor is not verv well 
known to you, or if for any reason 3'ou do not wish for r.cr 
companj' on yonr expedition, there only remains for V’ou to ciuircs^ 
regret, explaining why you cannot entertain her, .-'nd she skoaui 
at once t^e her leave. 


VOMITING, to stop. . . . 

An effective means of stopping vomiting is to onm. v...te, 
which is as hot as can be taken. 


WALL, DAMP, a paint for. 

Mix together 5 parts turpentine, 7! parts chaiK', 5 
linseed oil and 5 parts rc-sin, and use as a p.aiui- 


rts Ixjfk'J 
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WALL., DAMP, to remedy. 

Here js a method of preventing paper being damaged owing to a 
damp wall Fasten very thin sheet lead to the damp part of the 
wall with small copper nails and immediately paper over. Or — 

Boil 3 02. grease with a quarts tar for about 20 miuutes_ in 
an iron vessel. Prepare i lb, pounded glass, 2 lb. slacked lime, 
well dried in an iron pot and sifted through a flour sieve. Add 
enough of the lime to the tar and glass to fonn a thin paste, 
sufficient to cover about a square foot at a time, as it hardens very 
quickty. Applj' to the walls about one-eightli inch thick. 

V/ALLFLOV/ER, to cultivate 

The seed is often sown too late. Ma3-, or even April, if the 
weather be favourable, is none too carlj’, and enables the plants 
to attain a sturdy growth before being transplanted to their places 
in autumn in readiness for blooming in the early spring. Seed 
should be selected not only from the best bloom, but also from 
the plant of the best form and habit The wallflower is not merely 
a border plant but flowers to perfection in the crevices of old walls — 
dwarfed, it may be, j’et compact and full of blossom. 

V/ALLPAPER, to remove 

Wet the paper thoroughly with a long-handled brush dipped 
in a bficket of warm water Let it remain till the water has 
penetrated and the paper blisters and loosens, so that you can peel 
it ofi with j’our hands. Do not wet too much at a time. If any 
small bits are found still adhering, wet them afresh, and scrape 
off with a strong knife. 

WALLPAPER, to remove stains from 

Cover the stain with a paste made of pipe-claj’- and water; 
allow this to remain about 24 hours. Then remove with a stiff 
brush. 

WALLPAPER, varnished, to clean. 

Add some cold strained tea to warm water and wash well. 
Dry thoroughly and polish with equal parts of sweet oil and 
turpentine. 

V/ALNUT CAKE. Se^ CAKE, WALNUT 
WALNUTS, PICKLED PICKLES, WALNUTS 
WARTS, a rapid cure for Sef CORNS 
WARTS, to remove. 

_ Silver nitrate should be rubbed on them till they disappear. 
Snipping them off with sharp, clean scissors, waiting till the 
bleeding stops, and then applying silver nitrate, will cure them in 
a very little time. Or — 
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Tilix togellier i oz acetic acid and ^ oz. titicUirc sled nad 
apply bj' rubbing well on the warts bj- means of an orange shclr 
twice per day. Tiie wart will shrink and fall oft witliiu a few dav<. 

WASHING FLUID, to prepare. 

Mix 2 lb. crude potash, i oz sal-aininoniac and ^ oz. saltpetre 
in 2 gallons rain water. Use i pint of the fluid with S gallons nattr. 
Soak the clothes overnight and rinse in the morning. 

V/ASHING POWDER, to prepare. 

IMix equal parts of soda ash and carbonate of soda crushed 
into coarse grams Prepare a thin glue or decoction of linseed 
oil and put in the mixture of soda until thick. Spread on hoards 
and dry in a warm room. 

WASPS, as garden pest, simple means of protecting fruit from 

Place a small quantity of syrup of some kind, or a mixture 
of sugar and beer, into a high shouldered glass jar. Tie .string 
around the neck of the jar, leaving two ends of about 6 inches 
long on each side. Suspend the jar, cither from nails m the wall, 
or from the fruit trees, by these pieces of string It will be found 
that this will form a tempting bait for uasps, and once in the jar, 
if it has the usual slanted shoulders, it is very difficult for a wasp 
to get out. The number of these traps required will, of course, 
depend^ upon the number of trees to be protected. Replenish sjTup 
from time to time, and kill any wasps which ha\c been caught, 
but are not dead, bN'^ pouring in hot water. 

WASP STING. See STINGS AND BITES, INSECT. 

WATER, to purify. 

Add I oz. powdered alum to a hogshead of pii(rtd_ water. This 
will purify it in the course of a few liours and make it fit for use- 

WATER, to soften. 

If a tcaspoonful of borax is added to a large jugful of water 
the latter will become quite soft. This will not hurl Cic nic-^t 
sensitive skin, and the solution is also useful in ren oving ‘•curf 
from the scalp. Or — _ , . , _ , 

Gfycerine should be used for .softening water in winch flanrcl 
articles are to be washed. Use two tcasjioonfuls in a snail tum.ncr 
of water. 

WATER, to test for hardness 

Dissolve A oz. good white «oap in i pint pin water ALo-r 
this to cool and settle, and mix i oz. of this with x rmi o, water 
to be tested Soft water will remain dear; hard water will bnrne 
milk}*. 
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V/EANING, sufrsrcstions rcparding- 

A bab}' under orditiary circmnslanccJ, the inollicr bein}: bcnlUiy 
and with plenty of milk, should l>e weaned nt the cifdilb or ninth 
month. If the milk is deficient, or Uic mother i_s not stroiifr, the 
baby should be weaned befoic this time. Thc^ milk after ci£;ht or 
nine months, though theie may be plenty of it, becomes poor and 
watery. An over-nursed babv is, ns a rule, flabby, fat, and may 
be rickety. A child should be v.eaiicd giadually, the bottle given 
once or twice a day at first; as the baby gets r.sed to it, it may 
be given it more frequently, until at last breast-feeding is entirely 
done awav with. A baby should not 1>e_ weaned if it shows any 
signs of diarrhoea, but the'molher must wait til! the att.ick is better. 
Hot sultry weather is a bad time to cliangc the mode of feeding, 
and if atlempled indigestion and purging may be the result. 

V/EDDING-DAY PREPARATIONS, ccromonj and reception 

Circumstances, wc know, alter cases, and for mnn\' a bride her 
wedding-day must commence much as if it were any other one of 
the three hundred and siyty-fiic, but when the marriage is to be 
celebrated with rcppilation I'clat, it is usually arranged that tlic 
bride shall be free from all ordinary distractio'ns and duties^ social 
or otherwise, before going to the church, probably seeing only the 
members of her family circle or very intimate friends, and it is not 
the custom for her to sec licr brulcgroom until they meet in the 
church. 

If her father is living and able to do so, he should gi\c her 
away, otherwise her brother, uncle, or other male relation or an 
intimate family friend will Like his place. 

With him alone she drives to the cliurcli, Iicing the last of 
the wedding party to leave the house. 

All those invited to the church should endeavour to be quietly 
seated when the bride arrives, that is with the exception of her own 
retinue, who await her in the porch. 

In the Church — Sufficient front scats on the right of the centre 
aisle arc reserv'cd for the relations and special friends of the 
bndgegroom, on tbe left of the aisle for those of the bride. Other 
guests are shown into scats bv the gentlemen ushers, who are 
usually young relations of both families 

When a large number of guests has been invited, it is well for 
tbe seating accommodation to be arranged beforehand, with due 
regard for respective claims— as regards the relationship, rank or 
close friendship — to the best places, or some heart-burning’ ina}'’ 
. ensue, though it would be execrably bad taste to show it! 

_ Greetings and commenLs are usual amongst any c.irly arrivals 
in the church, b'lt every one should have due regard and reverence 
for the surroundings and the solemnitv of the occasion, and there 
should be no hustling and talking when tbe bride arrives. The 
same applies after the ceremony when the bridal procession 
1 e-forms on leaving the vestry and goes down the church. Neither 
should the beautiful solemnity of the occasion yet be broken by 
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bride and groom pausing on their way to shahe. hands or talk with 
friends. There is time for all that afterwards. 

Ceremony^ — On the arrival of the bride in the porch, her 
ondesmaids — with pages or train-bearers if there are any — ^fall into 
their appointed order behind her and, taking her father’s right arm, 
the bride passes up the aisle. (When the service is choral she is 
preceded by the choir.) 

_ Arriving at the chancel steps, she takes her place on the left 
side of her waiting bridegroom, and her father then steps to the 
rear, on her left, but as the part of the service is reached when 
the priest asks who gives her away, he steps forward again to 
make reply. 

The bridegroom then takes the bride’s right hand and repeats 
the prescribed form of words after the priest. They loose hands, 
then the bride takes her groom’s right hand and also repeats the 
words of the priest. Again they loose hands and here the best 
man steps forward and gives the ring into the hand of the 
bridegroom, who places it carefully on the priest’s service book, 
then receives it back and slips it on the fourth finger of the bride’s 
left hand, which he still holds until he has repeated the form of 
words beginning, " With this ring I thee wed.” 

Bridal couple and congregation kneel at the iniunction, ” Let 
us pray,” and remain on their knees until the blessing, when 
all rise and the bride and groom, only, follow the priest to the 
altar-rails, kneeling there and remaining until the conclusion of 
the prayer which immediately precedes the address. The brides- 
maids, the bride’s father and the best man remain in their_ places 
in the aisle^ the congregation revel ently kneeling — not standing up, 
craning their necks or whispenng ! All present stand for the address 
and the service reaches its close. 

The bridegroom offers his left arm to the bride and they follow 
the clergy to the vestry, where they are joined by the parents of 
both parties, the best man and the chief bridestnaid — and some- 
times by the other bridesmaids and any close relations and friends 
who have been asked to do so 

The register is signed, the bride_ writing her new name for the 
first time, and congratulations are given, but the groom is the first 
'to kiss his bride. , . , 

The bride takes her husband’s left arm and they return into the 
church, wheie the procession of attendants re-forms^ and they pass 
down the aisle through the still seated congregation, out to the 
porch, where they are followed by parents, best man, principal 
guests and at length by the remainder of the congregation. ■ 
The bridal couple drive off guickly so that they may be 
waiting to receive the congratulations of the first of tne guests 

arriving for the reception. / i: „ j 

The Reception.— Bride and groom are quickly foUowed by the 
biide’s parents, who remain near the doorway in ' 

room to greet their guests, who then pass on to the centre of the 
room to ind the young couple and at once 

good wishes, then the presents may be inspected and other fnends 
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greeted and chatted with until the time comes for the luncheon or 
whatever refreshment is provided. 

If there is a luncheon, the bride and bridegroom go in first, 
next the bride’s father with the bridegroom’s mother, followed by 
the bridegroom’s father with the mother of the bride, and the best 
man escorts the chief bridesmaid. 

Except at really formal afiaiis where rank and precedence must 
be considered, one usually finds the remainder of the guests pair 
ofi as they will, it being left to good taste for precedence to be 
accorded where due, and the same rule will be observed in sitting 
down to table. 

In the place of honour, or at the pnncipal table, the bnde sits 
on the left of the bridegroom, her father on her Mt, her mother 
on the right of the bridegroom. Where there are several tables, 
the bridal party, close relations and friends, will sit at the 
pnncipal table. 

Always the cake is placed before the bride 

Where refreshments take the place of a sit-down meal, it is 
usual to have them set out on a buffet from which guests are 
either served by attendants or help themselves, the gentlemen, 
especially the host and the best man and ushers, looking after the 
ladies. 

A number of toasts and speeches are not usual now, but all 
present will drink the health of the newly-married couple, this 
toast being proposed by some intimate family friend. The bride- 
groom replies for himself and his bnde and may conclude by 
proposing the health of the bridesmaids together with that of his 
best man. 

It IS then time to cut the cake A large first slice should be 
cut by the bnde, doubtless assisted by her groom, as it is not an 
easy task. This slice and others are cut up into convenient sized 
pieces and handed round. 

After she has cut the cake, the bride usually retires to prepare 
for her journey, accompanied to her room by the chief bridesmaid, 
her mother, or whoever she may wish to be with her. The 
bridegroom also has to prepare for travelling. 

When the bride reappears, the car should be waiting, then 
guests crowd round to shower good-byes, good wishes — and confetti ' 

It IS not usual for guests to stay long after the departure of 
the happy pair. They take their leave with some kind little 
congratulatory word to the bride’s parents, though of course 
relations and intimate friends may remain if asked to do so, and 
sometimes a theatre party or something of the kind may be 
arranged 

WEDDINGS, MARRIAGE, also WEDDING-DAY PREPARA- 
TIONS, etc 

WEDDINGS, GOLDEN See GOLDEN WEDDINGS. 

WEDDINGS, SILVER SILVER WEDDINGS. 
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WEEDS, to remove from grravel paths 

Sprinkle the weeds or moss with salt during damp or dewy 
weather. The salt should not be used when it is raimno-, as this 
would destroy its action. “ 

weights and measures. 

MEASURES, HANDY, in cooking, etc. 

A piece of fat the size of a small egg=i oz 
2 tablespoonluls of flour=i oz. 

1 breakfastcup of *' grams ”=4 oz 

1 tablespoonful of ]am=2 oz. 

2 tablespoon fuls of cornflour =1 oz 
I tablespoonful of sugar=:i oz 

3 penny pieces = i oz. 

1 penny and i halfpenny=i oz. 

1 threepenny piece and i halfpenny oz. 

4 saltspoons = i teaspoon. 

3 teaspoons = I tablespoon. 

2 teaspoons = I dessertspoon. 

2 dessertspoons = I tablespoon or ^ oz 
6 tablespoons = I small teacup 

4 tablespoons =:i cup. 

2 gills =i cup. “ 

2 cups=i pint. 

4 cups flour = I lb. 

2 cups sugar =1 lb. 

3 cups oatmeal = I lb. 

I cup solid butter = I lb 
I heaped tablespoon butter =2 oz 
I heaped tablespoon sugar =i oz 
I tablespoon liquid=i oz. 

I small teacup = I gill or 4 oz 
I breakfastcup pint. 

1 pint=4 gills or nearly 2 breakfastcups. 

An ordinaiy- tumbler measures i pint. 

I oz. dry substance =i tablespo'on. 

I oz butter = I dessertspoon 
i Ib. flour=i teacup, small. 

I lb. flour =i breakfastcup. 

MEASURES, HANDY, for 'lengths. 

A sixpenny piece measures | inch. 

A halfpenny measures i inch. 

' A half-crown measures inches. 

APOTHECARIES’ 

20 grains -i scruple=20 grains 
3 scruples =i drachm =60 grams 
8 drachms =i ounce =480 grams 
12 ounces pound grains 

2D 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES— 

APOTHECARIES' FLUID MEASURE 

Go mininis fiuid drndim 
S drachms *=1 ounce 
20 ounces ~t pint 
8 pints R-Mlon 

AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT 

27U. frrains ~t drachm (dr.) 

j6 * drachms '"i ounce (or.) 

16 ounces =t pound (lb) 

14 pounds I Slone 

ai pounds quarter (qr.) 

4 quarters ^ -1 hundrcdweiKht (a»l.) 

20 hundrcdweigiit ■=! ton 

DRY MEASURE 

2 pints =-i quart 

8 quarts -1 peel: 

4 peeks =■! bushel (bush.) 

3 bushels =J sack 

!S sseks 

8 bushels -i quarter (qt.) 

5 quarters - 1 load (Id ) 

LIQUID MEASURE 

1 4 pills Ki pint (pt.) 

2 pints =1 quart (qt.) 

4 quarts =^1 p.allon (pall.) 

3ii pallons -i barrel 

2 barrels hopshcad 

TABLE OF APPROXIMATE EQUIVALENTS 

60 drops or j teaspoonful =i dram (i fluit! oz.) 

I dessertspoonful =2 drams (i fluid oz ) 

1 tablcspoonful =4 dr.ams (i fluid or ) 

I wmcplassful 5=2 fluid oz. 

t teacupful =4 fluid or 

I tumblerful =8 fluid oz 

WELSH RAREBIT, to prepare. 

3 oz. cheese 2 tablcspoonfuls milk 

I oz. butter salt and pepper 

5 teaspoonful mustard buttered toast 

Put the butter, milk, "rated cheese, inustard, salt and pepper 
into a saucepan; stir over the lire until quite smooth. Pour over 
- rounds of buttered toast and serve hot. 
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Whooping Cough 


WHITEBAIT, to fr}'. 
1 pint -whitebait 
flour 
lemon 


pepper and salt 
brotvn bread and butter 


(Ennujrh for four people.) 

ii the fish, shake them lightly in flour so as to separate 

them, tuni on to a sieve and gently shake away all loose flour, 
punge at once into very hot fat, shaking the basket gently nil the 
HiDe._ Remove the fish, reheat the fat and plunge them in ngani 
to crisp them, drain them well and dish on a hot dish with a fancy 
paper. Season well and serve with quarters of lemon and thm 
brown bread and butter. 


WHITES, treatment of. 

Hot douches as many times a day as possible; a sjrringc may 
be used, or better still, a douche. A tcaspoonful of bone acid 
should be added to the water, especially if there is sorenc.ss of the 
parts. Or use Coridy’s fluid, so that the water is rather dark pink 
111 colour. The general health must be attended to; a change to 
the seaside often does good. 

whiting, baked. 

Cook fish in oven in sufficient milk to cover, for about 20 to 25 
minutes. Take out of imlk. Melt a little butter, sUr in a stnali 
quantity of flour and thicken the milk in which Uic fish has been 
cooked. Pour over fish aud sen’C. 


WHITLOW. See also WITLOW. 

Causes . — lufection of the tips oi the fingers .around the nail 
with microbes. A splinter penetrating the part is generally the 
primary cause. 

Symptoms . — ^The finger becomes swollen and painful anti the 
pain is worse if the arm is allowed to hang down, and at niyht- 
tiine. Matter forms and this is either let out by the surgeon's 
knife, or bursts on its own account. The constitutioim? .syruploms 
may be severe and the pain may exhaust the patient. 

Treatment —Constant poulticing and the arm pul m a short 
sling. The whitlow should be opened early and much pain and 
deformity will then be saved. Once it has been oper.Ucel on poultices 
should be discarded and hot fomentations applicti The arm '.netiiu 
still be kept in a sling till healing Ins occurred. 


WHOOPING COUGH, symptoms and ircatment of. 

This commences like a cold on the chest, but the cough incrc''^e.- 
and tends to come in paroxysms. Slight Eicr, lunmug neve, 
inflamed eyes arc symptoms. The " whoop ’’ is heard after a wt*-.. 
or ten days. . 

Isolation and plenty of fresh air arc 
care must be taken when the child is conv.ilc-fccs.t. Ruu the 
with warm camphorated oil, and hang round the reck wii.li so. . 



Wicker «0 Wine 

jiaphtlia crv'.laU <;c\vn in a inti<lin $■.•»}: to the bte»tJ)i«n Pn iint 
apply poultice*'. 

V/JCKER, to rcaio'.e Kvea*'*' 'tains on. 

Grc.osc stniii'i tms l;c tcniosnS fsotit v.Kiur clirut'' by lubbsii^ 
with j!ictli>lfitcil .spirit 

W(NDFUOV/ER, to cuStisatc, S/r ANXMOKI. 

WIND IN THE STOMACH, to rciiric. 

Jn the c.a«c of \iiv younc tl.iMtrt, a pi'tx- of ftituttror o few 
carrawnv m.ci1s shoitlJ i>e boiKi! "tilt the Ohlt r chthlrcti 

should k piscti a fcis drops o! ■itonp: peji^Kri*'!!*.! inter on a piece 
of siiftar. For ndtilLs n <ir.'t:tcr of a t<* ispconfttl of_ ottUn.nry la- 
carbonate of sotla alone or v itli iHppttniint mtrr relief, as 

docs sippinp hot water 

V/INDQV/S, to dean. 

3 tuh a damp parafhn ri^l qiiichly over the pare.t. rhiish oil 
the pohsfinig with an old newspaper.' 

WINDOWS, to mal'ft frosicd. 

Lay a sheet of ordinary p;h«a on a piece of thick, soil cloth, 
which should he spread o\ef a tht ''Utf.icc Seme fine emerw powder 
should 1x1 spn’ikltd oicr the glass and a little w.Ui-r adiksf. Knh a 
piece of pnmicc stone* oitr the gln'.s until the dcsirtd cflcct i*- 
gained. Then well wash the glas. 

WINDOWS, to make op.aqiv 

Dissolve 2 tahlcsptonfnls of fipsoni s-jit.s uj a pint of cold 
water and apjdy evenly. 

y/IHDOWS, to prevent frostinfr 

A Uun coaling of gheenne should be applied on each side of 
the glass to prevent the formation of moistiiTe. 

V/IHDOWS, to remove paint spl.aslics from. 

Rub with strong hot vinegar to remove p.iint or putty, 

wine, to cool. 

The bottle should be covered vvnth .a wet cloth and sttxsl in a 
draught or cold place until rctinircd for use. 

wine, blackberry, to make 

Take ripe fniit, measure and bniise. Add i quart boiling water 
to each gallon, _ AJlovv to stand for 3:5 hours, stirring occasion.ally. 
Strain ofi the liquid into a cask, adding 2 3 I> sugar to each gallon. 
Cork tightly and keep till October before using. 
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WINE, BLACK CHERRY, to make. 

,Take 12 lb. small black cherries and 2 lb sugar to each gallon 
of juice Bruise the cherries, leaving stones whole. Stir well and 
allow to stand for 24 hours. Strain through a sieve and add the 
sugar. Mix again and stand for another day. Pour off clear liquid 
into a cask, and bung tightly when fermentation has finished. 
Bottle after six months. 

WINE, COWSLIP, to make. 

Boil 3 lb. white sugar in a gallon of water for half an hour, 
removing the scum as it rises. Pour into a pan to cool, adding the 
rind of a lemon. When cold add 2 quarts of cowslip flower with the 
juice of the lemon. Stir every two hours for two days. Strain and 
pour into a barrel and leave standing for a month. Bottle off, 
placing a piece of loaf sugar in each bottle. 

WINE, CURRANT, to make. 

Add 5 lb. sugar to 10 quarts juice and strain through a cloth 
into a stone jar. A further 3 lb. sugar should be added after four 
or five days and the liquid skimmed daily. When fermentation has 
ceased pour off into a clean barrel and allow to remain for about 
eight months. After bottling, the wine should be kept in a dark, cool 
place and laid down to prevent bursting. 

WINE, DAMSON, to make. 

Use 2 quarts boiling water to every 4 lb bruised fruit and 
li lb. sugar to every gallon of juice. After bruising the fruit pour 
on the boiling water and allow to stand for two days. Strain into 
a cask, add the sugar and, when fennentation has stopped, fill up 
the cask and seal tightly. Bottle after ten months Though the 
wine may be used after a year it improves with age. 

WINE, ELDERBERRY, to make 

Put the npe elderberries into a pan adding 4 gallon of water 
to every gallon of fruit. Boil for 15 minutes ; then strain through 
a hair sieve. 

To every gallon of liquor add 3^ lb. moist sugar and the peel 
of 6 lemons Place in a boiler and bring to boiling heat ; then add 
the whites of 6 well-beaten eggs. Stir thoroughly, adding i ^b. 
bruised ginger tied in a muslin bag; add spices to flavour. Allow 
the wine to stand for a week before bottling. 

WINE, GINGER, to make. 

^ lb bruised ginger 12 oranges 

18 lb. Demerara sugar i lb raisms 

12 lemons 2 oz isinglass 

6 gallons water 2 tablespoonftiis yeast 

Boil the sugar in the water until no scum rises, peel oranges 
and lemons and add, with the ginger tied in a muslin bag; oi 
all together for an hour, remove into a tub and when lukewarm add 



2 tablespoonfuls yeast on pieces of toast. Let it stand till next 
day, then put in caslc with the juice of the oranges and lemons. 
Stir every day for ten days, add isinglass to clear it and the raisins, 
then bung it down It will be ready to use in two months, 

WINE, GRA.PE, to make. 

Mis together i quart grape_ juice, 3 quarts water and 2^ Ib 
brown sugar and allow to remain in an open vessel for nineteen days. 
Cover lightly with muslin At the end of this time pour into a 
cask and bung closely Rack oS and bottle in the spring. 

WINE, MEAD, to make. 

Heat 3 gallons of water and dissolve in it 3 quarts of honey 
and a pound of loaf sugar. Boil for half an hour, removing all 
scum Pour into a tub and add the juice of 4 lemons and the 
rinds of 2, Add 20 cloves, 2 roots of ginger, a top of sweet briar 
and a top of rosemary When almost cool add 2 or 3 dessertspoon- 
fuls of yeast spread on a piece of toast. Allow to stand four or five 
days before bottling. 

WINE, MOCK PORT. 

Take 4 lb, beetroot, wash and cut up to pieces as quicklj' as 
possible Put the pieces into cold water — j quart to every i lb. 
{I gallon) — ^boil until white, then strain ofi. To every quart of 
liquid add ^ lb. sugar and the juice of i lemon Add cloves and 
ginger to taste. Stir well until sugar has dissolved, bottle when 
cold and cover for ten to fourteen days until fermentation ceases, then 
cork lightly. 

WINE, MULLED, to prepare 

•J pint wine and J pint water. Beat 4 eggs and add to the 
above, while boiling, stirring rapidly. As soon as it begins to 
boil it is ready. 

V/INE, PARSNIP. 

10 lb parsnips 6 lb preserving sugar 

2 gallons water slice of toast 

little yeast 

'The parsnips should, for preference, be young. Wash, peel, 

. thinly slice and weigh them. Put into pan with the water and 
cook thoroughly. Strain first of all through a colander, taking 
care to force outfall the water, and then strain once more, this time 
through a fine sieve. Return the liquid to the pan with the sugar 
and boil for 45 minutes. Pour into a tub and allow to get cool. 
Then add the slice of toast thinly covered with yeast. Cover the 
tub with a cloth and leave for about ten days, well stirring the 
liquid each day. At the end of this time strain the juice once 
more and pour into a cask. Leave, lightly corked, until fermenta- 
tion has ceased, then close the cask securely and make it air-tight. 
Bottle at the end of six or nine months 
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WINE, QUINCE, to make. 

Take ripe fruit, pare and core, and squeeze out the juice. Add 
aj lb. of sugar to every gallon of juice Stir together till the sugar 
IS dissolved ; then pour into a cask. When fermentation has 
stopped, place the bung in tightly. Let it stand till March before 
bottling. It improves in flavour with age. 

WINE, RAISIN, to make. 

Choose large sound raisins, pick very clean and chop finely. 
Pour I gallon hot water on lo lb. fniit and squeeze through a bag 
Allow the liquor to stand for 12 hours, then add i lb sugar and 
leave it to foment. When fermentation has finished pour off into 
a cask, bung tightly and allow to stand for three months, after which 
it should be poured off into another cask which should be entirely 
filled. Seal this cask closely and bottle the wine after ten months. 
It will be ready in a year. 

WINE, RASPBERRY, to make. 

Bruise ripe raspberries and strain them through a bag. Add 
li lb. lump sugar to every gallon of juice, and boil Then add the 
■whites of eggs and boil again a quarter of ^ hour, skimming 
constantly. Decant into a cask when the liquid is cold and 
settled and add some j'east. When fermentation has finished add 
I pint white wine to each gallon and suspend a bag containing 
I oz. bruised mace in a cask. Keep in a cool place. The wine will 
be ready in three months. 

WINE, STRAWBERRY, to make 

To 1 quart strawberry juice add i quart rvater and i lb sugar. 
Stir well and allow to ferment in an open jar. When fermentation 
has entirel}’’ stopped, draw off in bottles and cork. 

WINTER ACONITE, to cultivate. See ERANTHIS 


WIREWORM, to destroy. 

Dig in a thick sowing of quicklime and allow the OTOund to 
remain fallow for a winter. Traps may also be used in the snape 
of slices of potato, carrot or turnip_ buried about an inch in 
earth. Stick a skewer with ^ch piece to show its position and 
destroy the catch every morning. 

WITLOWS, to treat. 

Make a paste of pipeclay and water Place this on a cl^ 
rag and apply as a poultice Renew from time to time 
WHITLOW. 

WOOD, a black stain for . t TOith a 

Immerse a pound of iron rmils in ^ hlack stain for 

small quantity of verdigris. Tins I®, reouire grain, 

chairs; it is also useful to mix with colours that require gram, 

rosewood, tulip, etc. 
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VYOOD, a blue stain for. 

Wood may be stained blue bv using either a solution of copper 
or iadigo. Copper gives a bright colour, and is usually handier. 

V/OOD, a green stain for. 

Dip it in a decoction of verdigris, sal-ammoniac and vinegar. 
WOOD, a mahogany stain for. 

Boil i pint of madder and J l_b. of fustic in a gallon of water. 
Bntsh stain o\cr the wood while boiling hot, until the required colour 
IS obtained 

VfOOD, a red stain for . _ 

Dissolve I oz. of dragon's blood in i pint of rectified spirits 
of wine. 

V/OOD, a icllow stain for. 

Tahc I or. powdered turmeric root and i pint rectified _ spirits 
of wine. Digest for four days, shaking the mixture occasionally. 
Tnen ctr.ain o!t for use Apply to the wood bv' brushing it over 
Ihrt-e or four times, taking care that the first stain is dry before the 
second is applied. 

V/OOD, to make a cement for repairing cracks in. 

Mix 7 part slacked lime and a parts rye-meal with sufficient 
linseed oil to form a paste and apply to the’ cracks. Another good 
cement for this purpose is made as follows : Dissolve t part glue 
in id p.irts water and, when nearly cool, stir in a suScieut quantity 
of sawdust and prepared chalk. 

WOOD, to prevent warping 

Situr.ate wooden articles with copaiba balsam. If objects have 
alrcadv warped on one side they may be straightened by soaking 
the otlicr side with the same liquid 

IVOOD, EBOXY STATX. 

To give woo'd the appc-arance of ebony take 2 or,, borax and 
t or chonyt put this mixture on the fire, .and let them dissolve in 
2 quarts of w.atcr until a perfect splutiou is obtained, then add i 
teMe‘'TV!onft!l of glvccriue. .'\ftcr mixing, add enough aniline black, 
so'ubfe in water, and the preparation vrill be ready for use. 

WOODEN POSTS, to preserve. 

Dry U.'c p-ovts thoronghly and place the ends in lime water, 
r.cwo’-c .aid drv", then mini with diluted sulphuric add. This 
win thoroughly harden them. 

WOOD FERN, to cultivate. 

Tl’is w B thrive nndcT trees or in shady parts of the garden 
fc'.m in a tr.t>-r. garden) K given p1entv''of water. The more 
r elicate srrt should be grown in well-drained Ie.Tfy loam. 
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WOOD LICE. 

This garden pest is very destructive ■where young and tender 
seedlings are concerned— especially in a frame In cases -where they 
have infested a frame, they can generally be destroyed by pouring 
boiling water along the sides of the frame. If this is not effective 
in ridding the frame of the pest, a sure way of getting rid of them 
is as follows. In common with earwigs, they love darkness and 
a dry, snug retreat, and a small-sized flower-pot, with a slice of 
fresh potato or apple as a bait, and filled up with moss, will 
prove an alluring trap. Two or three of these pots should be 
placed in the frame or bed, and the next morning they will 
probablj' each contain a large number of the insects, which can 
then be de'stioj'ed by knocking the whole contents of the pot into 
a pail of hot water. . The earlier in the morning the traps are 
cleared, the better will be the catch and, of course, the traps must 
be relaid from day • to daj' until the pest has been completely 
removed. 

WOODRUFF, to cultivate Sec ASPERULA. 

WORMS, to remove in furniture. 

The best way of getting rid of the little worm that works its 
way in wood is to dip a verj' small brush in parafl^in, and drop the 
oil freely into the holes. 

WORMS, to remove in potted plants 

Do not water the plant for a few days Remove the plant when 
the mould is fairly dry and take out the worm. 

If it is not desired to disturb the plant, water slowly with 
lime water. This w'ill bring the worm to the surface 


WORMS, ROUND. _ , vj • 1 

Symptoms — Capricious appetite, itching at the nose, abpommai 
pains may be present! As a rule, however, the wonns give nse 
to no symptoms. The first indication of their presence is that tney 
are seen in the motions, or are vomited, , r ' 

Treatment (i).— The person should take a 
abstain from food for a few hours After the bowels 
moved, three grains of santonin for a child, or six ’ 

■should be given in milk, or on a little bread and bn e ^ 

this has had time to work, a dose of licorice, or Po^der 

will expel the parasite This treatment should be repeated three 
or four times, as the worms take a lot of killing npcuh'ir 

Note —Santonin may, in some cases, give 

symptoms The vision may be affected; bowels 

s^m^ yellow, green, or bine. If such symptoms arise ^he bowels 

should be kept free and no more santonin giv teasnoonful of 
Treatment ( 2 ) {alternative treatment) ^ ^^Korning 

common salt add i pint of warm water. -Fi- person 

and allow to remain in the bowels as long as p 

n«d Th,»d„om se, TAPEWORM 
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V/niHKLES, to prevent. 

Mix into a paste equal parts of alum, starch, tannin, arnica, 
glycerine and honey. Apply a small quantity to the face on 
retiring. Wash in warm rain-water next morning, using unscented 
white curd soap. 

WRINKLES, to remove. 

Apply a mixture of 2 drams each of fresh butter and essence 
of turpentine and i dram mastic. 

WRITER’S CRAMP, to relieve. - 

Rub the hand and arm with camphor and soap liniment during 
intervals between writing. ' , , 

WRITTEN FORMS OF ADDRESS. See LETTERS TO ROYALTY. 
TITLED PERSONS, BTC 

YEAST, DOMESTIC, to make 

Boil in 2 gallons of water i lb. best white flour, ^ lb. brown 
sugar and a little salt for an hour. When lukewarm bottle and 
cork closely. It will be ready for use iu 24 hours. One pint will 
make 18 Ib. bread. 

YORKSHIRE PUDDING. See PUDDING, YORKSHIRE. 

ZINC, to clean. 

Wash in warm soap suds ; then dry and rub vigorously with 
a cloth soaked in cither turpentine or parafSn. 

ZINC PAIL, to mend. 

Apply a small piece of putty to the leak inside the pail and a 
larger piece outside; flatten out, and allow to dry. 

ZINNIA, to cultivate. 

A half-hardy annual which ranks as one of the most effective 
of our bedding plants, especially the double varieties, which are 
of a dwarfer and more compact growth than the single, and with 
Stems less liable to get damaged — an important point. The plant 
IS delicate and needs a sheltered, sunny situation, and should not 
be bedded out before^ June, nor the seeds sown before the first 
week in April, even in heat, for the seedlings do not transplant 
very easily if thev arc too fully grown. Sovnng may bo made in 
the open about the middle of May, and a good display may be 
obtained by this method. A rich, fine soil and a sunny, sloping 
border (for drain.sge is essential) should be prepared and three or four 
seeds dropped in together at distances of 12 to 15 inches apart, 
the seedlings being eventually thinned out to one at each spot. 
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